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HOW’S 
YOUR BREATH 
TODAY? 


■ i 


Any woman, any man, who fails to keep the 
breath beyond suspicion is headed for neglect. 

The condition of your breath should be your 
first consideration— every day. Nothing repels 
others, even loved ones, like a case of halitosis 
(unpleasant breath). 

Why guess about your breath? Why not 
make sure that it is sweet, wholesome, agree- 
able? So much, depends on it — popularity, 
friendships, the affection of others, happiness, 
and peace of mind. 

And it is so easy to be sure! Simply rinse 
the mouth with Listerine. 


Listerine is antiseptic and therefore instantly 
halts fermentation of tiny food particles in the 
mouth and on the teeth and gums — the cause of 
90% of breath odors. Having thus struck at 
the cause of odors, Listerine gets rid of th< 
odors themselves. 

Tests show that Listerine instantly overcomes ode 
that ordinary mouth washes cannot conquer in . 
hours. 

Begin today to make your breath agreea! 

Every morning and night, and between tin fc 
before social or business engagements, f^STjj 
Listerine. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, M ' ^ 

t. 



LISTERINE 

instantly conquers halitosis (bad breath) 
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Have a PERMANENT 

With a Big Weekly Cash Income 


My Tea cad Coffee Routes pay 
best because I supply people with 
the things they need daily to 
live— Tea, Coffee, Extracts, Spices, 
and other Kitchen Necessities. 
Your job is to handle all the 
money, make delivery of goods, 
and you keep a big share of the 
cash you take in for yourself. 
Til fornish you with hundreds of 
fine premiums and other amazing 
fecial bargain offers just to give 
away with Tea, Coffee, and other 
fine Food Products. Hundreds of 
people are now waiting to be 
served in many localities. 

Start Work at Once 

My amazing new Tea and 
Coffee Route Plans provide far 
year having immediate cash 
earnings. If you are honest 
and reliable and willing to 
take good care of one of these 
Routes you are eligible for this 
job. You start work right in 
your own locality, right near 
where yon live. There is ootb- 
fag hard or difficult about thh 


work. There will be no red 
tape connected with this job. 
Yon don't have to boy a lot 
of high priced equipment to 
start with. 

Experience or Capi- 
tal Unnecessary 

I am not nearly as much in- 
terested in your experience as 
your showing a willingness to 
follow a few plaia, simple in- 
structions. I will tell you all 
the inside workings of taj 
nationwide, "home owned 1 ' 
Tea and Coffee Route Plan. 
I’ll explain just how you go 
about distributing advertising 
material and trial packages to 
sle where your route is 
There is no stock to 
carry — no store rent to pay — 
no capital needed. ^ 

Openings for 
Women 

I have good jobs far women. 
Neighborhood Tea and Coffee 


Routes pay op to $9.54 
full time and as high 1 
a day far spare time 

it lignt and pleasaot. 


> a day 

■*£ 

work is ligfn 
Mrs. Carrie McCalmant, Nebr., 
says she has never let her 
earnings ran below $50.00 a 
week. Mrs. Jewel Hackctt, 
here in Ohio, made $35.00 in 
seven hours. These exceptional 
earnings prove the amazing 
possibilities of my offer to 
women. 

No Limit to This 
Offer 

This is one job where year pay 
at the end of the week is oot 
limited. If yon are hooest, 
conscientious, and willing to 
listen to reason, 1 won't put 
any limit on your earnings. 
Yon will have steady work day 
fa aod day oat. No danger of 
lay-offs— no chance of getting 
filed. That's the kind of work 
I am offering yon now. 


FREE FORDS 


Sons Vacancies Already Fitted 

My Tea sod Coffee Route* are not an ex- 
periment. Others are making big money 
—why not you? If yon have been work- 
ing pvt time or for poor wages, this is 
your opportunity to get cash immediately 
to pay your bills and live well. Here s 
what some have already done. Wm. E. 
Berkhimer, Pa., cleared $10.00 in one 
day and as high as $90.00 in one week. 
Stanford Berg, $75.00 in one week. 
Wm. H. Newcomb, N Y., $14.00 inoae 
day; $80.00 in one week. G. V Bud aw, 
Tex., jumped his income from $io.oe 
a week to $65.00 a week. These ex- 
ceptional earnings are proof of the amaz- 
ing possibilities of my offer. Hundreds 
of other Route Managers have written 
me like this.*. Better send me your name 
today. k 

Send No Money— dud Nime 

I want people right away to handle 
Routes and look after my business. Don't 
send money— just your name — so I can 
lay all the facts before you and then you 
can decide if the work and pay are 
satisfactory. Send came on coupon or 
penny postcard. Costs nothing. Do it 
today. 


I furnish my 
Managers with 8-Cyli 


Routt Tudor Sedans free to ride fa. This 
Ford is an extra bonus— not a prize or a 
raffle. It is in addi- 
tion to your regular 

pay. 


FOOD ROUTE COUPON 


ALBERT MILLS, Rout# Manager 

1179 Monmouth Avo., Cincinnati, Ohio * 

Tell me about your Tea aod Coffee Route Plan and bow I can get 
started making up to $60.00 a week at oocc. 


■ Name. 


Address. 


(Please Print or Write Plainly) 
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PAY UP TO 
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^M^Cott^Grove^vei 


WANTED 

'SIT with tuh tin 

m ~~~ ~ — "r.j — — _ .*'**»— ; y^ Cv O- D. Deduct 

V« r A e N*S* y^'S'V^OTVVi' 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 

*n «q?«rt Taxidermtot. We teach you at bam* 
X Mail to mount Birds, Animals. , 


game also common animals, 

squirrels, rabbits, frogs and pig- 
I eons. Big Fronts in spare time. 

Ifreebookijm^I 

J how to bare • wonderful hobby I 
' and bow to turn your spare time I 
Pjnto Sure Profits. JFrea. Send To- 1 
day. Don’t delay. State Age. I 

M.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 3038 Court Bldg.. Omaha. Nab. 




TOBACCO HABIT 

BANISHED 

FOR THOUSANDS OF MEN 

QUICK. SURE. LASTING RESULTS 


In most cases Tobacco Redeemer relieves eraving for 
tobacco completely in a very few days. An absolutely safe, 
dependable, and thoroughly reliable treatment. No matter 
how long the habit, or in what form used, all craving for 
tobacco usually vanishes when this pleasant. Inexpensive 
treatment is used according to simple directions. The treat- 
ment has helped thousands and should help you. Tour 
money returned without argument or question If not satis- 
lied. Write for free explanatory booklet and proof of what 
Tobacco Redeemer has done for men addicted to the to- 
bacco habit. Send post card or letter today. 

NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 

D«pt. 600 Clayton Station St. Louis. Mo. 



P. 0. Clerk 
Matron 

Itnm grant Inepactor 
Typiat 

INSTRUCTION BUREAU, DtpL 112, St. Lsub, Ms. 

Bend me FREE particulars “Haw To Qualify" for fo- ■ 
tun Gwrrnnwnt Jobe marked "X." Salaries, location*, | 
opportunities. eto. ALL SENT FREE. 


NAME 

L ADDRESS . . 



High School 
Course in 
2 Years 

f Thls simplified com- 
plete High School course— specially pre- 
pared for home study by leading profess- 
ora — meets all requirements for entrance I 
to college, business and leading professions. | 
Pelf Afta Over 200 noted Engineers, B 
vOllbBC ness Men, and Educ&t 

Training 

II Q1IJIIIC. grade vocational training at torn*. A 


training at tpn». 
TJ, 8. Government figures show that the , 
high school graduate averages SI 6 a week ^ 


^high: 

\ 


more than the grade school graduate, 
while the college man ave: 


$25 a week more than the hlg 
school graduate and $41 a week 
more than the grade school <* 
graduate. 


The University of the Home 


ter what your inclinations may be, you cant hope to succeed 
proper training. Cheek kind of work preferred and tot us 
1 fall details without obligation. < 


No matter what you r li 
without prop 
send you full • 

American School 

Dap*. C-S2J , Drevel Aw. St 58th St, Chic... 
Archltvctur, & BulWIn, ..Electrical Englneerls* 

..Automotive Englnwrln, ..Civil Engineering 

.JiulnmNlanacmunt ..CMlpM* Uv 

. .Higher Accounting (C.P.A.) ..Mochonlcol Engineering 
& Designing ..High School Couno 


OLD MONEY 

and stamps 

WANTED 


■DOST YOURSELF! It pays! I paid LD. 

A Martin, Virginia, $200 for a single copper 
cent. Mr. Maiming. New York. $2,500 for on, 
silver dollar. Mrs. OF. Adama $710 for a few old 
mins. I want all kinda of old coins, medals, bills 
and stamps. I pay big cash premiums. 

WILL FAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel 
(not buffalo) and hundreds mf other- amating 
prices for coins. Get in touch with me. Send 
4c for Large Illustrated Coin Folder and farther 
particulars. It may mean much profit to you. 
Write today to 

IISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 

Dept. 160 FORT WORTH TEXAS 

(Largut Rare Cos Fuiblub n uet taUS.) 


R LEARN "P IN LOS ANGELES 

adio-lelevision 



TALKING PICTURES AND ELECTRICITY 

In tort s few years. Radio baa become one of the world’* load in* industries. Talk 
inc pic tores have brought new life and opportunity to the Mot tee. Now, Television 
a Wo with e promise of growth and activity so great it cannot be eetimated. Cony' 
to Lot Angelas mad learn these fascinating Trade*. Time* are getting batter. Th> 
want of the depression i» over. Thousand* of new jobs wiU oall ht trained men. 

EARN ROOM AND BOARD 

7IT, of oar rtndenfee are earning their living expense* while attending echoed no" 
We help you get a job. If you are ebart of money, write and explain your problem. W e 
also allow your Coaeh Railroad Fare to Los Angeles. 

Send for Froo Book 

r nXIToE TC "KADio" ST EtECTfiTTilET'dnSSCr’ - 

- Dept. NG-ll. 4006 So. F^ueroa St„ Lop Angeles, 


send me your big 
j Pictures, Radio and Electricity. 

I 


Book on Ti 


'JZBttSSBgi 


I 


Addraos. 




Please mention Newsstand Group when answering advertisements 
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ftf AMDAKD^ BUSP4E1 


pepted to any form (or de^alopoient, revision. copyright and 
unlssjon to studios and publishers. Established 1917. Loca- 
n aod exceptional facilities make our 6STRVICE MOST 
iVANTAGEOOS. Sales dept on commission basis. FREE 
iOKLET gfvef full particulara. 


No Joke To Be Deaf 


issmm 


—his own Invention. He wore i 
day tad night. They stopped 
noises and ringing ears. The; 
invisible and perfectly comfort 
No one see* them. Write to 


AGENTS WANTED gJBJSIlWtttfiiM 

Bly Money every day eelling Drone Shirts. 
Wock Shirte. NuokweAr. Underwear. Dresses 
L fleeter*. Bmocia. Pajama*. L nn > he r jacks. 
I Sweaters. Leathercoais. Pants, Play Suits. 
I fiveral]*. Coveralls, Raincoats. Office Coats. 
1 Uniforms. Everythin* Guaranteed. Ex- 
\ perience unnecessary. BIG OUTFIT FREE! 
rj Writ# quick. 


DIRECT FROM MO VI ELAND 

THKJLUNO Lov^LErraas ■WBS 

ja LOVING DROPS 

■L X BBF WONt CO. Dept. N II. Bn Itll, H oil food, Ml 


‘1 Los* of Weight, Anaemia, end 

f tomaefa Trouble are other signs, 
uch conditions, due tft Round- 
Miur " worm*. Should and as sow a* 

^ 1 11 these disgusting, health -destroying 

39 i parasites have been expelled by 

* * Dr. Jayna*a VermlVuM — famous . 

mac for 103 year* at the best known 95 

ni5 w way to rid old and young of thia($ 
mysterious trouble which ruins 
onaw digestion and appetite, tape your\ 
_ , strength and vitality, makes blood * 

■a by thin and weak, causa* nervousness. 

sleeplessness, and bad dreams. A 
slpgle trial of Dr. Jayne's Verml 
1 ■ may end these chronic troubles by 

ing the real cause — worm* 1 V 
irms go, watch pep, appetite weight and etre 
tym as stomach troubles vanish. Dr. Jayne'* f*i 
gran teed Vermifuge and Tonics can be had at 
ug gtnre. The only pleasant Vermifug*. 

Send only 25 cents (coin or stamps 1 for a 
Y«*rmlfuf<b under this liberal mppejfcback o 
name ami address we Will Include several use! 


gig MONEY SELLING SHIRTS 


CTADItC^ TALKIES 

j\\JY\\LJMAOA 2 /HES 


Please mention Newsstand Grout when answering advertisements 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
lor patents. Send sketch or model for 1 
instructions or write for free book, “How to Obtain a 
Patent’’ and “Record of Invention" form. No charge 
for information on bow to proceed. CLARENCE A O’BRIEN. 
Registered Petent Attorney, 187-E Adam, Bunding, Washington, D. C, 

OWN A CARAMEL”# 

Pop-Corn Store • 

Make quick nccen with CARMBLCRISP... 

"*■ nsational new candied Pop-Corn confection. 

•ong. Openings in many town*. 


ttlecapi 


co andl 


CARMELCRISP MACHINE CO,, 
1191 High Strset it Springfield, Ohio 


ToAnySui; 

Double th« H_ _ 
coat and vest with correctly 
matched pants. 1 00 ,000 patterns. 
Every pair hand taile * ' 

Out match seat FREl 
panto are made. Fit t 

s 


your 


STOP Your Rupture 

Worries! 

•a you would a I * 


■okon Warts together 
broken *lm b. llo ob- 
ir pad*. No salves or pli 
or imitation*. Never sol 


FOREST JOBS 

easily available. $125-$200 per month. 
Permanent. Cabin, bunt, trap, patrol 

Got details immediately 

Rayson Ssrrica Bureau, Dept. K-52, Denver, Cole- 


Stomach Pains? 


Dangerous Worms Cause Stubborn Troubles 
Often Mistaken for Digestive Disorders 


FREE 

OF COST 
ir NOT 
RELIEVE - 




the 


feted, 
in to 


ptlf see' 

This Is because everyone 
dfe raw fruit*, cabbage, carrots, 
lettuce and wdpach regularly. 
The tiny. Invisible egg* of dls- 
■ 05 ting int^stijaal worms art car- 
ried Urta your syfUm on these 
ftibda, no mattgr how careful yap 
are. They may also be caught 
from fliee am) peta. Grewn to 
frill size (up to 15 inches),, they 
travel back and fotth in lnt< 

#d atemgeh. 

“’eoBUng i 


Iteltlneg 


Try the Pleasant 
Vermifuge j 

Dr. Jayne's 

Recommended by 
Doctor 9 


-Jf £ 


to large knots, 
erioua abdominal 


muse Consrlpauon. ipysienous auaominai < 

E®r mm. 

FREE of Cost RELIEVED 
DR. D. JAYNE & SON, Inc., 


useful gift, and n 

9 Vine Street, Phil#., Pa. Dept. V-9J1 
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Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 

The only way yonr body can clean out Acids and 
Pois&nous wastes from your blood Is thru the function 
of millions of tiny Kidney tubee or Alters, but be care- 
fill, don't use drastic, irritating drugs. If poorly func- 
tioning Kidneys and Bladder make you suffer from 
Getting Up Nights, Leg Pains, Nervousness, Stiffness, 
Burning, Smarting, Acidity, Neuralgia or Hheumatic 
Pains, Lumbago, or Lose of Energy, don’t waste a 
minute. Try the Doctor’s prescription called Cysteac 
(pronounced Slss-tex). Formula id every package 
Starts work in 16 minutes. Soothes and tones raw, 
irritated tissuea It is helping millions and is guar- 
anteed to Ax you up or money back on return of empty 
package. Cyst ex is only 76c at druggists. 


Ohe U S. AIR CORPS 



Takes in this rear BOO unmarried men who are leas 
than 28 yean of age and give* them FREE FLYING 
TRAINING, consisting of 200 SOLO HOURS, in- 
eluding cross-country, night, and blind flying. Give* them Special 
Uniforms, Transportation to the Field, Living Expense*, and also 
pays each man $75 a month for learning to FLY. Plenty of FLY ING 
here. The Training costs Absolutely Nothing. Let Ui TeU You: 
How to Get In, Information about Uniforms. Leave, and Actual 
Life «t the New $10,000,000 Field. Send your Name. Hand postmen $1 and 
postal* when 0000 Word Information oomea. It ie COMPLETE. Nothing else 

FLYING INTELLIGENCE BUREAU 
4*1 Judton I. Wtg Blit; LM An9»lM, C.IHoml, 

DEAFNESS IS MISERY 

Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
go to Theatre and Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tidy Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wirei, batteries Of heaa piece. 

They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of [)PiS4 U 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 

S. a LEONARD, (no.. Suite KL 70 Sill An.. New Veit 

unpKolinr 

■ ■guaranteed harmless home treatment Can be given 



Be A Detective 

Jvlake Secret Investigations 
Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. 
DETECTiVE Particulars FREE. Write NOW to 
GEO, N. R. WAGNER, 2640 Broadway, N. Y. 


W$0&. 

tions .and big success 

end public life. Be 1 , 

. Greater oppoftonitlea now *1 
before. Big corporation* an 
9f men with legal training. Bum 
*S.OOO to $10,000 Annually 

■uuatos In every section of the United 

ses&imss** 

LaSeue Extension University, Dept. U7S-L, Cnleage 
The World’* Largest Business Training Institution 




NEW VIGOR 


RED BLOOD end 
NERVE FORCE 

NEW DISCOVERY IS 
4 TIMES FASTER 

No man need b« discouraged because 
•te, dverwotk, nerve strain and worry 
have lowered hi* vital powers. Nerve 
force and manly vigor Is quickly replen- 


ished as rich new J 


vitalizes tired 


r rfu 

nerves and weak organ?. Plenty of Iron 
in the blood means pep and power, en- 


ergy and endurance. 



druggist. Red Blood Is 


DR. JAYNE’S TONIC PILLS 

This potent tonic is guaranteed bk every i — . -- 

completely renewed In 8 weeks. Make new blood richer in ironl 
Strengthen tired nervea and weak organa! Ctet rid of weakn em 
headaches, nervousness, underweight and other trouBISs due to weak, 
thin blood. Ask druggist for retular 70c package or send H ’■reel 
for special combination offrf. 

DR. D. JAYNE A SON. Inc. (103 Ynn aid) 

2 Vine St.. PhlliuMloliU, P«„ Dent. 6-26* 


Man Can Now Use 

STRANGE INNER POWER 

Have you wondered why many dream 
of success and happiness, but never 
attain itt Why they struggle through 
the deadly ^monotony or daily grind, 
for the few who seem to get ALL the 
good things of Hfe ? If you have had 
visions of wonderful achievement and 
rtchea, it la proof that they are pos- 
sible to obtain because they are part 
of your INNER POWER that can be 
tapped if yon are given the Key. Yogi 
Alpha, Internationally known Psychol- 
ogist and Philosopher, has discovered a new and rev 
ary teaching which reveals this Inner Power. . within 
so dynamic and forceful that it can carry yod on tr 

happiness, health and financial iuccesa almost t 

The secret Key to this great power ia so simple to under- 
stand... so easy to apply... that it ia amazing that Bo one baa 
found it before. 

Write today for FREE copy of Yogi Alpha's * 'Key to Your 
Inner Power* which tells the fascinating am mm am mm 
Story of his discovery and reveals the as- E D E E 
ton tiding Secret which can unlock the reser- I ■% am am 

E of vast riches within YOU. Address . *, . _ 

»(Lg» Box " >Dwt - 8 - A iii&wZS* 




$1260 TO $3400 YEAR 


Men -Women- 18 to 50 
STEADY WORK 
Many future 


/ FRANKLIN 
Dept. 


institute 


/ Rochester, W. Y. 

/ Gentlemen: Rush. #R£E list of 

Mail ^ • puaitfon. 

Coupon 

Today- / N,n "- 

S “« ^^ddrU, 


book describing salaries, hours, wdfle, 
and giving full particulars oo to# to f 


Please mention Newsstand Group when answering advertisement* 
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Mechanism and Energy 

By T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D. 


T HE production of manufactured 
products, in old times, was largely 
the work of the human hands and 
muscle, with a certain expenditure of 
brain, but of late years machinery has 
gone far towards displacing the workman 
from his old-time job. He has less use 
for brain and for technical training than 
ever before. 

The automobile is a most striking ex- 
ample of this feature in the development 
of the world. The actual construction of 
a car in the great factories is far less mat- 
ter of the human work than it ever was 
before, the great row of material going 
down along the travelling way, with a lot 
of workmen by the sides, each one doing 
the samee thing day-in and day-out, is a 
very impressive illustration of this. It 
has the unpleasant suggestion that the 
man’s intellect and character will become 


mechanized, so that after a few years he* 
will be little more than a machine. As 
the world is now, there are a limited num- 
ber of men who are enormously wealthy 
and what we may call an unlimited num- 
ber who are enormously poor. Benevo- 
lently disposed people consider that this 
is all wrong and that every man should 
have his comfortable home and some 
would even say that he should have his 
automobile, although others think there 
are too many of them now on our roads. 

For thousands of years clothes were 
made by hand, the fabric was cut out and 
sewed together by hand, using the small- 
est tool that humanity employs, namely, 
the needle. But at last some inventor got 
the happy idea of putting the eye of the 
needle near the point and if he had gone 
no further than this, hand-sewing might 
have been revolutionized. But the needle 
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with the eye near the point was destined 
and invented for use in the sewing ma- 
chine, and now after years and centuries 
of hand sewing, the sewing machine is 
universally used. It even has seemed too 
humanistic to operate the treadle by the 
feet, so a little electric motor is attached, 
and all the operator has to do is to guide 
the material on its course beneath the 
needle. 

There was another important change. 
The needle was carried at the end of 
a vibrating arm pivoted about 8 
inches from it. The needle therefore fol- 
lowed a curved path and had to be curved 
itself so as to represent an arc of the 
circle described by the end of the vibrat- 
ing lever. 

Here, trouble arose, for crooked needles 
naturally had to break, so in order to 
employ a straight needle a reciprocal 
iectiliniar motion was given to it and the 
thin straight needle would go through an 
astonishing thickness of material without 
fracture. 

It would be a simple matter to fill the 
pages of this magazine with precisely 
such forgotten incidents as these. When 
you buy an automobile you never think 
of the way it is put together, going down 
the long path with the workmen each 
doing his one little thing upon it. You 
buy a suit of clothes, but you never think 
that about a century ago the sewing ma- 
chine was unknown, and that the needle 
perforated at the end was all that made 
the sewing machine possible. Through 
the whole world of mechanics and tech- 
nology there is the same story — there was 
the invention of some little thing which 
in time revolutionized a Whole industry, 
and so we say the world goes forward. 

But if we are doing so much By ma- 
chinery, as to feel that we are changing 
the whole vision of life, what is the funda- 
mental thing needed to carry on the game, 
to keep the robots going, and to threaten 
to throw all mankind into idleness be- 


cause a machine will do the work of a 
hundred or more men? Whether good 
or bad, machinery is here to stay. It will 
be constantly improved, will be more and 
more widely used and even the strange- 
looking blue eagle will be unable to pro- 
duce any definite effect upon it, Ih a 
way, we may feel that we have more pro- 
ductive power in our hands than we re- 
quire, and the restricting the area of 
cultivated ground and the plowing under 
of crops is a strange exhibition of a want 
of balance in the world. 

But the world is going on with ma- 
chinery. More and more it is going to 
be used, and in order to use it, back of it 
there must be a supply of energy and so 
far energy has always been, in a sense, 
the gift of nature. Between nature giv- 
ing us energy and machines givihg us 
products, mankind seems to be getting 
into the position of doing little or nothing 
for itself. 

Back of everything is energy. The 
machine without it is Useless. 

We have now got into the position of 
using up fuel, oil, coal or natural gas, 
being the principal things, with a large 
amount also of power from waterfalls. 
If we are really making any kind of an 
jnroad on the future supplies of fuel, and 
this i9 rather an appalling thought, what 
will the future do for power to run its 
machines? Natural sources of fuel are 
being exhausted. This is true irrespective 
of how much oil and coal and natural gas 
Mother Earth has locked up in her 
bosom. We are burning up oil and coal 
and natural gas to produce energy, and 
are distributing it by various means to 
all sorts of tinit9, from the electrically- 
driven sewing machine to the turbine de- 
veloping thousands of horsepower. The 
fuel which turns the gigantic dynamo 
through one revolution will never turn it 
through another, because it ha9 been 
annihilated ih its function Of a producer 
of energy. When you bum coal, ef oil. Of 
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natural gas, it is simply removed from 
the face of the earth, and there is that 
much less left for posterity. 

Now it so happens that as the use for 
machinery increases, the discovery of 
sources of energy seems to keep pace with 
it, but it is almost a certainty that unless 
a change occurs these natural sources of 
fuel energy will be exhausted. Of course 
we do not know how long a period will 
elapse before all fuel is consumed. 

It is an open question as to how many 
people realize that in former days vastly 
larger proportions of the world’s energy 
was supplied without any degree of ex- 
haustion; and the powers as used were 
always there year after year and there 
was no dread as we may call it, that fu- 
ture generations would be stranded on 
the shore for lack of fuel. In other 
words, our predecessors used natural 
cosmic powers for their work, and to-day 
those same powers are at our disposal, 
but they are going into a greater and 
greater proportion of disuse, except as 
far as the use of streams for driving 
water motors is concerned. 

The motion of air, as exhibited in 
winds, for generations past has been used 
for the development of power. If drov^ 
windmills all over the lower levels of 
Holland so that the very existence of the 
polders, as the great fields below water 
level are termed, depended on the wind 
driving the windmills that pumped out 
the sea water. It seems much more 
logical and in the line of good mechanics 
to drive a ship across the ocean by the 
wind rather than to expend thousands of 
tons of coal or oil to force her through 
the water. The intermittence of the 
wind, its uncertainty and the limitation of 
the speed which it could give to a vessel 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
are what put sailing vessels into the dis- 
card. In the wind we have one of the 
great cosmic powers, which in proportion 


to the use made by man of other powers 
is going more and more into oblivion. 

And now we come to water power. 
Here, by damming rivers, artificial water 
falls are obtained which can drive ma- 
chinery and produce power and which do 
produce it in enormous quantities. The 
operation is so automatic that a plant 
may take care of itself to all intents and 
purposes, and here we may feel that en- 
gineers are doing the right thing. The 
sun is raising the water up to the level 
of the clouds and it falls on high ground 
and feeds the natural or the artificial 
water falls, as they may be termed, so 
that what we are using is the power of the 
sun and what we call hydraulic power is 
really sun power. The water is a mere 
incident in the process. 

Now the sun and the moon together 
produce another enormous quantity of 
energy on the earth, and this used to be 
very nicely utilized for mechanical power 
and the driving of machinery, when there 
were less extravagant demands for 
energy. This is tidal power. Many ele- 
ments enter into the production of tides. 
In some places such as Liverpool, the 
Bay of Fundy, and Passamoquoddy Bay, 
they rise and fall many feet. They do 
this with great regularity and in many 
places its enormous power in one sense 
is begging man to use it. But he prefers 
to dig down into the earth or drilling holes 
and sinking pipes into it, and gets his fuel 
therefrom, while the tide all over the 
earth is ready to deliver power to him. 
Projects have been worked out for utiliz- 
ing the tide in Passamoquoddy Bay and 
in the Harbor of Bristol and in many 
other places. Our forefathers used to 
put up dams with tidal gates and im- 
pound water at high tide. This was used 
to drive mill wheels at low water. In a 
sense in doing this, they were far ahead 
of us. In our neglect of tidal power that 
is waiting to be used, it would seem that 
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we are committing a sin under the laws 
of mechanical energy, for waste and low 
efficiency is the great crime in mechanics. 
What greater crime in this sense can there 
be than letting a rise of tide of thirty or 
forty feet affecting thousands of tons of 
water, which is waiting to be utilized by 
man in localities from one end of the 
globe to the other, go to waste? And 
this again is not hydraulic power in its 
origin, but just as before it is sun power 
along with moon power added. 

It presents a very impressive picture 
of the earth that we are living on, this 
wonderful sphereoid, that wanting to 
drive machinery, we have the sun and 
moon to do it for us. If we chose to use 
them, we could make the sun and the 
moon do far more for us than they do 
now, because we virtually are neglecting 
the enormous power of the tides. Imagine 
the power developed in the Bay of Fundi 
by the tide, not utilized by man. The 
calculations show enormous amount of 
power going to waste there every six 
hours^of falling tide. 

In Switzerland, there are many water- 
falls whose power is utilized and these 
derive their flow in many cases from 
melting glaciers or masses of ice. The 
water was picked up by the sun as a gas ; 
by changes of temperature and climatic 
conditions was condensed in the air and 
formed water again, and fell as showers on 
high ground. Switzerland is living to a 
great extent, as far as power is con- 
cerned, on the sun and this applies to 
other regions — Norway is doing it, Ire- 
land is developing power on the Shannon 
River and if she knew what to do with 
it when she got it, Iceland could develop 
normous horsepower with her glacial 
cateracts. 

This class of power derived from 
snow-covered mountains and from gla- 
ciers is fancifully termed white coal. 
Where the flow of a river is made to turn 


waterwheels and give power, the imagina- 
tive engineer sometimes calls it green 
coal. Tidal power, such as recently sug- 
gested for Passamoquoddy Bay and for 
the harbor of Bristol, England, is known 
as blue coal. 

When our forefathers utilized wind- 
power in their windmills and waterpower 
of tide or streams, the missing element 
was electricity. To round out and com- 
plete the mechanical cycle, storage of 
power was needed. Electric motors and 
generators go back for but a few years 
in their history. Electric motors have 
wonderfully high efficiency, going well 
over 90 per cent, but in most tidal con- 
structions, they would only be producing 
power part of the time. It would be per- 
fectly simple to impound some of the 
power in storage batteries while the gene- 
rators were active, so as to have a con- 
tinuous delivery of current. 

There are other sources of sun power. 
In the tropic ocean if we go down deep 
enough with our thermometer we will 
find the water extremely cold while it 
may be warm on the surface. The at- 
tempt has been made to utilize this differ- 
ence in temperature for the production of 
power, but it proved that the amount pro- 
duced was too small to be of economic 
value. Many efforts have been made to 
use the radiated heat of the sun, and some 
degree of success has been attained. But 
tidal rise and fall is waiting to be used 
by man. The water power plants use the 
smaller part of the cosmic energy, as it 
may be termed. 

Coal may be defined as fossil trees and 
vegetation. The original vegetation de- 
pended upon sunlight and rain for its 
growth. Petroleum may be in the same 
order. There is an impressive difference 
between it and coal, so that there is room 
for considerable theorizing or even sur- 
mising as to the origin of petroleum and 
natural gas. But it is reasonably safe to 
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say that ih their origin both were de- 
pendent on the action of the sun. Plant 
life always required heat and actinic 
rays and moisture. As the giant vegeta- 
tion of the carboniferous and contiguous 
eras absorbed the moisture of the soil and 
of the humid air and heavy rainfalls, 
the “mechanism” of the supply was ef- 
fected by the sun. The very production 
of wood fibre needed sunlight. We are 
burning coal in great quantity, which ma- 
terial was produced by the action of the 
sun on plant life. Forestation, to the 
value of which this country is only now 
fairly awakening, depends also oh the 
sun. We are making great use of the lu- 


minary and are calling on it more every 
year to do our work. 

The moon is being neglected in its 
function, shared with the sun as a pro- 
ducer of tides for these are now neg- 
lected. 

Wave motors have been experimented 
with and are used to operate sound pro- 
ducing buoys. But this use is insignifi- 
cant. Waves are produced by wind and 
tidal currents, so that we may say that 
whistling buoys and bell buoys which 
give warning signals to ships, are oper- 
ated by the very forces which wrecks 
the vessels, and which forces come from 
sun and moon. 


Acceleration 


I N many stories which have appeared 
in our magazine the endurance of 
acceleration by the human system 
plays a part. We quote from the columns 
of the N. Y. Herald~Tribune of August 
10th of the present year, the following 
interesting communication touching on 
the subject of rapid ascent, with its en- 
suing change of atmospheric pressure and 
what the writer of this interesting letter 
terms the “terrific acceleration and de- 
celeration” incident to it. 

SWIFT LIFTS IN THE RUHR 

To the New York Herald Tribune: 

In to-day’s Herald Tribune under 
“Current Happenings in Science” is a re- 
port about elevator speeds in connection 
with tests in the R. C. A. Building. The 
writer was employed for a time in coal 


mines in the Ruhr. There the allowed 
maximum speed for hoists in material 
transport is twenty-five meters a second ; 
for human transport the figure is twelve 
meters. But even those speed limits are 
sometimes bent a bit under the str?ss of 
rapid transport. 

Twenty-five meters a second is almost 
5,000 feet a minute and the writer has 
traveled many times that speed up and 
down for 2,000 and 3,000 foot stretches. 
There is quite a kick in traveling that fast 
up or down for anybody who can stand 
the terrific acceleration and deceleration 
and the sudden change in air pressure, 
which is hard on the eardrums. 

FREDERICK G. HEHR. 

Sayville, L. L, Aug. 6, 1933. 

The End 


Whisper of Death 

By HARL VINCENT 

This ingenius story by Harl Vincent departs a little from his usual vein 
and gives us a strange picture of an affliction brought upon the earth and 
how it was coped with. There is an element of tragedy and romance in it, 
and we are sure that our readers will be glad to read this narration based 
upon a physical phenomenon. We often feel that one of the criteria of merit 
in a story is its ending. We truthfully recommend to our readers the excit- 
ing and unexpected ending of this narration. 

Illustrated by MOREY 


CHAPTER I 
Silence in Manhattan 

A S he came up out of the subway 
/l at Wall Street, Wayne Gor- 

/ 1 don was assailed by a feeling 
Ji. ^ of sudden bewilderment. A 
sharp twang as of the snap- 
ping of a taut cable had echoed in his 
ears. Then hollow silence swept down. 
No ordinary lulling of the usual traffic 
noises of the financial district, but com- 
plete absence of even the slightest of 
sounds. It was incredible, ghastly. 

Wayne’s head jerked up in astonish- 
ment. A moment before there had been 
the mounting roar of the express train 
as it pulled away from the station plat- 
form below; the shrill hawking of a 
news vendor at the head of the stairs; 
raucous toots of warning from automo- 
biles in the street. But now — it flashed 
across his mind that he had lost his hear- 
ing in some swift and unaccountable 
fashion. 

Noontime crowds of office workers 
packed the sidewalks as usual. Surface 
cars were moving soundlessly on Broad- 
way; taxis cruised near the curb. But 
over the scene had come a curious slack- 
ening of pace, as in a slow motion-pic- 
ture. Pedestrians were seen to falter in 
their steps, many stopping uncertainly to 
stare with jaws sagging. 


A portly red- faced man, stumbling to- 
ward Wayne, peered into his face with 
terror-wide eyes. “God 1 I’ve gone 
deaf.” His lips formed the words un- 
mistakably, but no sounds accompanied 
their jerky movements. Wayne shook 
his head in negation, pointing to a near 
by group. 

“It isn’t our ears,” he said. “Some- 
thing’s wrong with the air.” Resonant 
vibrations in chest and nasal passages 
assured him that he had actually spoken, 
but he knew his voice had not reached 
the other’s ears. The portly one moved 
on as if in a daze. 

A woman, tottering on her feet at the 
curb, went suddenly white and slumped 
to the pavement in a dead faint. A taxi- 
cab, about to turn the comer into Wall 
Street, halted so suddenly as to leave the 
black marks of sliding tires on the 
asphalt. But there was no screech of 
brakes, no horrified cry from the driver, 
whose face contorted with a shout of 
warning that reached no ear. Only the 
ghostly silence and a sea of frightened, 
staring faces. No one moved to assist 
the woman whose limp body lay a scant 
two inches from the front wheels. 

T HEN Wayne was swept along in a 
sudden rush of panic-stricken hu- 
manity. Blind fear of the unknown and 
the frantic desire to flee had seized upon 
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the mob. The resulting confusion was 
indescribable. But eerily soundless. It 
was like a riot scene of the films in the 
days before the talking picture came. 

From office building entrances stam- 
peding thousands streamed into the al- 
ready crowded streets. Young hoodlums, 
biding together, formed flying wedges, 
driving ruthlessly through the press to- 
ward destinations unknown. Fists of 
men were flying. Frail girls, grown hys- 
terical, fought like young tigresses, with 
teeth and nails, to save themselves from 
crushing and trampling. Faces upraised, 
some white with fear, others, purple and 
with veins swollen from desperate efforts 
to voice shrieks or curses, were there. 
But not so much as a whisper of sound 
flung back from the towering skyscraper 
walls. 

Over at the end of Broad Street a 
green-painted armored truck was seen to 
lurch erratically through the mob in 
front of the Sub-Treasury. Obviously 
out of control, or driverless, it mounted 
the curb, plowing its way to the wide 
stflne steps where it crashed amid a 
welter of unfortunate and desperately 
struggling humans. Radiator and fen- 
ders were crumpled — noiselessly. The 
agonized cries of a dozen injured reached 
no mortal ears. 

Then, as suddenly as it had come, the 
blanket of silence lifted. A terrific 
bombilation of sound smote Wayne’s 
eardrums with the force of an explosion. 
The din of the city rose anew, ampli- 
fied a thousand times beyond normal. 
Wild clamorings qf a frantic populace 
echoed from the cliff-walls of buildings. 

A momentary lull followed, as realiza- 
tion came to excited thousands that the 
weird phenomenon had spent its mys- 
terious energy and was gone. Then an 
uproar came up from the streets of 
downtown New York, such as had never 
greeted a returning hero or even the 
World War armistice. Unreasoning, liv- 


ing only in the moment and knowing 
naught save that this incomprehensible 
thing no longer menaced, the multitude 
went as mad with exuberance as it had 
been mad with terror. Clanging of am- 
bulance gongs and the sirens of police 
cars served only to swell the hullaballoo 
of jubilation. 

Wayne Gordon, now carried along in 
the howling mob, now bucking its per- 
verse countermovements, eventually suc- 
ceeded in reaching the new Airways 
Building where a helicopter cab might 
be hired. 

T EN minutes later he alighted on the 
mid-town landing stage over Cen- 
tral Park West, was whisked down to 
the street level in the voice-controlled 
automatic elevator, and proceeded at 
once to Bret Garrison’s place in West 
Seventy-fourth Street. 

His friend greeted him in the library 
of the old browns tone front he had 
maintained so obstinately against the en- 
croachment of the more modern struc- 
tures that now reared their imposing 
metal facades throughout the mid-town 
section. As usual, Bret’s shirt sleeves 
were rolled above the elbow and a la- 
boratory apron hung loosely upon his 
spare frame. His blue eyes twinkled 
when he observed the broken crown of 
Wayne’s straw hat and the disheveled 
appearance of his clothing. 

“Must be you got mixed up in the 
ruckus downtown,” he grinned. 

“Did I ! You should have been there.” 
“Yes, I saw. It was on the television 
newscast about as soon as it started. A 
panic, sure enough.” 

“Oh, it came through the newscast?” 
Wayne turned from the mirror where he 
had been trying vainly to restore a sem- 
blance of neatness to his disordered 
cravat and crumpled collar. “No sound 
though, was there?” 

“None — from there. Only the image 
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flashes.” Bret’s gaze was sober now, 
speculative. “No noises at all excepting 
some rot of Doc Collyer’s that the cen- 
tral announcers handed out. He issued a 
statement to United Newscasts; tried to 
explain the thing as a natural phenome- 
non. I switched off my visiphone.” 

Wayne stared. He had expected his 
friend to expound elaborate theories that 
would have to do with strange meteoro- 
logical conditions. It had not occurred 
to him that any other explanation was 
possible. “You mean this silence was 
produced artificially!” he exclaimed. 

“Something like that. And that isn’t 
the worst, is my idea.” 

“But why? Why should anyone ” 

“That’s just it. Come into the work- 
shop, Wayne.” 

B RET GARRISON, a bachelor of 
independent means and an ardent 
devotee of science, had here assembled 
what was perhaps the best equipped 
laboratory for electronic research in the 
United States. Although a frequent vis- 
itor in the place, Wayne always viewed 
its cluttered array of mechanisms with 
something of dismayed awe. He was 
stopped now by his friend before an ap- 
paratus he had not seen before. 

“Twenty years ago,” said Bret, “Mil- 
likan, Lange and Brasch, and others suc- 
ceeded in exploding the atom. But they 
hadn’t any ” 

“I thought you’d be interested in my 
experience downtown,” Wayne broke in, 
“That’s why I hurried up here. I didn’t 
expect one of your physics lectures.” 

“I am interested, but first I want to 
show you something that may have con- 
siderable bearing on this silence thing.” 
As he talked, Bret was inserting a pellet 
of yellow metal in a crucible which he 
then placed in the machine. “Let me 
see your watch,” he demanded, for no 
apparent reason. 

Wondering, Gordon handed it over, 


noting with a start of surprise that its 
case was rough and blackened. “Why, 
I hadn’t seen that,” he choked, “It wasn’t 
that way ” 

“No — not before the silence,” drawled 
Bret. “This was a gold-filled case. Not 
cheap, you understand — twenty year and 
all that. Layers of gold over a base 
metal, and these layers have vanished. 
Removed during the silence.” 

“Rats! Without my knowledge?” 

“Obviously. Now look; see if this’ll 
sink in.” Bret closed a starting switch 
at the side of his apparatus. There came 
the high-pitched note of a motor-genera- 
tor and the glowing of many vacuum 
tubes. The pellet of metal in the cru- 
cible glowed an eery sputtering green. 

The experimenter moved back from 
his apparatus, taking an ancient revolver 
from a nearby drawer. “It’s loaded with 
blanks,” he explained hastily. Aiming it 
at the floor, he pulled the trigger. 

Wayne jumped at the roaring report. 
“Hell’s hinges!” he barked, “Might as 
well kill a fellow as scare him to death.” 

Bret smiled bleakly. “Now — get thif.” 

He moved close to the apparatus with 
the glowing crucible, firing again. Wayne 
saw the flash of hot gases spurting from 
the muzzle of the little weapon, but 
heard no sound. Again Bret pulled the 
trigger and his revolver spat flame, jerk- 
ing up in his hand with the recoil. As 
before, there was not the slightest report. 

"Good Lord !” gasped Wayne. “Near 
the machine it’s like the silence down- 
town. Some force you’ve got there does 
the same trick. I’d sell my shoes to buy 
the secret.” 

“You don’t have to,” grinned his 
friend, “I’m letting you in on it gratis.” 
He switched off the power from his 
mechanism and withdrew the crucible 
with a pair of tongs. “See now? — it’s 
gone. That was gold, that tiny pellet. 
And I’ve disintegrated it. Atoms were 
torn asunder, resolved into protons and 
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electrons. Annihilated 1" 

Wayne saw that the crucible was 
empty. “Man alive!” he husked. “My 
watch — I see it now. This same force, 
or one like it, was what caused the 

sijence down there. “Why ” He 

paused, aghast at the possibilities that 
suggested themselves. 


“jT'XACTLY, and that isn’t all.” Bret’s 
-L/ long fingers were toying aimlessly 
with the straps of his apron — sure sign 
that he was disturbed. “Wayne,” he 
added, “Commissioner Gill called me just 
before you arrived and told me that 
more than a billion in gold has vanished 
from the sub-treasury vaults. And the 
Assay Office — the banks — all through the 
financial district it is the same story. 
Billions in gold — every last ounce of it 
gone. They’re keeping it from the news- 
casters and papers.” 

The private call of Bret’s visiphone 
was shrilling insistently. Wayne Gordon 
could only stare as his friend moved to 
answer it. 

A* square-jawed face with gimblet 
eyes and bristling iron-gray brows flashed 
in the viewing disc as Bret flipped the 
receiving lever of his instrument, — that 
of Anthony Gill, New York’s harrassed 
Commissioner of Police. 

“Hello Garrison,” he rumbled. “Want 
to give you the latest news first hand. 
Before the newscasts ball things up.” 

“I told you befqre,” said Bret wearily, 
“that I don’t want to mix up in police 
matters. You’re trying to make a damn 
detective of me, Tony, sure enough.” 

“When you hear this,” the other re- 
turned, “you’ll want to be in on it. Lis- 
ten, my boy, we’ve eighteen corpses in 
vjf morgues and hospitals, so far. Nary a 
f mark on any of ’em. Not cases of in- 
jury in the panic, these eighteen. All 
are from the area of silence. From the 
banks — clerks and such — those who were 
nearest the vaults when it happened. 


Dropped in their tracks, they did, and 
never got up.” 

“Weak hearts?” 

“Not according to tfie coroner. His 
doctors call it apoplexy.” 

“Nonsense.” Bret was aroused now. 
“Get some other opinions, Tony. And, 
say — get me a medical report on the con- 
dition of the brain pells of the victims.” 

The Commissioner permitted himself 
a faint smile. “You’ll help us out, then?” 

“Oh, shut up. I’ll help if I can — you 
know that — but I won’t do any of your 
dog-gone sleuthing for you. Which re- 
minds me; have you any clues at all?” 

“Nary a one, my boy — nothing. No 
one saw or heard anything or anybody. 
Most of the vaults were closed at the 
time and remained so through it all; ab- 
solutely unharmed. There wasn’t even a 
suspicion of robbery till later. But the 
bullion had vanished all the same . . . 
huh . . . er . . .” 

Gill’s anxious face turned sharply 
from the viewing disc as one of his of- 
fice aides pressed him for attention. 
When he looked out at Bret once more 
his cheeks had drained of all color. 

“God!” he groaned, “Philadelphia, too 
— word just came in. Same thing there. 
The Mint — Federal Reserve Banks — 
everything. See you later, Garrison.” 

Abruptly the visiphone screen went 
blank. 

•4T 

CHAPTER II 
Bret Moves 

F OR the briefest instant Bret 
Garrison stared uncertainly at 
his friend. Then he became a 
whirlwind of energy, his long legs fly- 
ing as he scudded from the laboratory 
and into the hall. He yanked off his 
apron as he ran, and was up the stairs 
two at a stride. 

“Get out that derby you left here last 
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spring,” he called back. “We’re going 
places — fast. This thing is much bigger 
even than Gill imagines.” 

Wayne grinned appreciatively. Only 
Bret would think of a detail like the 
broken straw at a time like this. Then 
Wayne sobered. It was increasingly evi- 
dent that the strange silence which had 
first swooped down on the Wall Street 
district was man-made. The swiftly fol- 
lowing repetition of the thing in Phila- 
delphia left little room for doubt. And 
such results! Bret hadn’t explained in 
detail and Wayne was still hazy in mind 
as to what the thing might portend. Gill 
had obviously considered it a stupendous 
and mysterious robbery. But it couldn’t 
be that. This force of Bret’s — which 
must be similar to the other — caused the 
actual annihilation of atoms. The small 
globule of metal in his crucible had been 
utterly consumed. And yet . . . 

. Wayne’s thoughts were interrupted by 
the return of his friend, who was dressed 
for the street. “Where to?” he asked 
him. 

“Washington,” said Bret shortly. “One- 
thirty air liner. We’ll have to hustle.” 

Knowing better than to bother with a 
lot of questions, Wayne kept silence as 
he followed the lean scientist from the 
house. Bret would open up regarding 
the matter in his own good time. 

Dissimilar as they were in many ways, 
these two men were nevertheless insep- 
arable companions. Bret, not yet forty, 
was hailed in many quarters as the fore- 
most scientist of the time. An insatiable 
student and experimenter, he yet man- 
aged to get about a great deal and had 
engaged in numerous adventurous expe- 
ditions in the pursuit of scientific knowl- 
edge. A fearless proponent of theories 
at variance with those generally accepted, 
he was often at loggerheads with his 
confreres. Although subject to fits of 
deep abstraction in which he was testily 
uncommunicative, he was, as a general 


rule, companionable and intensely hu- 
man. He was a tall and big-boned man, 
slightly stooped, with narrow clean- 
shaven face and deep-set blue eyes. What 
hair he had was light in color— -a fuzzy 
fringe across the back of his head that 
reached just above his rather prominent 
ears. Inevitably his trousers and coat 
hung loose and baggy on his angular 
frame, though he patronized only the 
best of tailors. 

W AYNE GORDON, a few years 
younger, was his direct opposite 
both in natural inclination and appear- 
ance. Irresponsible and frankly dis- 
claiming any serious ambition, he had 
engaged in one occupation after another 
without much enthusiasm over any. 
“Newscast” reporter, radio operator, 
football coach, automobile and aviation 
mechanic — he had tried his hand at all 
of these and more. He was no student 
at all. In the days of his college athletics 
he had been a three-letter man, and had 
managed to keep himself in good physi- 
cal trim ever since. He was just above 
medium height, stocky and erect. A 
spirit of good-humored mischief seemed 
always to lurk in his flashing black eyes. 
And he had plenty of hair, a wavy dark 
mane that was Bret’s envy. His round, 
good-looking face was marred only by a 
narrow scar on the left cheek which 
showed white when he was excited or 
angry. For Bret Garrison, Wayne would 
go through fire and flood. 

Now, in the cabin of the Washington 
liner, no words had passed between the 
two men for many minutes. The big 
helicopter ship, with nearly a hundred 
passengers aboard, had climbed to the 
thin air of the stratosphere* and was 
speeding toward its destination at better 

* Stratosphere. The height to which the atmosphere 
extends is not definitely known, but it has been found 
that our air can not show a definite pressure at an 
altitude above 50 miles. By various means, we know 
that two distinct regions exist in the earth's atmos- 
phere; the troposphere, which is approximately 10 kilo- 
meters in height, and the stratosphere, which extends to 
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than five hundred miles an hour. In an- 
other twenty minutes they would be set 
down in the nation’s capital.* 

Bret turned suddenly to his companion. 
“Did you hear anything at all during 
that silence ? v he asked. “A whisper or 
murmur ?” 

“Why — why no.” Wayne jerked him- 
self erect in the seat. His friend was 
about to open up. 

“Strange. No faintest sound. You 
sure ?” 

“Why yes — no more than your re- 
volver made. You didn’t expect there’d 
be, did you?” 

“TI rE-L-L. Perhaps. Something dif- 

VV ferent about this though, sure 
enough.” Bret lapsed once more into his 
brown study but only for a moment. 
“And,” he went on, “you know, Wayne, 
this is 1952. Science has progressed with 
amazing strides during the past several 
decades but mankind has changed very 
little. Fundamentally, I mean.” 

The younger man stared. “You kid- 
ding me?” he demanded. “What’s that 
got to do with this?” 

“Everything, I believe. I’m only think- 
ing aloud. Trying to get orientated. You 
see, Wayne, almost everyone wants 
money. Our lives are spent in various 
kinds of effort to accumulate it. Most 
of us, I mean,” — as Gordon grinned — 
“And some will go to any limit in this 
effort. Individuals. Nations.” 

“But this gold — disintegrated. What 
good is it?” 

an indefinite distance beyond. One half of our air is 
below the height of S.8 kilometers. Ordinarily, we call 
that part of the atmosphere above 10 km. the stratos- 
phere, and here the air pressure is very low, decreasing 
as the distance from the earth’s surface is increased. A 
peculiarity of these divisions of the atmosphere is that 
of observed temperatures. Above 2 km. the temperature 
average below zero degrees Centigrade and continues 
to fall up to 70 km. altitude, where it is about minus 55 
degrees C. At 37 km. the temperature is about the 
same as at 10 km., and certain observers have found 
that it again rises until at a height of about 60 km. and 
above, where the temperature is around plus 30 degrees 
C. The higher temperature region in these upper levels 
is believed to extend to about 150 km. Evidence of 
this has been given by F. J. Whipple, although Sparrow 
has questioned the existence of such a warm region. 


“Sa-ay, wait a minute. You’re getting 
ahead of my story. This is a time of 
greatest prosperity for all the world, but 
mostly for our own country. Of the 
total gold-holdings of the nations, more 
than ten billions are right here in the 
vaults of our Federal Reserve and other 
depositories. Gold is the standard of ex- 
change almost universally now and its 
removal or destruction in quantity would 
involve . . .” 

“Your pardon, Mr. Garrison.” A 
ship’s radio engineer was beside them 
with a plug-in visiphone instrument. 
“Call from New York, sir. Commis- 
sioner Gill, I believe.” 

T HE conversation was brief. Bret 
had asked for a report on brain ex- 
aminations of the silence victims. Gill 
had it; he had located Bret by calling 
his housekeeper. All brains had shown 
extensive destruction of cells in the me- 
dulla oblongata. Whatever that might 
be.* 

“By George !” Bret cut in at this 
point. “I was right, then. And the re- 
sult might easily be mistaken for apo- 
plexy. Thanks, Tony.” 

“You mean that’s all you want to 
know?” Gill’s bushy brows lifted with 
amazement. “It’s a long report.” 

“I have enough. And listen to me, 
Tony — you’ll find this is no matter for 
the police or Secret Service. Not yet. 
Nor for the Army or Navy. Later it 
may be. A big thing, Tony, is my idea.” 
“A nation-wide plot, you mean?” 
“World-wide, more likely. But don’t 
give up. The Science Bureau may be 
able to do something.” 

“Huh! Not with Collyer running 
things.” 

“He may not have so much to say 

* Medulla Oblongata. This portion of the human 
brain is situated in the posterior and lower part of the 
cranial cavity. It connects the brain and the spinal 
cord and contains the cardiac, vasomotor, and respira- 
tory vital centers.. The medulla oblongata fnerges into 
the pons Variolii. Two other assemblages of fibers 
connect it with the cerebellum. 
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about this, Tony. Thanks again, and — 
good-bye.” Bret pulled the plug from its 
wall socket and handed the small visi- 
phone to the engineer, who withdrew 
from the compartment. 

The last flash of Gill before his image 
flicked from view showed a quick 
twinkle in those sword-sharp eyes of his. 

Bret laughed softly. “Good old Tony,” 
was all he said. 

“But ” began Wayne. A big hand 

closed down on his wrist and he broke 
off short. Bret’s long fingers possessed 
tremendous strength. 

“Down !” he whispered hoarsely. 
“Quick!” 

Wayne had seen or heard nothing. 
The small private compartment with its 
divan and comfortable seats had been 
empty save for themselves and its door 
was closed. But, as Bret bore him 
swiftly to the floor, there was the faint 
hiss of an atomite pistol and the rapid 
thudding of slugs into the duralumin 
wall behind them. Once more that sixth 
sense of the scientist’s had saved them. 

Bret’s leap was like that of a steel 
spring released. His long arm shot with 
the speed of a striking serpent through 
the narrow crack the door had opened. 
And then, struggling in his grasp, was a 
ratty wild-eyed youth who fought like a 
tiger. Wayne had the fellow’s gun in an 
instant. But, wriggling like an -eel out 
of Bret’s powerful grip, the gunman was 
off down the corridor. 

“Don’t shoot !” snapped Bret, as 
Wayne raised the black barrel of the 
deadly atomite weapon. “He Can’t get 
away.” 

They rushed into the main passenger 
compartment aft where a sea of startled 
faces looked up from the seats. The 
slim gunman, his eyes popping from their 
sockets, was at one of the escape doors, 
struggling into the webbed shoulder 
straps and leg harness of a parachute 
pack. 


S TOP hirti !” yelled Wayne. “He tried 
to murder ” 

The steward dived for the fellow but 
fell back as a knife blade flashed in his 
hand. Instant uproar came up from the 
passengers. Some ducked under the 
seats, seeing the ugly weapon in Wayne's 
hand and the knife in the other’s. Women 
screamed. A few of the men lurched out 
of their seats and surged toward the 
maniac at the escape door. Bret circled 
cautiously and slipped along the curving 
wall to try and reach the spot in time. 
Wayne would have fired to cripple the 
fellow but could not for fear of en- 
dangering the others. 

“Back, fools !” screamed the fugitive. 
The ’chute pack was firmly in place on 
his back and he was hacking at the safety 
strap of the door. “Back, I say. I go 
out, and nobody stops me, you hear?” 

‘He’ll kill us all,” the steward was 
babbling, “Fifty thousand — we’re at fifty 
thousand feet.” 

The safety strap parted and the long 
knife swung in a vicious arc that drove 
them all back. Then the latch releas? 
clicked and the door swung open vio- 
lently as the air in the cabin rushed out- 
ward. Hurled through the opening by 
the force of it, the gunman dropped 
from sight like a plummet. 

Bellowed orders of the captain drowned 
out the cries of the passengers. The 
whine of the motor that closed the door, 
and the throb of oxygen pumps was 
heard. Already the air pressure inside 
had fallen to a point where breathing 
was difficult. The partial vacuum of the 
stratosphere struck into the cabin. But 
the quick action of the crew had warded 
off disaster, for the cabin was again her- 
metically sealed and the air pressure and 
temperature built up rapidly. 

Bret and Wayne were at one of the 
floor windows, watching the dwindling 
speck .that was their erstwhile assailant. 
Swiftly it merged into and was l6st 
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against the checkerboard landscape of the 
Potomac valley. 

“Well, that’s that,” breathed Wayne. 
“The ’chute never opened.” 

“Of course not,” Bret husked. “He 
didn’t have the full equipment. Without 
the heaters and oxygen mask, no man 
could retain consciousness long enough 
to pull the rip cord. The rush of air 
from his lungs — the numbness. Brrr — 
nasty way to go.” 

I N the captain’s quarters a little later, 
Bret treated the matter lightly. “Only 
a lunatic, Captain,” he declared. “Poor 
devil went suddenly daft, is my idea. 
Luckily, we overpowered him — my friend 
and I — secured his weapon. Else we’d 
have been goners then and there. And 
he might have got others of the passen- 
gers as well.” 

“Yes.” The skipper looked thoughtful. 
“Almost did us all in as it was. Open- 
ing an escape door ’way up there. Well 
— no one seems to know who he was — 
he hadn’t any baggage, and it’s sure his 
Tjody’ll never be found. Not in recog- 
nizable form anyhow. Guess all there is 
to do is report the thing just as it hap- 
pened and let it go at that. We’ve plenty 
of witnesses.” 

“And mighty scared, some of them,” 
grinned Bret. 

A buzzer shrilled. “The landing sig- 
nal,” said the captain, and bustled out of 
the room. 

Wayne’s usually cheerful countenance 
was long and solemn, so much so that 
Bret chuckled. “What’s wrong, you 
scared too?” 

“Rats! No, Pm just wondering. And 
you don’t mean to tell me you believe 
this bird was a plain lunatic, do you?” 

“No, I don’t, but I had to tell them 
that. It’s too early in the game to voice 
any real suspicions.” 

They came out into the runway as 
they talked. Side and bottom observa- 


tion ports were here, and the crossover 
platform that was used for loading and 
unloading. Below them was the broad 
landing stage of the Washington termi- 
nal. Dropped gently by the great heli- 
copter screws up top, the big air liner 
was settling to its berth. 

“So you really have some real sus- 
picions,” said Wayne sarcastically. “The 
way you’re telling me about them ” 

S A-AY,” drawled his friend, “I 
couldn’t — I had a hunch someone 
was listening back there — and, besides, 
it isn’t at all clear in my own mind. But 
listen” — Bret lowered his voice as the 
whirr of the propellors ceased — “this is 
a well-organized plot. Designed to upset 
economic conditions. A great scientific 
mind is behind it and the minds of some 
great rascals too, and powerful interests, 
as well. The mechanics of it — this silence 
thing — is what interests us. It is our job 
to run it down; learn its nature and 
source. And someone knows we’re after 
that very thing, sure enough. Already 
they’ve sent the one thug after us, to try 
and wipe us out.” 

“We — us — our 1” grinned Wayne. “I’ll 
be there for any scrapping that develops, 
but it’s you that’ll have to dope out the 
technical end. Now, when I was coach- 
ing the Yale team ” 

Bret clapped a hand over his mouth. 
“You know I’ve heard all those old 
yarns of yours,” he chided. “Come along 
now — we’re here.” 

As they made their way from the ter- 
minal below Wayne Gordon was in the 
most enthusiastic mood he had indulged 
in for many weeks. 

CHAPTER III 

Death Whisper 

I N the Science Bureau Building on 
the Mall, they were ushered at 
once into the office of the director 
of research, Melvin Kennedy. 
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“Glad to see you, Garrison, more than 
glad,” said Kennedy, taking Bret’s huge 
hand in palsied fingers. “You’re here 
about this silence business, I take it?” 

A little old man was Kennedy, and 
long since unfitted for active duty, but 
still a power in the affairs of the Bureau 
and in political life, \yizened and bent, 
but bright-eyed and courageous. 

“Yes, Mel, I’m here on that very 
thing. And glad to have your ear — 
alone.” Bret nodded toward Wayne. 
“Know Gordon?” he asked. 

“Ha, yes, yes.” Kennedy returned 
Wayne’s grip absently. “By alone I pre- 
sume you mean without Collyer, don’t 
you Bret?” 

“I do. He hasn’t any liking for me, 
you know. Besides, I can not subscribe 
to his theories regarding the silence.” 

“Those he gave out over the news- 
casts ?” 

“Yes — calling it a natural phenome- 
non.” 

“But that was only for public con- 
sumption.” The aged director dropped 
his voice. “His private opinion is some- 
thing else again ; he believes it to be the 
work of international crooks. Theft on 
a huge scale, and by means of rays pro- 
jected from out the skies.” 

Bret started; he had expected a dif- 
ferent story. “Fiddlesticks!” he rapped 
out. “In the first place, how could a 
band of thieves dispose of billions in 
gold? And rays! Every time a remark- 
able thing is accomplished scientifically, 
someone shouts ‘Rays.’ Has he detected 
anything of the sort?” 

“No.” Kennedy’s eyes twinkled. “He’s 
had the staff working with detectoscopes 
and has discovered nothing.” 

“Nor will he. Now you listen to me, 
dog-gone it — I’ve managed in my own 
laboratory to disintegrate gold with a 
modified cathode ray. It produces the 
same silence blanket over a limited area. 
But you know how short a distance the 


cathode ray will span. You can’t hurl 
one out of the skies at the earth like a 
light beam or a directed radio wave. It 
can’t be done, and Collyer knows it.” 

“You mean to imply he’s holding 
something back?” 

“I’m implying nothing, Mel. Just 
stating facts. Besides there is the mat- 
ter of these deaths. Those who were 
near the vaults, you know. You remem- 
ber the old experiments with soundless 
sound waves, don’t you? In which it 
was shown that sound waves of some- 
thing over a million cycles — far beyond 
the range of the human ear — will destroy 
living cells?” 

“Yes, yes. Did those ” 

“They did; brain cells were destroyed 
in the case of every victim. In the me- 
dulla oblongata, where lies the control- 
center of the three most important vital 
functions of the human body.” 

W ELL!” gasped Kennedy. “It ap- 
pears you’ve learned something.” 
“Not enough. And that’s why I’m 
here. Before Collyer has a chance tS 
block me, I’d like an order from you for 
a fully equipped Bureau plane— one of 
the upper stratosphere type — with a good 
crew. Will you provide it?” 

“Yes, yes, certainly. But, why — I 

thought you said ” 

“Only that it isn’t a ray, and that it 
isn’t plain robbery,” Bret reminded him, 
“and that soundless sound waves kill.” 

“You shall have the order. Kennedy 
rang for his secretary and issued the 
necessary instructions. 

“One thing more,” said Bret when the 
prim young woman had left the room. 
“Have you thought of the Asiatic Com- 
mune in connection with this?” 

“War?” husked Kennedy. “It was 
outlawed by the World Disarmament 
Conference in 1945.” 

“May be a different sort of war, Mel. 
Though, if it came to the other, we still 
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have minimum strength fighting forces.” 

“Yes, yes. Hm-m.” 

“Hell’s hinges!” blurted Wayne, who 
had kept silence to this time. “You don’t 
believe this is the forerunner of another 
world conflict!” 

“Not necessarily armed conflict,” 
drawled Bret, “but something as bad — 
economic warfare with starvation as the 
weapon.” Then turning to Kennedy once 
more — “And, Mel, I’d like to have a 
word with Collyer before we leave, if I 
may.” 

“Yes, yes. At once.” The little re- 
search director’s eyes were bright with 
anticipation. He had seen Bret in action 
before this. 

Doctor Collyer came at the summons 
of the secretary. A big man he was, with 
lowering brows and beefy jowls, as tall 
as Bret but broader in proportion. He 
faltered slightly in his stride and paled 
visibly when he saw who the callers 
were. 

“Uh — Garrison,” he choked, “I hardly 
expected to see you here.” Then he bit 
ftis lips as if to call back the words. 
Dark color surged into his cheeks to re- 
place the momentary pallor. 

“You rather imagined something might 
have happened to me on the air-liner 
coming over from New York, is my 
idea.” 

Wayne sucked in his breath sharply as 
Collyer stiffened. For a tense moment 
the two scientists locked eyes. 

“Here, here, what’s this?” faltered 
Kennedy, looking anxiously from one to 
the other. 

Then came an interruption that was 
welcome and yet unwelcome. “Stand by 
for official newscast!” blared the wall- 
type visiphone. Its four foot screen 
lighted vividly. 

i 

“"POINT of pick-up for image flash is 

A Boston, Massachusetts,” the rau- 
cous voice of the announcer went on. 


Then it toned down to an awed and 
husky whisper. “Images only from this 
point. The silence is on in Boston’s 
financial district. No sound may pene- 
trate this weird new blanket of energy, 
which, in New York and Philadelphia, 
has already been accompanied by panic 
and death. Police Departments in both 
cities are mum, but rumor has it that 
simultaneously with the silences there 
have occurred huge thefts from the 
banks. Newscast reporters will have 
definite information in this regard very 
shortly. Stand by for image flash. Your 
announcer is speaking from the central 
newscast station for the northeast. Cape 
Cod transmitter.” 

A moment of purring silence while 
vague images flickered over the screen, 
unformed as yet — not synchronized — yet 
somehow ominous. 

“Now when I was a newscast re- 
porter ” began Wayne. 

“There you go,” chuckled Bret, “I’ve 
heard that one, too.” 

Abruptly the scene came into focus on 
the screen. They were looking down into 
the streets of Boston. In the foreground 
was the imposing structure of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Milling crowds were 
in the streets and police reserves battled 
desperately to maintain order and to pre- 
vent serious mass movements. 

“One of our reporters who has just 
come out of the area reports the silence 
as complete — ghastly. He tells us that 
. . The voice of the announcer droned 
on and on endlessly. Then suddenly it 
broke off abruptly. The image flash 
went on — shifting 

“Now what!” exclaimed Wayne. 

His voice was soundless, it rumbled in 
his chest, that was all. The silence had 
descended on Washington. Wayne 
grabbed Bret’s arm; saw the muscles of 
his jaw go taut; followed him as he 
flung from the room. 

Across the Mall was the new Assay 
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Office. Bret headed that way, racing as 
fast as his long legs would carry him. 
Wayne, summoning up some of his old 
athletic training, kept at his side, but 
Collyer and Kennedy were hopelessly 
outdistanced, if, indeed, they had at- 
tempted to follow. 

I N anticipation of just such an event, 
a troop of militia was drawn up 
about the Assay Office. Soldiers ad- 
vanced with crossed bayonets to halt 
them. Bret flashed his police badge and 
they passed on through. 

But they were effectually stopped at 
the outer entrance to the system of 
vaults. Not even the President of the 
United States might pass here, unless 
under special guard and with a thorough 
search of his clothing, both were enter- 
ing and leaving. 

Bret chafed impatiently before the two 
officers at the double-barred gate. By 
pantomine and red-faced shouting that 
could not be heard, he tried to warn 
them that anyone inside was in danger 
of his life. But all to no effect. Though 
frightened half out of their wits by the 
eerie soundlessness, these guardians of 
the nation’s gold stood their ground. 
High overhead, concealed in the stone 
arches, were cubbies where atomite ma- 
chine guns were trained on this point. 
There was nothing that could be done. 

A crazy procedure anyway, thought 
Wayne. Did Bret want to go through— 
to commit suicide? 

Then, from somewhere in the dim 
regions behind that barred door, a man 
stumbled forward. Clawing at his throat 
with frenzied fingers. Begging to be let 
out. 

Bret pulled Wayne back from the 
gate, then reached for the ceiling. Un- 
derstanding, Wayne followed suit. One 
of the guards came over to them, cover- 
ing them with his pistol. The other made 
haste to unbar the gate, refastening it 


immediately the unfortunate one- within 
had stumbled outward to fall his .length 
on the marble floor. 

And all without a sound. The blanket 
of silence was thick and suffocating, as 
if it were a tangible medium surround- 
ing them all. In the oppressiveness and 
mystery of it the faces of the guards 
were set woodenly, ghastly and drawn 
with a nameless fear, yet stubborn with 
the determination that held them to their 
duty. 

“Fools!” gritted Wayne. “When al- 
ready the gold in the vaults has been 
taken away.” 

Bret looked up sharply. Wayne’s last 
few words had echoed thunderously in 
the arches above. The silence had lifted. 
Instantly all was confusion ; a maelstrom 
of sound beating at the eardrums as if 
to redouble its normal volume in com- 
pensation for time lost. 

The guards lurched forward. Sol- 
diery crowded in from outside. Behind 
the bars was the clamoring .of laboratory 
workers and officials who always worked 
locked in. Some had escaped the whispA. 

The man on the floor was dying. One 
of the guards raised his head in gentle 
hands and Bret leaned close to catch his 
last words. Already his limbs were stif- 
fened and the cords of his neck stood 
out like metal bands under the purpling 
flesh. The lips writhed painfully- — stiffly. 

“ / T'HE whisper — death!” he wheezed. 

A Whispering— whispering still. God ! 
a bar of gold— right out of my hands— — ” 

His head jerked spasmodically and 
they thought he had gone. 

“What did it sound like, this whis- 
per?” Bret asked him gently. 

“Whispering — fluttering. Like the 
wings of a bat ... in a dark tomb . . .” 

The silence that yet held a whisper at 
its core had claimed one more victim. 

Bret’s face was grim when he rose. 
“Let’s get out of here, Wayne,” he said. 
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Once outside and past the cordon of 
National Guard, Wayne craned his neck 
to scan the skies. There was the usual 
amount of air traffic over Washington. 
Private and public helicopter cabs darted 
in orderly procession along the lower air 
lanes. In one of the upper levels, off to 
the east, a coastwise freighter drifted 
lazily southward, her vertical “props” 
shimmering mistily in the sun. Over at 
the great landing stage of the air-termi- 
nal, a transatlantic liner was just lifting 
from her berth, ready for the long flight 
to Paris. 

“Nothing you’ll see up there,” declared 
Bret. “Nothing that has to do with this.” 

“But it must come from somewhere. 
Surely they’re not operating from right 
in the hearts of our ctiies.” Wayne’s 
thoughts were more and more muddled 
about the thing. 

Bret looked back at the building they 
had just left and said with seeming ir- 
relevance, “Fine edifice, this new Assay 
Office. You know, Wayne, in the old 
days when most of the foreign gold came 
in by ocean-going vessels the U. S. Assay 
Office was in New York. The main one. 
Most of the gold came through there. 
Now, with so much transported by air, 
they have this new one in addition. Of 
course there are branches in such places 
as New Orleans, Boise, Helena, Dead- 
wood, Salt Lake City, Dawson, and 
Seattle.” 

“What a memory!” chirped Wayne 
admiringly. 

The scientist paid him no attention. 
“Our gold holdings are pretty well dis- 
tributed now. Federal Reserve Banks; 
the Mints, although these have compara- 
tively little at one time ; these main Assay 
Offices and the branches. Some in transit. 
A small amount in the thousands of 
State, National and private banks. Some 
little hoarded by individuals. Jewelry. A 
bit in industry. I wonder ” 


CHAPTER IV 
Seek the Woman 

T HERE was much excitement in 
the offices and laboratories of the 
Science Bureau. Newscasters were 
blaring triumphantly of their coup ; they 
now had semi-official but indisputable in- 
formation that more than two-thirds of 
the country’s gold holdings had been ex- 
tracted from its vaults in the four mys- 
terious silence attacks. And an admis- 
sion, from an unnamed employe of the 
Science Bureau itself, that the thing was 
not a phenomenon of nature, as had been 
first announced, but was accomplished by 
means of a new ray which was in some 
ways similar to the much talked of but 
never discovered death-ray. It was the 
most colossal robbery of all time. Chaos 
was sure to follow. In the New York 
Stock Market a great wave of selling 
was already in progress. By radiophone 
and even by means of the antiquated 
cables, so great was the rush, foreign in- 
vestors were dumping their American 
securities. 

“There goes all our vaunted prosper- 
ity!” rasped Bret. “In a week industry 
will be at a standstill. Instead of being 
a creditor nation and the financial colos- 
sus of the world we’ll be bankrupt. 
There’ll be panic, riot, breadlines. Know 
what that means, Mel?” 

They sat in Melvin Kennedy’s office 
once more, Bret Garrison and Wayne 
Gordon, and word had just come to them 
that the plane asked for by Bret would 
be ready for the air in a few minutes. 
As yet he had not explained his need of 
the craft nor given any hint as to his 
plans. 

Kennedy’s trim gray mustache trem- 
bled. “Yes, yes,” he quavered. “If all 
this isn’t a dream — it means ruin — and — 
and ” 

“Revolution !” Bret supplied in hollow 
voice. “And some one, some group, has 
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engineered it deliberately to that end.” 

“But — but why?” The aged research 
engineer brushed his hand before his 
eyes. He was as flabbergasted as was 
Wayne. 

Bret shrugged. “Ideals, possibly. Some 
of these radicals are great idealists, you 
know. War? — maybe. I can’t decide. 
But that a number of factors enter into 
the thing, is my iglea.” 

Wayne saw that those nervous spatu- 
late fingers were toying with a slide rule 
he had picked up from Kennedy’s desk. 

A buzzer whirred softly. “Your ship 
is ready,” said Kennedy, rising. His 
bright eyes were on Bret quizzically. 
“You’re the darndest fellow, Garrison. 
Haven’t you any more to tell me than 
this?” 

“He tells nothing ’til he has to,” grum- 
bled Wayne. 

Bret Garrison clamped a big hand on 
Kennedy’s shoulder in more than friendly 
fashion. “There isn’t any more at pres- 
ent. It’s a dangerous mission we’re going 
on, Mel. If the authorities were in on 
it, it would be fatal at this stage. My 
hunch may be all wrong but I want to 
run it to the ground in my own way. 
You’ve kept the matter of the plane 
secret ?” 

“Strictly so.” 

“Even Collyer doesn’t know?” 

“He does not.” Kennedy’s head came 
up, birdlike. “You suspect him, don't 
7OU?” 

Bret guffawed disarmingly. “Sa-ay! 
Collyer is in a rage; he’s combing the 
entire force to find out who spilled that 
private idea of his to the newscasters. 
He didn’t want that to be made public — 
or maybe he did.” 

With that cryptic remark, Bret Garri- 
son bid his old friend farewell. 

T HEIR ship took off from the flat 
roof of the Bureau Building. A 
thing of beauty and of mechanical per- 


fection, the ME 4. A completely en- 
closed combination plane of the Meteoro- 
logical Division, designed to penetrate to 
the topmost levels of the stratosphere 
and capable of more than a thousand 
miles an hour ground speed in the wind- 
less, practically airless lanes at thirty-five 
miles altitude. 

Its single helicopter screw and the 
variable pitch propeller at the nose 
seemed unusually small as did the stubby 
wings that projected from each side of 
the slim tapered body. And the rocket 
tubes astern, which were for use where 
the air was so thin that propellors and 
wings no longer took hold, gave the ship 
a fantastic appearance reminiscent of the 
vessels dreamed of for interplanetary 
travel. 

Inside, the ME 4 was a maze of ma- 
chinery, yet provided comfortable quar- 
ters for the two voyagers in addition to 
the crew of five. There was, besides, a 
miniature but excellently equipped labora- 
tory, without which no plane of the 
Science Bureau would be complete. 

Not until they had pulled well up otit 
of the troposphere did Bret tell Kelly, 
the pilot, their destination. 

“Mexico !” exclaimed Wayne, who had 
been burning with curiosity and was 
more than a little disgruntled by his 
friend’s taciturnity. 

“Nowhere else.” Bret grinned, but his 
blue eyes remained solemn. “You’ll like 
this job, Wayne — you always were sus- 
ceptible to feminine wiles.” 

F EMININE?” Unconsciously, 

Wayne straightened his cravat. 

“Yes ; there’s an old saw that’s often 
repeated in a case like this — cherches la 
femme. Remember Paula Kratkin?” 

Wayne flushed uncomfortably. He did 
indeed remember her; had made a fine 
fool of himself over her a few years 
back. “Good Lord ! The radical leader 
they deported in 1945?” 


WHISPER 

“Tjie same. Now, see if this’ll sink 
in.” They were in the small lounging 
cabin and Bret settled himself with an 
unlit cigar in his teeth. “Paula’s in Mex- 
ico, in a retreat in the Sierra Madre 
mountains. I was reminded of her by the 
swarthy youth who attacked us so un- 
successfully on the way over from New 
York.” 

“You mean to say 

“Only that I recognized the poor devil. 
Krug Tulov — his father was Paula’s ad- 
visor and *t rusted lieutenant in the days 
when they almost got control in our 
country. That set me thinking and I got 
this hunch of mine. Paula has something 
tp do with this, is my idea.” 

“Rats ! Paula wouldn’t - 

“No, she wouldn’t plan a murder, but 
some of her agents might.” 

“Agents? You think she’s in with the 
Asiatic Commune again? Why, they re- 
fused to harbor her when she was exiled. 
It can’t be.” 

“Mightn’t that refusal have been for 
effect? The Asiatics had everything to 
g%in and nothing to lose in the Confer- 
ence of 1945. It might have suited them 
then to take such action. For the peace 
of the world and to get the help of the 
other nations in pulling out of that 
worst of all economic depressions.” 

“Hell’s hinges! What are you driving 
at?" asked Gordon. 

“Sorry, Wayne. I know I talk all 
about the bush when I’m theorizing. 
Maqy things aye still unexplained to my 
mind, sure enough, but I’ll give you my 
ideas so far in a nutshell : Paula Kratkin, 
an idealist of the old school of commun- 
ism, has organized fqrces to bring on a 
revolution in the U. S. A. We are the 
only strictly capitalistic nation left in the 
world. In times of such unprecedented 
prosperity as these she would have no 
chance. A prosperous community doesn’t 
provide very fertile ground for the sow- 
ing of seeds of discontent. Ergo, she 
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must provide such a depression as we 
have never experienced. Someone sug-r 
gested to her this scientific means.” 

“Dai Chan !” Wayne sat erect with a 
jerk. 

“It does sink in, doesn’t it?” chuckled 
Bret. “AH right- — Dai Chan, clever as he 
is, must have inside help, Say, one of 
pur own scientists who knows of the 
latest developments in electronics,” 

“Collyer, Good Lord 1” 

Bret shrugged. “Possibly. But at 
least you can sec why I moved as I did. 
And now we come to the meat of it. 
Paula, misled though she is in her aims, 
is sincere, and believes she i? working for 
the best good of mankind, She’d be glad 
if there were no more gold in the world 
—ever. But not the others. They prate 
of equality and the brotherhood of man 
and what have you, but do they practice 
it? Not if they get a chance at some real 
money. Wayne, Dai Chan knows that 
gold can be reintegrated after seeming 
complete disintegration. So does friend 
Collyer,” 

Wayne cquld only gape. He had be- 
lieved that there was no way of reas- 
sembling matter in its original or any 
other form, once its atoms had been dis- 
associated. 

“Come into the laboratory and I’Jl 
demonstrate,” said Bret. 

1 

AN hour and a half later, Wayne Gor- 
•4 Y (j on came out of the tiny workshop 
compartment satisfied. He knew as much 
about the matter as did Bret Garrison^ 
or thought he did — ^barring involved tech- 
nical details that were beyond his com- 
prehension. In a series of astonishing 
experiments, Bret had proved his point. 
Wayne had seen a pellet of dental gold 
vanish into thin air and later reform in 
a crucible as if by magic. Sensitive wave 
motion detectors had showed to him the 
various frequencies of soundless sound 
that were set up in the process. Though 
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insulated carefully from its effects, he 
had heard the flutter they spoke of as 
the whisper of death — a beat note be- 
tween certain other frequencies.* And 
one other thing he had seen which was 
perhaps the most amazing of all; Bret 
called it an energy center. A ball of pure 
energy that was made visible only by 
fluorescent screens. An intangible thing 
that had most remarkable properties. 
You could suspend it in mid-air and di- 
rect its movements at will by radio im- 
pulses. It was capable of penetrating the 
thickest of walls without leaving a trace 
of passing through, and of emitting those 
very energies which produced both the 
silence and the whisper of death. Only 
one thing was left unexplained as far as 
the scientific aspect of it was concerned 
— but that could wait. 

“And something else,” Bret told him 
before they went forward to the con- 
trol room, “that Collyer and Dai Chan 
don’t know.” 

Wayne pushed his derby to the back 
of his head — incongruously enough, he 
still wore it — and objected vigorously, 
“How about me? Why can’t I know? 
I’d sell my shoes to ” 

Poor Wayne! Bret had the art of 
holding his curiosity by the simple proc- 
ess of not gratifying it too readily. 

Bret laughed and opened the door to 
the pilot’s compartment. “It can wait, 
is my idea,” he reiterated. 

Kelly and the co-pilot were inside. 
Warren, the relief man’s name was. 

• Beat note. Frequency of 100,000 cycles super- 
imposed upon one of 101,000 cycles may result in 
an audible “beat note’' of 1,000 cycles, which is the 
difference between the two higher and inaudible fre- 
quencies and is effected by coincidence or duplication 
of beats at each one thousandth cycle, when vibrating 
waves meet in unison. It is on similar principles that 
the familiar super-heterodyne radio receiver operates, 
the inaudible radio frequency being received and com- 
bined with a locally generated frequency which is suf- 
ficiently different to provide a beat note frequency of a 
value where radio frequency amplification is most 
efficient. In this case the beat note is likewise at an 
inaudible frequency, usually of the value of 175,000 to 
460,000 cycles. The amplified impulses are then recti- 
fied by a vacuum tube detector and become audible. 

The whisper of death was just on the edge of audi- 
bility and was a beat note between various complex in- 
audible frequencies which were produced by conflicting 
energies of the atomic disintegration process. 


Both were trusted men of Kennedy’s as 
were the others of the crew. 

W E’VE crossed the Rio Grande, 
sir,” said Kelly. “You say the 
place is north of Galeana?” 

“Yes, eight miles. How near are 
we?” 

The pilot consulted his flying chart 
and instruments. “About a hundred and 
fifty miles, sir.” 

“Good. We’ll be there in a matter of 
minutes. Did Kennedy give you any in- 
structions ?” 

Kelly showed two rows of even white 
teeth that provided startling contrast to 
the leathery bronze of his skin. “Only 
that we were to keep our traps shut, go 
wherever you said, and . fight like hell 
for you if we have to.” 

“Quite an order.” Bret returned the 
young skipper’s smile. “I expect to 
chase you on a longer trip after this 
one, and it may be you’ll have to do 
some of that fighting, sure enough.” 

“All in the day’s work,” Kelly re- 
turned cheerfully. • 

And in the eyes of Warren, a long- 
limbed and shock-headed Texan, an un- 
holy glee lighted at the prospect. 

Wayne, at the floor observation port, 
was first to make out the railroad at 
Montemorelos. Kelly cut the rocket 
tube ignition and the ME4 nosed down 
in the long dive to earth. 

It is a weird sensation coming down 
from these high altitudes, for with prac- 
tically no air resistance, the ship drops 
with full acceleration of gravity. The 
-body, falling at almost identical speed, 
becomes practically weightless with ref- 
erence to the vessel itself. There is a 
helpless sensation, that of having lost 
one’s means of locomotion, as well as the 
loss of sense of balance. The body 
drifts light as a feather from point to 
point, propelled only by a touch of the 
finger against any fixed object. With 
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the eyes closed, there is no sense of mo- 
tion whatever, no perception of what ip 
pp or down. 

T HE ME4 had been traveling at the 
thirty mile level, Watching the 
altimeter with bulging eyes, Wayne clung 
with both hands to one of the rods that 
are placed alongside the ports for that 
very purpose. It was his first experience 
in one of these upper stratosphere planes 
and it seemed that the bottom had fallen 
out of his stomach. And it mattered not 
a bit, in his present state, that the 
others were observing him with amused 
interest. 

Ap eternity it seemed, though actually 
it was oply seconds, until the ship came 
into a sensible cushion of air and his 
body began to take on some of its nat- 
ural weight. There came the welcome 
purr of atomife motors and Wayne 
knew that wings and propellors pn?e 
more functioned. 

Only when he was again able to sit 
comfortably in one of the bucket seats 
»nd the altimeter needle had backed off 
below the ten mile point, did his usual 
sang-froid return. 

“How, when I was radio operating-—” 
he began in a voice curiously unlike his 
own. 

And then laughed as heartily as the 
others. 

CHAPTER V 
Paula Kratkin 

APPROACHABLE only from the 
air, the mountain retreat they 
-4- sought was a group of low 
buildings that would have been passed 
by unnoticed had it not been for the 
aircraft hangers and circular landing 
field m its midst. There was no at- 
tempt at concealment. Indeed, camou- 
flage was hardly possible these days, and 
was unnecessary besides. Paula Kratkin 
was here under protection of the Re- 


public of Mexico and with approval of 
the World League— provided she made 
no effort to visit any other country for 
more than the twenty-four hour period 
allowed without passport. And for Paula 
there could be no passport- 

What fools and dupes were those of 
the Powers, who thought thus to curb 
the scheming activities of the match- 
less Paula Kratkin ! 

Kelly set the ME4 down in the pre- 
cise center of the landing field. Passen- 
gers and crew tumbled out and looked 
about them. 

It seemed at first that the place was 
deserted, but none of the Americans was 
deceived. On each of the low buildings 
was a smal} cupola and in these they 
knew were men with atomite machine 
guns. Bret and Wayne walked forward 
in the direction of the main building 
with hands spread wide to show they 
were unarmed. 

A pompous gold-braided majordomo 
strutted across the broad porch to face 
them haughtily. He was a pallid, bearded 
fellow with high and bulging forehead, 
his nationality of indefinite origin. 

“Who eet ees you wish to see?” he 
demanded. 

“Tell your mistress,” returned Bret 
smoothly, “an old admirer is here — 
Wayne Gordon— and his friend Garri- 
son. 

The haughty one bowed to the waist 
and withdrew into the shadows pf the 
house. 

“Dammit, Bret!” exploded Wayne, 
flushing, “You’re making a fool oi me.” 
But his fingers were expertly busy ar- 
ranging the knot of his tie, 

Bret chortled gleefully. “No,” he dis- 
claimed, “I’m not. That was the best 
way to -. - -” 

B UT PAULA KRATKIN was upon 
them in a disconcerting avalanche 
of silken negligee. “Wayne ! Bret ! So 
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good to see you.” She planted a kiss on 
Wayne’s cheek, leaving his scar livid 
against the crimson that mounted so 
swiftly. Then taking his hand and 
Bret’s, she pulled them to the door. 
“Come in, come in. We’ll talk together 
of old times, of oh so many things.” 

Over her white shoulder she flung: 
“Ivan! Carlos! Pierre! You will see to 
the ship and its crew.” 

Instantly the courtyard was alive with 
men who rushed to do her bidding. As 
all men had always scurried to gratify 
the least whim of the incomparable 
Paula Kratkin. 

Bret saw the crew of the ME4 hud- 
dle swiftly together. “It’s all right, 
Kelly!” he sang out, then went in after 
Paula and Wayne as he saw that this 
was so. It was not here that danger 
had to be feared. 

Paula was genuinely glad to see them. 
It had been, oh, so many years. And 
Wayne had been such a nice boy. Bret, 
as well, although he had come between 
them. Which, truth to tell, had been 
right and proper. For had she not been, 
oh, ever so much older than the young 
Gordon? Paula, curled luxuriously in 
a chaise longue and utterly bewitching 
in her marble and jet beauty, prattled 
on and on. 

Wayne, reddening the more painfully 
as she continued in this vein, could only 
drink in anew the loveliness of the wom- 
an who had seemed so important a part 
of his life when he was younger and 
more impressionable. The curves of her 
lithe body, shown provocatively by the 
negligee she had drawn tightly about 
her. Smooth, unbelievably white was 
the column of her neck and the superb 
shoulders. The proud tilt of her chin 
and the wide, heavily lashed black eyes 
in which mysterious fires slumbered. The 
sleek blue-black hair was drawn back 
from her brow. It seemed she had not 
changed in appearance one iota. 


Bret, watching her closely, observed 
her through different eyes. To him it 
was amazing that a woman who must be 
nearing forty-five and whose career had 
been so checkered could remain so vital 
and keep so well preserved. Fifteen 
years before, and until her exile, her 
name had blazoned in the lights of 
Broadway. A famous actress in her 
public life those days; an internationally 
known agitator in the life that was so 
welf submerged by the other. A power 
of the Fifth International. And still a 
woman capable of wielding that power. 

“Paula!” Bret’s voice cut like a knife, 
though he had not meant to be rude. 
She ceased her chatter instantly. “Paula, 
let’s come to the point. We are here 
to talk of this thing that is transpiring 
in the States.” 

The great eyes signified by not so 
much as a flicker that she was startled or 
even annoyed. “You do not come offi- 
cially?” she asked quietly. 

“No, even though our ship bears U. S. 
insignia. We are here to help you, 
Paula, in return for certain informa* 
tion.” 

H ELP — me?” laughed the Kratkin 
throatily, “But, my dear Bret, 
I need no help whatsoever. The thing 
is done; within a week’s time my mil- 
lions of followers will have taken the 
government of your so lovely country 
in their hands. See ! — I show it to you.” 
She reached to the visiphone. 

“No, never mind that; we know all 
about what is happening there. By now 
the gold holdings of Uncle Sam have 
well nigh vanished. If it were not so 
you wouldn’t admit so readily that you 
had a hand in it. That isn’t the point 
— now. Listen to me, Paula : Krug 
Tulov died this morning. You didn’t 
know that, did you?” 

Jeweled fingers wandered to the white 
throat. “Krug — died — ! How ?” 
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“Suicide. After failing in an attempt 
to kill Wayne and me." 

“Oh, ohl But Anton Tulov has noth- 
ing to do with this, I swear it. We’ve 
broken off this long while, Anton and 
I." 

“I know that, but are you sure he’s 
not in on it?” 

“Yes, oh yes. How could he be? And 
besides, why should they want to mur- 
der you?” 

“They’ve been watching my house for 
weeks, Paula.” Bret’s voice was low 
and tense. “And, after the first blow 
was struck this morning, I left for 
Washington with Wayne. Op the way 
the attack was made. Know why I was 
making that trip?” 

“Nr-no.” 

“Because I wanted to be sure of cer^ 
tain things that were not quite clear to 
, me at the time. And because I am one 
of the few living men who know that 
disintegrated gold can be reintegre- 
grated.” 

“It can what?” In a flinging of her 
• sinuous body like the leap of a panther, 
Paula stood over Bret and was gripping 
his arms with a strength he would not 
have believed lay in those slender fin- 
gers. “You’re not lying to me, Bret 
Garrison!” she challenged. 

“Certainly not. Dai Chan knows this ; 
so does Collyer. See the connection?” 
Bret’s blue eyes were unblinking; Paula 
believed him. 

“T DO, I do.” The amazing woman 
A released him and .commenced pack- 
ing the floor like a caged animal. “Tulpv 
and Dai Chan— I see it now. They’ve 
betrayed me; betrayed the millions of 
downtrodden. I have been their dupe, 
and these millions I’ve stirred up by 
propaganda— all that will serve only to 
protect them in their base scheme.” 

“Calm down now, Paula,” soothed 
Bret, “Pve said we’d help.” 


“Help b-diow can you help ? What do 
you want of me?” The distraught woman 
paused to stare helplessly at the man 
who had opened her eyes. 

“I want you to go with us to Dai 
Chan’s laboratory — show us the way. He 
sends out the energy centers from there, 
does he?” 

“You knew about those, as well?” 
Paula had ceased her pacing. Only the 
heaving of her breast betrayed emo- 
tion. “You know all there is to know, 
Bret Garrison. Yes, I’ll go with you. 
i Over the top of the world to a little 
island off the coast of Siberia. I’ll go 
—now. Demetrius!” She clapped her 
hands on the last. 

All too swiftly a great bearded giant 
answered her call, It was evident he 
had been just outside the door. 

“Demetrius, you will pack for me 
quickly. You and I are going north 
with these men— at once.” A whirlwind 
of fury, Paula swept from the room. 

The big fellow, pausing irresolutely 
for the briefest instant, was on her heels 
without a word in reply. 

Wayne, who had kept silence through 
all this, grinned comically. “Well, that’s 
that,” he chuckled. “Think it’s safe to 
take the big Siberian watch dog along?” 

“It’ll have to be, it seems.” Bret 
shrugged. His long fingers toyed with 
an ivory paper cutter on Paula’s table. 
“Hell hath no fury like—” he started to 
quote. 

“Stalemate!” said Wayne, “I’ve heard 
that one bffore.” 

N IGHT had fallen when the ME4 
took off amidst the protesting fare- 
well demonstrations pf Paula’s follow- 
ers. A motley group was there on the 
landing field, attired like Mexican peons 
but representative of almost every race 
and creed-^alj loyal to the ideals of their 
leader. 

Kelly gave up his sleeping cabin to 
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Paula; he’d use Warren’s when the co- 
pilot was relieving him. The big Rus- 
sian, Demetrius, had been taken care of 
in a similar fashion by one of the engi- 
neers and had already retired. He was 
a surly fellow anyway, and poor com- 
pany at any time, though obviously 
Paula’s trusted bodyguard. 

But Paula remained in the lounging 
cabin with Bret and Wayne long after 
the ship drove up into the stratosphere 
and started on the swift trip northward. 
She had changed to a regulation flyer’s 
costume and Wayne saw that her fingers 
were bare of the jewels she had worn. 
For many minutes she was silent, down- 
cast. 

“What do you say we snap out of it, 
Paula,” suggested Wayne, “All isn’t lost, 
you know. Life goes on just the same.” 

“All is lost— for me,” she returned 
bluntly, “Home, country, my hopes of 
millenium. Like a fool I had thought 
it about to come.” 

“Our world isn’t ready yet for such 
a change,” Bret put in gently. 

“Perhaps not. But, oh, it would have 
been the beginning.” 

Not agreeing, Bret forbore further 
comment. 

Paula moved to the visiphone and 
flipped its receiving lever. A flash of 
Madison Square Garden showed in the 
disc. Though now long past midnight 
in New York, a great mass meeting was 
in progress there. The blatant voice of 
a fiery-tongued orator filled the cabin. 
Paula switched off the instrument im- 
patiently. 

“I’m a fool,” she said bitterly, “I sac- 
rificed everything and to what use ? 
What little I have, my poor jewelry — 
family heirlooms all, the little luxuries a 
woman loves, all these I was ready to 
share. But greed — the greed of those I 
trusted — comes in to spoil it all.” 

“Come now, let’s forget it,” ventured 
Wayne. 


“Forget it! I can’t.” Paula’s smile 
was brittle as ice. “There have been 
deaths, as well — from this silence. They 
didn’t tell me that, but 1 feel respon- 
sible. I — oh — I believe I’ll retire. Good 
night boys.” With that, she turned swift- 
ly and was gone. 

“Sort of tough on her, Bret.” This 
huskily from Wayne after a long si- 
lence. 

“Yes.” Bret Garrison’s blue eyes 
were abnormally bright. “Her son, too.” 

“Her son ! Good Lord, did she have 
a son?” 

“Krug Tulov.” Bret was strangely 
busy with pad and pencil. 

Wayne could only stare. After a 
long time in which the only sound was 
the muffled purr of the rocket motors 
astern, he rose stiffly. 

“Guess I’ll turn in, Bret.” 

“Me too. There’ll be lots to do in 
the morning — a big ruckus probably, is 
my idea.” 

They went their way to their separate 
cabins. 

S OME time later, Wayne awoke to a 
curious sense of vacuity. For a 
moment he forgot where he was; then 
the gentle throbbing of the ship to the 
rocket discharges brought it all back. But 
there was no sound. Not the faintest 
noise from the stern compartment where 
the machinery was operating. 

“The silence!” He shouted it, but no 
echo of his own voice was in his ears. 
Only the rumbling in his chest and the 
tingling vibration in throat and nasal 
passages. 

God ! Had Dai Chan found them out 
— sent one of his energy centers into 
the vitals of the ship? He stumbled 
from his bunk, groping blindly for the 
light switch. Found it. But it failed 
to work. 

Shouting again soundlessly, he burst 
into the corridor. And then a sound 
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Was in his ears — a ghastly fluttering 
as of bat’s wings in a tomb. He re- 
membered vividly the words of the poor 
devil in Washington. It was the whisper 
of death. 

In the passage he collided with some- 
one, a big man who reeked of the foulest 
of pipe tobacco. The Russian! Thick 
fingers clamped on Wayne’s throat and 
he was fighting for his life. He lashed 
out again and again with fists which 
sank in yielding flesh without a sound. 
The fingers loosened. He brought up a 
terrible right that landed hard on a 
bearded chin. The big man slumped 
down. 

Still there was no real sound. Wayne 
laughed crazily. At least it must have 
sounded like the hysteria of a maniac 
had ears been able to hear. What use 
. . . fighting a man in the face of death? 
Thig death that came with a whisper . . . 

Wayne Gordon knew no more. 

CHAPTER VI 
Dai Chan 

W HEN Wayne’s consciousness re- 
turned, it was abruptly and to 
the accompaniment of a thump- 
ing headache. He looked up dazedly 
into the anxious eyes of Bret Garrison. 
Gingerly turning his head, he saw that 
he was in his own bunk aboard the ME4. 
There was light, but no sound. 

He raised his voice as an experiment 
and found that it reverberated satisfac- 
torily in the narrow confines of the 
sleeping cubby. It was not the silence 
but a natural one that pervaded the 
ship. Wayne grinned and sat up. 

“Well, said he cheerfully, “That’s 
that.” 

“And that was a mighty close call.” 
Bret’s reply was measured. 

Suddenly Wayne remembered. “The 
Russian— Demetrius !” 


“Sa-ay 1 He’s all right, excepting for 
a sore jaw. It’s you we’ve been wor- 
ried about.” 

“But, the silence— the whisper.” 
Wayne rose groggily to his feet, then 
sank back with a groan. His head 
throbbed unbelievably. Bret — he — : — ” 

“Now, now, take it easy. Rest up a 
bit while I tell you what happened. 
Demetrius had nothing to do with it; he 
thought we were putting one over and 
was only blundering about trying to 
protect his mistress. The thing itself 
was sheer accident. During the night 
Warren, who was piloting, saw an upper 
level freighter in distress. He dropped 
to her top side and took hold with the 
magnetic grapples. But — the freighter 
was carrying a shipment of boullion and 
had been located by one of Dai Chan’s 
energy centers. That’s where the silence 
did its work — in the freighter. Your 
cabin happened to be nearest the center 
of radiation and you got the slightest 
touch of the whisper. A few more sec- 
onds and you’d have been a goner, sure 
enough.” 

Wayne’s head was clearing rapidly. 
“And the freighter?” 

“Warren let go almost at once and 
she went down. We picked up a news- 
cast later that reported all aboard her 
lost.” 

“Mm-m. Nice fellow, Dai Chan. 
But ” It came to Wayne then that 
the ME4 was no longer moving; her ma- 
chinery was stilled, “—we have landed, 
have we ? Where ?” 

“At our destination— or at least we’re 
only across the island from Chan’s lab. 
You’ve been out for nearly ten hours, 
Wayne.” 

“Wha-at! No wonder you say I had 
a close call. But I’m okay now, Bret. 
Let’s be moving.” What he said was 
not far from truth; Wayne was feeling 
better by the minute. 
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T HE scientist brightened perceptibly. 

But deep hollows showed under his 
eyes and Wayne’s conscience smote him 
at the knowledge they brought of Bret’s 
long and anxious vigil. A friend worth 
having, was Bret Garrison. Wayne rose 
steadily now and gripped his shoulder. 

“Only one thing I want to tell, you,” 
Bret cautioned him, “Right now I’m 
putting the whole thing in Paula’s hands. 
Don’t know if I’m wise or not, but 
there’s no other way of getting to Dai 
Chan. His place is too well fortified. 
Already I’ve done one thing she asked 
me to do — I raised Washington on the 
visiphone, using the closed wave band 
for secrecy, and had Collyer locked up. 
They’re holding him on a charge of mur- 
der preferred by me.” 

“Murder?” 

“Yes, the death whisper, you know. 
But, while I’ve suspected that Collyer 
knew something about this, I haven’t 
quite believed he was actually involved. 
But Paula swears she’ll supply the ev- 
idence.” 

Wayne had never known his friend to 
be quite so undecided in any matter. 
“I’m for trusting Paula,” he said flatly. 

“I thought you’d be,” said Bret enig- 
matically, “and I can’t see any other 
way out at the moment.” 

T HEY found Paula in the radio com- 
partment surrounded by the en- 
tire crew. Hovering watchfully out side 
the ring of her admirers was Demet- 
rius, who grinned sheepishly through his 
beard at the sight of Wayne. 

“So glad you’re recovered, Wayne,” 
trilled Paula, taking both his hands in 
hers, “I’ve been, oh, so very much dis- 
turbed.” 

Her scarlet lips pursed in the old 
provocative way; the same old throaty 
caress was in her voice. And Wayne’s 
heart did a flip-flop just as it had in 
days gone by. 


“What’s the latest on the newscasts?” 
growled Bret. 

“London,” spoke up Kelly, “Bank of 
England wiped out. And the panic sure 
is on — all over the world now. 

“Yes Bret, it is so.” Paula was sol- 
emn, her attention drawn from Wayne. 
“Factories have closed down; there are 
the riotings; all as I had planned. But 
not in this way had I planned it — you 
will believe me, my friend?” 

“I believe you” — shortly, “And now 
that Wayne is up and around you’d bet- 
ter call Chan. This thing can’t be per- 
mitted to continue much longer.” 

“Yes. The secret wave-band — I have 
it here. I will call him.” 

“You’ve painted over the ship’s insig- 
nia?” Brent asked Kelly as Paula manip- 
ulated the frequency control of the 
visiphone. 

“We have. There’s not an identifying 
mark.” 

“Good. Now ” 

But a face had materialized in the 
viewing disc at the visiphone. A square 
Oriental face with blinking slant eyes. • 

“Hirobumi,” breathed Paula, “I would 
speak with Chan.” 

The face vanished and in an in- 
stant another appeared, dignified, bespec- 
tacled, with smooth-shaven dark skin 
under a white turban. It was Dai 
Chan, long known as the greatest sci- 
entist of the eastern world. 

“My dear Paula,” he purred, “This is 
indeed a pleasure.” 

“I must come to you at once,” the 
woman told him breathlessly, “Something 
has gone amiss with our plans. 

“Oh indeed — something is wrong.” 
The faintest of ironic smiles curled 
Chan’s pinched lips. “And you would 
come here?” 

“I am here. And I bring the scientist 
Garrison. In place of Doctor Collyer, 
who has been apprehended.” 

“Collyer apprehended!” Chan’s eyes 
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narrowed. “Fool that he is ! He has 
talked too much. But Garrison — ah ! 
You are already here, you say. How 
can this be?” 

“Yes, on the island. In Garrison’s 
plane. You will guarantee us safe con- 
duct?” 

“I? — why, most assuredly.” Oily and 
ingratiating now, Chan’s smile. “How 
many in the party?” 

Paula enumerated them. “We will 
come at once,” she told Chan. 

Under the spell of her, the crew had 
no objection to offer. 

T HE ME4 rose up from her ice- 
bound hiding place and wafted 
across the tiny island. Beneath them 
spread the vast unbroken ice fields of the 
Arctic, dreary and monotonous. No open 
sea was in sight. No land excepting the 
snow-covered island directly below. 

Dai Chan’s stronghold was on the 
very peak of a rugged promontory, 
showing only as a circular platform of 
steel for the landing of aircraft, with a 
number of small domed turrets' around 
it. All else was hidden from view in 
chambers hollowed out of the solid rock 
beneath. 

When the ship had landed on the plat- 
form, Kelly sat for a moment silent at 
the controls. With him were Paula, Bret 
and Wayne. Three of the turrets that 
were in view of the control room win- 
dows were gray lumps of armor plate 
with narrow black slits that looked om- 
inously toward them, like watchful eyes 
of crouching monsters. 

“They’ve got us where they want us 
now,” grunted Kelly, “If the atomite 
guns open up, it’ll be just too bad.” 

“Oh, but they’ll not do that,” Paula 
said with easy assurance, “In a moment 
we shall have been lowered to the han- 
gars.” 

What she said was true. The plat- 
form began dropping smoothly and 


steadily, carrying them with it. Soon 
there opened up a honeycomb of com- 
partments that extended radially from 
its edge. Stalls, these, far below the 
surface, and in most of them were 
housed upper-lever craft of similar de- 
sign to the ME4. 

When the platform came to rest some 
fifty feet below the turrets, an army of 
mechanics rushed out to take the ship in 
charge. Kelly hesitated before opening 
the exit port, looking to Bret for ap- 
proval. 

“Let us hasten,” clamored Paula, “It 
is the only way. And, oh, I know you 
boys will trust me, whatever may trans- 
pire.” 

Bret nodded to Kelly and they filed 
out into the underground lair of Dai 
Chan. In a trice the ME4 had been 
cradled in one of the stalls and the plat- 
form rose swiftly to close off the circle 
of gray sky overhead. They were def- 
initely committed to the mercies of Dai 
Chan, no matter what the result. 

Paula led the way quickly to a lift 
which dropped them still farther into 
the depths. The Kratkin had been here 
before. 

And then they were in the presence 
of the great scientist of the East. Dai 
Chan, part Hindu, part Chinese, who 
might have been one of the greatest 
savants of his time, had he but chosen 
to walk the way of the upright. He was 
a romantic figure still in the world of 
science, though his whereabouts had been 
a matter of speculation for some little 
time. 

S UAVELY he greeted them in what 
appeared to be an ante-room of the 
main laboratory. There were only 
Wayne and Bret and the woman, Kelly 
and his crew having remained above 
with the ship. 

“A pleasure indeed,” he reiterated, 
“And one I had not anticipated. You, 
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my dear Paula, one is ever charmed 
to see. And the great Garrison — we 
have met under different circumstances 
but surely not under more agreeable 
ones. The honorable Wayne Gordan I 
am more than pleased to know.” 

Wayne chilled under the basilisk eyes ; 
let his hand go limp in the clammy grip 
of the other. 

Paula came at once to the point. “Dai 
Chan,” she accused him, “You have 
played me false. My plans— our plans 
— they have not been followed as in- 
tended.” 

The turbaned scientist smiled. “Most 
deplorable,” he assented, but yet neces- 
sary, my dear Paula. There are other 
&nd more powerful interests ; other ideals 
more practicable than yours.” 

“Anton Tulov, you mean.” 

Chan nodded. 

“I had anticipated that,” lied Paula, 
“And perhaps I am here on a mission 
other than you imagine, bringing with 
me the scientist who is greater than 
Collyer.” 

She linked her white arm in Bret’s, 
smiling archly up into his woodenly un- 
expressive face. 

“So-o!” Chan peered over the rims of 
his eyeglasses, a light of comprehension 
seeming to dawn in his beady optics. 
“Garrison has told you of the — er — 
possibilities iq this process of ours. And 
you, my dear Paula, seeing your cause 
was lost, have come in for a share of 
the spoils. I warn you Tulov will not 
receive you too kindly.” 

Paula’s long lashes dropped, veiling 
the great eyes. “Anton is here?” she 
asked faintly. 

“He is, yes," a voice cut in sharply 
from the doorway, “Anton Tulov is 
here.” 

Dai Chan’s teeth bared in a knowing 
smile. Paula buried her sleek dark head 
on Bret’s shoulder. “Make love to me,” 
Bret Garrison,” she hissed fiercely. Re- 


luctantly yet convincingly he enfolded 
her slim body in his long arms. 

Stupefied with amazement, Wayne 
watched as Tulov advanced into the 
room, with a stubby atomite pistol lev- 
elled before him. The face above the 
gun’s siout was the crudest Wayne had 
ever seen; swarthy, beetle-browed, and 
with jaw muscles working spasmodically. 
But most remarkable were the eyes; so 
pale as to be almost colorless, they stared 
without blinking. Cold, those eyes, like 
the eyes of a fish. 

The man himself was hardly taller 
than Wayne, but was built like a gorilla, 
with massive shoulders and enormous 
chest. His bullet head was set well for- 
ward on a neck like a bull’s. He 
walked with a tread as soft and as de- 
liberate as that of a cat stalking a 
mouse. 

“You promised, Chan!” Paula cried 
out, “Promised us safety.” 

“I, yes, but I am not Anton Tulov.” 
Still Chan was smiling. 

Tulov thrust the gun in his pocket 
with a sudden grunt of contempt. "But 
he continued his advance toward Bret 
and Paula, his huge outstretched and 
hairy paws working convulsively. Wayne 
tensed his body for a spring at the 
beast. 

“Anton !” Paula Kratkin screamed 
suddenly and flung herself upon him, her 
white arms going up around his neck. 
Then, moaning, she slid to the floor at 
his feet. 

Wayne was seized with the desire to 
pinch himself. If this was aeting on 
Paula’s part it was cpnsumately done. 

CHAPTER VII 

Dream of Empire 

T ULOV seemed torn between the 
desire to raise her to her feet 
and to rend Garrison limb from 
limb. One of his hands dropped to the 
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bowed, dark head, then withdrew as if it 
had touched a hot coal. 

Bret moved forward to assist her but 
fell back at a bellowed, “You keep 
your hands off of her, Garrison!” 

A moment the brute stood undecided. 
Then, in a single swift move, he lifted 
the woman’s limp form from the floor 
and stretched it on the leather couch 
that was in the room. 

Gruffly he said to the others, “Sit 
down. We’ll talk this out.” 

The smooth countenance of Dai Chan 
was inscrutable. 

Paula drew in a long sobbing breath 
and raised her dark lashes, affixing 
Tulov with a piteous gaze. “Where is 
Krug?” she quavered. 

Tulov scowled. “The boy is all 
right,” he averred. “He is an organ- 
izer in one of my Atlantic City Coast 
units.” 

Wayne sucked in his breath sharply. 
“The father didn’t know then what had 
happened. 

“Anton, I want him.” Genuine tears 
wer* in Paula’s eyes. No acting about 
this. “You took him from me; set him 
against me. I must have him ; must see 
him.” 

“That was not your reason for com- 
ing here.” Tulov’s words splintered the 
ensuing silence. He had regained his 
poise. You gave him up of your own 
accord, Paula. By your own actions you 
forfeited all right to him. Forfeited his 
respect.” 

It was a strange scene between these 
two who had loved and parted. Paula 
sat up weakly ; brushed a slim white 
hand before her eyes. Tulov cast his 
pale eyes first upon her, then chillingly 
on Bret. It was plain she had aroused 
the brute’s jealousy. Plain, too, that he 
still considered her his own. 

“I — I know,” Paula faltered. “But, 
after all, he was— is — my son. Our son, 
Anton. And I’m tired, tired of it all.” 


Tulov’s gaze wavered. One could see 
the fire of desire leap up in those pale 
eyes and then die down. Paula had 
never been more alluring than she was 
at that moment, although disheveled and 
in khaki breeches and jacket. Perhaps it 
was because she, a proud woman always, 
was displaying a meekness and yielding 
in defeat that was calculated to arouse 
all the chivalrous instinct of the opposite 
sex. 

“T CAN not trust you, Paula.” A 
slight softening was in Tulov’s 
voice ; then it hardened anew. He 
jerked a thick thumb toward Bret. “Ex- 
plain him if you can. And why I find 
you here in his arms.” 

“It was that I thought we could use 
him, Anton. In place of the other. 
Collyer was getting — what they say — 
cold feet. I believe he gave himself up 
to the authorities. He would have con- 
fessed had he gone on. Besides, my in- 
fluence with him was waning — he ” 

“He had nothing to confess except his 
own weakness. He knew not a thing 
of the real plans, or of this place.” 
Tulov laughed bitterly then. “So your 
wiles were effective with Garrison after 
the other slipped through your fingers. 
Always have you thus used the suscept- 
ibilities of men. And now that you 
learn I outwitted you in this scheme you 
come to me. Bah!” 

Paula spoke no word ; there was resig- 
nation in the wide eyes. 

Tulov wheeled on Bret. “I’m sur- 
prised you’re here, Garrison. I left or- 
ders in New York that the best of my 
agents was to be assigned to your re- 
moval in the event that you displayed 
interest in this matter.” 

“Your agent failed,” said Bret, watch- 
ing Paula narrowly. He saw those flut- 
tering fingers go up to the white throat. 
“Now that I am here, it seems I’m not 
wanted.” 
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"Not wanted!” Tulov guffawed nois- 
ily. “You’re here, and here you remain 
— to assist Dai Chan. Now get this — 
and you too, Paula — you see before you 
the new arbiter of the world’s destiny. 
The blood of the Romanoffs is in my 
veins and I intend to take back that 
which they lost and more. Before 
another day shall have passed, the gold 
of the nations will be in my hands. 
Then I shall go to Moscow.” 

“Anton!” Whether ecstatic awe was 
in Paula’s voice, or fear, no one could 
know. 

“He’s nuts,” whispered Wayne with 
conviction. 

Chan’s inscrutability was undisturbed. 

“Yes, I shall go to Moscow,” Tulov 
went on, his pale eyes half closed, “to 
restore the glory of the czars with this 
gpld. And a glory greater than is to 
come, for the nations will be at my feet. 
In the Russia? and in those countries al- 
lied with them in the Commune, is much 
dissatisfaction with present conditions. 
In Germany, Austria, prance, Italy, it is 
the same. Million? are waiting for the 
return of monarchists government. And 
I ?hall be their monarch. I shall dole 
out this gold to good purpose, when the 
pinch of hunger has come to convert 
the foolish and the stubborn. See, Paula, 
how mad you were to think you cpuld 
succeed ?” 

“Suppose,” interposed Bret drily, “the 
nations set up a new standard? Say sil- 
ver or international script.” 

“Silver we shall take as we are taking 
gpld. Script would be valueless when I 
make the gpld available--fpr considera- 
tions.” 

“You’ll never get away with it, Tulov, 
is my idea,’' drawled Bret. “One man 
can’t set himself against the world and 
win.” 

“I am not on'e man against tffe world. 
My followers are legion in number, as 


you see. And when Paula has enlight- 
ened her rabble, as I shall presently di- 
rect, there will be so many more. But 
enough — you are taking orders from me 
now, Garrison, understand that. “You 
will accompany Dai Chan to the labora- 
tory — you and your man— and will work 
with him there. Meanwhile I would 
have some words with my — with this 
woman.” Anton Tulov leered at Paula, 
who sat meekly silent. 

“Take them away,” he snapped, as 
the others made no move. 

W AYNE, who was about to speak 
put his mind, thought better of it 
and followed Bret and Chan into the 
laboratory. Looking back, he was sur- 
prised to see a smile of triumph curl 
Paula’s lips and an answering gleam in 
the pale eyes of Tulov. 

“Paula’s double-crossed us,” he whis- 
pered tp Bret, 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” his friend 
returned evenly. 

But Dai Chan was leading them ^ast 
rpws of humming machines that made 
further conversation impossible. This 
was the power plant where huge amounts 
of electrical energy were generated for 
the processes by which the world’s gold 
was being searched out and transported 
to this place, When they had passed 
through the long aisle of generators they 
came tp Chan’s sanctum sanctorum, a 
room where all the intricate controls pf 
the weird forces were assembled— a place 
pf innumerable gadgets and shiny 
levers, with many televisor screens on it? 
waffs, 

Chan closed the door, shutting put 
the noise pf the generators. “Quite a 
laboratory is it not, honorable sir?” he 
asked of Bret, 

“It is, sure enough. But Chan, why 
are you in on this scheme? It eannot 
succeed.” 
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'The turbaned scientist regarded them 
solely through his thick glasses. “It is 
succeeding,” he declared, “as you will 
soon see.” , 

“But,” Bret persisted, “why do you 
lend yourself to be so nefarious an un- 
dertaking? You, a scientist of ” 

“You forget,” smiled Chan, “that a 
price is on my head in my own land, 
that I am an exile. Only in the event 
of Tulov’s success can I once more take 
my rightful place in the world of sci- 
ence.” 

Bret nodded understanding. And 
Wayne was remembering some of the 
details of Chan’s unfortunate blunder 
that resulted in the destruction of his 
Calcutta laboratory and the loss of many 
lives. Truly, he was a victim of his 
own machinations. 

“No more of this,” said Chan firmly, 
“We must proceed with the work.” 

He turned to a keyboard like that of 
an organ and depressed a number of 
keys in rapid succession. The televisor 
screen before them lighted brilliantly 
and there flashed into view on its sur- 
face an area of narrow streets flanked 
by old-world buildings. Strangely, a 
spot of purplish light glowed deep in the 
sub-structure of one edifice, a flickering 
radiance as of the operation of an X- 
ray tube deep within the cellars of the 
place. 

“Vienna,” Chan explained, “The glow 
you see is the attraction plate for the 
energy center. It was necessary that one 
be located in each central point from 
which the forces radiate.” 

“Ah-h,” breathed Bret, “I had won- 
dered about that.” 

Dai Chan chuckled. “In the United 
States,” said he, “this was most ably 
handled by Kratkin’s organization. And 
her efforts with Collyer were most suc- 
cessful in this respect, since it was 
through his governmental contacts that 


the locations of hidden vaults were 
learned. He likewise compounded the 
rare alloys for the attraction plates. How 
Paula was able to manage him so well I 
can only imagine.” 

Bret had wondered about that, too. He 
knew that Collyer was not susceptible 
to the wiles of designing females. There 
must be something else . . . 

TN a tiny fluorescent disc set in the 
-*■ control keyboard they saw a madly 
whirling ball of flame take form — the 
energy center. Chan manipulated the 
keys until there came a vibrant groan 
from the power plant as the generators 
took on a greatly increased load. Ab- 
ruptly the energy center whisked from 
view. With the speed of light it was 
traveling to far-off Vienna to contact 
that hidden attraction plate. 

Almost instantly the purplish glow 
on the televisor screen spread to il- 
luminate the entire scene with its faint 
flickerings. Immediate confusion came 
to the narrow streets. Crowds were seen 
to gather at the intersections, to mill 
about excitedly and then to disperse in 
wild disorder as they were charged by 
the police. 

“It is the silence,” Chan intoned, “The 
energy is made visible to us by my spe- 
cial televisor.” ■ 

“And the whisper of death,” Bret put 
in. “People are dying there in Vienna, 
Chan. Have you no compunction in 
this?” 

“What are a few lives in a great 
change such as this is to be?” Dai’s 
tones were bitter. “The authorities 
would have had my life had I not es- 
caped them.” 

The rioting and disorder increased in 
those streets of Vienna. For a moment 
it seemed that the crowds would drive 
back the police in their mad rushes. But 
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firearms flashed; more lives were added 
to the ghastly total that was piling up 
against Tulov and Dai Chan. 

There came a screaming hiss from the 
apparatus and the energy center appeared 
pnce more in the fluorescent disc. In- 
stantly the televisor screen went blank. 

“Not much from Vienna,” said Chan 
contemptuously, regarding the whirling 
dervish of forces that was pictured in 
the disc. Then he pulled a lever and the 
energy center vanished. The floor be- 
neath them vibrated to some unexplained 
commotion in the regions belpw. 

‘ ‘ T A O I understand,” inquired Bret, 
U “that you return your energy 
center with its acquired loqd of protons 
to this point and reintegrate the gold 
fight here?”* 

“We do,” rumbled Chan. He was 
busy with readjustment? of his appar- 
atus. 

“And you have experienced no diffi- 
culty in the reassociation with alien elec- 
trons from the surrounding atmos* 
phere ?” 

“Only in the matter of instability,” 
admitted Chan, “And that is where you 
can be of help, Garrison. Where Colb 
yer might have been of assistance had he 
been wise enough to keep out of the 
law’s hands.” 

“You expect me to take part in this 
mad scheme?” 

Dai Chan’s smile was frosty. “You 
have no alternative, respected sir. Tulov 
is ruthless; he will never permit you to 
leave this place alive unless you do as 
he says. You yourself know there is 
no possibility of escape. You saw the 
defenses. And no one, outside of those 
who are here, knows the secret of its lo- 
cation. Not even Collyer; he was work- 
ing blindly. So you see there is no 
chance of a rescue. And then there is 
the process of mechanical hypnotism. 


should you refuse to help of your own 
free will.” 

Bret pondered this for a moment. 
“Very well,” he agreed, “I’ll help with 
the after-processes but not with what 
you’re doing now. I will have no hand 
in this slaughtering of innocent human 



Wayne stared in amazement. Was his 
friend giving up the battle so easily? 
It was not like Bret at all; he must bo 
planning something. 

But Chan, obviously pleased with the 
decision, had engaged Bret in an an- 
imated and deeply technical discussion. 
The two scientists were speaking of the 
constitution of matter,, of the hypothesis 
that matter is energy and energy mat- 
ter. They talked of protons* and of 
atomic numbers, of the quantum theory 
and of Planck’s constant,** which has the 
dimensions of energy multiplied by time. 
It was all top deep for Wayne Gordon. 

He saw Dai Chan manipulating con- 
trols anew as he talked ; saw the view of 
another city’s financial district mate- 
rialize in ' one of the televisor screens. 
And then he saw that Bret was sig- 
nalling with a hand behind hi? back ; mo-? 
tipping for him to make himself scarce, 

Moving cautiously, Wayne retreated 
from the room. He would do a bit of 
investigating on hi? own account while 
these two went on with their boring cop-? 
yersatipm 


* Proton. An atom is comprised of protons or positive 
energy charges and electrons or negative energy 
charges. Protons comprise the nucleus pr core, about 
which the negatively charged electrons revolve. It has 
been determined that the mass of the proton may be 
over 1,800 times as great as that of the electron. TTius, 
these energy cepters. of Dai Chan’s, when returned to 
his laboratory, carried immense weighf in acquired 
protonic charges, weight almost' equal to that of the 
precious metal which had been purloined. 


** Planck’s Constant, h equals 6.S5 X lO^* 7 erg sec- 
onds, a constant having to do with full radiation and the 
specific heats of solid elements. Max Planck was a 
Gerrqan physicist, born in 1858, who dpvpted himself to 
the study of thermodynamics and other branches of pure 
physics. He propounded the “Law of Eradiation” in 
I0oi. This was the" forerunner of the “Quantum 
^Tippry” an<j asserted that the energy of racnation is 
emitted and abosrbed in integral multiples of certain in- 
divisible “quanta” of energy, which depend op the fre- 
quency of oscillations of the electrons. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Double Dealing 

W AYNE passed on through the 
great room of the generators 
without being challenged. An en- 
gineer and several mechanics were here, 
but these paid him scant attention. Hav- 
ing seen him go into the inner room 
with Dai Chan only a few minutes pre- 
viously, they were not suspicious. 

No henchman of Tulov’s was in the 
anteroom where they had first encoun- 
tered him. Presumably all were engaged 
in laboratory tasks in the lower re- 
gions or were in the level of the hangars 
above. 

Wayne had no plan. He was merely 
nosing around to learn what he might. 
He came out into a long corridor that 
was cut through solid rock, a tunnel 
which led downward with an easy slope 
and was lighted by ceiling domes spaced 
at regular intervals. Faintly indeed the 
throb of machinery penetrated to the 
point. 

€Ie had not gone far when he saw a 
squat Oriental come in from a side 
passage. Wayne flattened himself to the 
damp wall in the effort to escape notice. 
The stocky one was armed with an at- 
omite pistol and appeared to be guard- 
ing the corridor. Fortunately, he turned 
in the opposite direction and started 
walking away from the spot. Wayne 
saw a doorway a few feet ahead and in 
a moment had gained it. He drew back 
into the shadows just as the guard 
turned to retrace his steps. 

This doorway opened into a second 
passageway that was in darkness. Wayne 
felt his way along until he came to a 
dead end. His fingers contacted cold 
metal which yielded at his touch. A 
door. Dim light showed at its edge as 
it swung silently ajar. And there were 
voices from beyond. Paula’s and Tu- 
lov’s. 


With infinite care Wayne pushed 
through and closed the door behind him. 

A heavy arras covered a niche just in- 
side, providing an ideal hiding place. 
Behind the folds of heavy material, he 
drew a breath of relief. He had not 
made the slightest noise in gaining this 
point of vantage. 

From behind the hanging Wayne was 
able to command a view of the entire 
room. It was one of the utmost luxury 
of appointment, softly lighted and with 
incense-laden air. Paula was here, lan- 
guorously reclining in a deep-cushioned 
ottoman and garbed in a clinging, decol- 
lete gown of black lace. Obviously she 
had moved her belongings into Tulov’s 
chambers. 

Wayne bit down hard on his lower lip 
to stifle the gasp which rose unbidden in 
his throat. The perfect oval of Paula’s 
face was turned toward him; the daz- 
zling white and jet beauty of her smote 
him anew. And her lips were parted in a 
smile that was directed at Tulov’s bowed 
head. She was waiting for the man to 
speak. 

“Well?” she said, throatily, as usual. 

Tulov was seated with his back to 
Wayne’s hiding place, but his posture 
was eloquent of the emotions that strug- 
gled within him. 

“What assurance have I, Paula,” he 
said hoarsely, “that this is not another 
of your tricks?” Tulov was half-drunk. 

“Only this : I came to you of my own 
accord, did I not? And into your hands 
I delivered the one man most capable of 
doing you harm. Oh, Anton, I’ve seen 
the folly of my ways for many months — 
I ” 

“You did not expect to find me here,” 
Tulov accused her. “How could you 
know of my plans? You expected only 
to continue your petty negotiations with 
Dai Chan. I surprised you in Garri- 
son’s arms.” 

“That was part of my scheme to turn 
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him over to you. And it was, oh, so 
easy.” Paula’s laugh chilled the marrow 
in Wgyne’s bones. “I tell you, my An- 
ton,” she went on, “I did not know of 
your plan, and this very Garrison is the 
one who told me. In some way he had 
ferreted it out. Don’t you see ?” 

T ULOV’S head came up with a jerk. 

“You were always plausible,” he 
rasped. Lurching to his feet, he walked 
to the cellaret and poured a stiff drink 
of brandy which he gulped down neat. 
“And, damned if I’m not beginning to 
believe you. I never believed you were 
sincere in your Utopian dreams. You 
love luxury too much, Paula, and power. 
The luxury and power I can give ... 
The devil ! — what am I saying ?” 

“What I want you to say, Anton.” 
The Kratkiq stretched out in the cush- 
ions Uhe a contented house-cat. 

Tulov was a bit unsteady on his feet, 
intoxicated with her nearness and with 
the spirits he had consumed. 

“God!” he blurted suddenly, “I can’t 
bear it to see you ip the arms of another 
man. I can’t bear it, J fell you !” 

Paula smiled seductively* or was it in 
triumph? “Come to me, Anton,” she 
whispered. 

The brute was at her feet then, his 
hairy paws caressing her. But he 
heaved himself erect in the next moment 
and jerked away, “I dare not trust you, 
Paula,” he almost shouted, “pare not 
trust myself.” 

“Why not?” The Kratkin’s wide eyes 
were resistless, her parted lips not to 
be ignored. , 

Abruptly Tulov had her in his arms, 
was crushing her to him. 

Wayne shuddered involuntarily there 
where he was hidden. 

After a moment Paula disengaged her- 
self gently. "Anton,” she said, “I want 
you to believe in me ; I want, oh, so much 
to prove to you my honesty. At heart I 


am a vain, mercenary woman. I am sick 
of exile and of poverty. I want this 
wealth and this power. And I do want 
you — as we used to be. Garrison means 
nothing to me ; none of the others meant 
anything. They were pawns. Tools. 
And I want you to do this: keep Gar- 
rison in the laboratory with Dai Chan 
until all that is wanted of his knowledge 
has been obtained. Then do with him as 
you will. Meanwhile the crew of his 
plane and his friend Wayne Gordon as 
well are to be imprisoned in the deepest 
vaults. They are plotting against you, 
to outwit you if they can.” 

“By the Almighty !” exulted Tulov, 
“You do mean it. And I’ll go one bet- 
ter; I’ll have them executed." 

“No, no.” Paula dropped her long 
lashes and shivered as with a chill. “I 
hate the thought of death; you know 
that, my Anton. There has been enough 
of killing, and I would have you no 
murderer now. Imprisonment — that is 
sufficient. Where they can do no harm.’’ 

At this moment she was the very esr 
sence of tender femininity. Tulov wofild 
have granted her every wish. 

“It shall be as you say,’’ he agreed 
huskily, “In the deepest of the vaults.’’ 

The brute could be denied no longer. 

Wayne crept stealthily from his hid- 
ing place as Paula was swept up in those 
gorijla arms. And a blind fury raged 
within him. 

O UT in the main corridor, Wayne 
saw that the guard's back was to 
him. He raced up the slope until he 
reached a bend in the tunnel and then 
slackened his pace. He went on slowly 
toward the main laboratory. 

He hardly knew how to proceed. 
There was no escape from this place, 
he knew. Organized resistance would 
be futile. The only exit was too well 
guarded ; there were far too many 
against them. Besides, they were un- 
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armed. Their weapons had been left in 
the arsenal of the ME4—-at Paula’s in* 
sistence, he recalled bitterly. But he 
must get to Bret with this news of the 
woman’s duplicity. A bare chance, there 
might be, that something could be ac- 
complished in the laboratory. 

Bret and Dai Chan were where he had 
left them' but now were engaged in at- 
tention to the visiphOne. International 
Newscasts was on the air with a resume 
of world happenings, and the first view 
and pronouncement that came to 
Wayne’s eyes and ears was so startling 
that he forgot his errand. 

The image flash was of the Wisconsin 
State Capitol in Madison, a close-up of 
furious battling on the broad steps of 
the building. A wave of enraged citi- 
zenry was sweeping upward in the face 
of desperate and withering fire of a com- 
pany of militia. Then it had passed on 
through the portals, leaving in its wake 
a welter of dead and wounded. The din 
of fighting and screams of victims were 
cut off abruptly, as an announcer’s voice 
brSke in: 

“This, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
eighth State Capitol of the United States 
to fall to the revolutionists. In Pitts- 
burg and other industrial centers where 
mills and factories did not open their 
doors to-day, rioting and bloodshed is 
even more serious. In many cases the 
militia have cast down their arms, refus- 
ing to fire on their fellow men. It is 
mutiny; treason. But no one seems to 
care. The entire country is in the grip 
of an upheaval that has no precedent in 
history. And in Europe chaos reigns. 
Rome, Paris, Berlin — all are in violent 
uproar. No trading on the exchanges, 
business at a standstill, people are en- 
gaged in an orgy of spending the depre- 
ciated currency of their governments. In 
a moment we shall give you an image 
flash of London, where the bobbies have 
things in somewhat better control but 


where—” 

Dai Chan flipped the lever which Cut 
off the newscast. “It is sufficient, re- 
splendent one,” he told Bret, “We have 
noW but to wait for the auspicious mo- 
ment when Tulov will strike at the 
Kremlin.” 

S TUPEFIED by what he had seen 
and heard, Wayne listened in a daze. 
It was incredible that the serenity and 
security of an entire world had been thus 
upset in so short a time. 

“He will strike at the Kremlin!” par- 
roted Bret. 

“Yes, honorable sir, Tulov is to take 
the Kremlin by force — from the air,” 
Chan explained, “It is there the new 
world government will be set up. From 
there order will be restored by Tulov. 
He is to be the banker of all countries 
and the ruler of all by virtue of the 
power that lies in this vast wealth we 
have acquired.” 

Bret’s long fingers toyed with the elk’* 
tooth that dangled from his watch chain ; 
he was thinking deeply. For sheer au* 
dacity this plan of Tulov’s was un- 
equalled. And yet there was a good 
chance of its success. Unless. . . . 

Wayne Gordon found his voice. Heed- 
less of Chan’s presence and of the atom- 
ite pistol in his belt, he burst out wrath- 
fully, “Paula sold us out to Tulov, Bret. 
She’s with him now.” 

Bret raised shocked eyes in which 
there was yet a trace of amusement. 
Chan, the imperturbable, permitted him- 
self not the slightest change of facial 
expression. 

“The Kratkin is a remarkable 
woman,” said Bret softly. 

“And Tulov was ever pliable in her 
white hands,” Chan put in. 

“But,” expostulated Wayne, “they’re 
planning to lock us up in the dungeons 
below. All but you, Bret. You are to 
work here with Dai Chan until — ” 
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They were upon him, then, two 
swarty giants who had entered the room 
catfooted. Suddenly Wayne found him- 
self struggling helplessly in steel-sinewed 
arms that had encircled him from be- 
hind. Bret made no move to come to 
his friend’s assistance, instead scowling 
darkly and wagging his head to enjoin 
peaceful submission. Wayne let his 
body go limp in the arms of his captors. 

Unmoved, Chan said calmly, “Take 
him away. There is yet much to be done 
here. Come, Garrison.” 

T HE cold steel of handcuffs closed 
down on Wayne’s wrists where they 
had pinned his arms behind his back. 
He felt rather than heard the click of 
the lock. With the snout of an atomite 
pistol prodding his ribs he stumbled out 
of the room ahead of his captors. 

They led him through winding and 
dim-lit corridors to a lift which dropped 
swiftly into the depths of a damp shaft. 
Coming out at the bottom, Wayne saw 
they were in a great arched chamber of 
masonry where only the electric torches 
of his guards gave light. A cell was 
near by, merely a dark hole with a 
barred door. One of the guards fum- 
bled with a bunch of keys which jingled 
ominously in the malodorous silence. 
The barred door creaked shrilly as it 
swung open. 

The other guard thrust the nose of his 
pistol into Wayne’s middle while the 
one with the keys released his hands. 
Then he was flung unceremoniously into 
the cell and its door clanged shut. 

“A most regrettable occurrence, Ex- 
cellency,” said one of the swarthy giants, 
casting the beam of his torch over the 
mouldy floor of the cell, “Most regret- 
table, indeed. However, it is the com- 
mand of him who must be obeyed. We 
leave you to your meditations.” 

The electric torches turned away and 
were bobbing light flashes for a moment. 


Then they had flicked out. There was 
the whirr of the rising lift and utter 
darkness. 

Wayne was alone in as gloomy a dun- 
geon as ever was conceived by the ty- 
rants of mediaeval days. 

CHAPTER IX 

Battle 

E NDLESS time passed while Wayne 
paced the floor of his prison in 
the suffocating darkness. He 
dared not sit or lie down, for the stone 
was slimy and crawling with vermin. No 
sound reached his ears, save the faint 
thrum of machinery from somewhere 
above. 

He was faint with hunger, having 
eaten no meal since the previous day, 
only that one bar of chocolate when he 
had awakened in the ME4 many hours 
earlier. He wondered if his jailers would 
come to bring him food. If they did, 
that might provide his opportunity to es- 
cape. He began to plan, searching every 
inch of the slippery floor for some Ob- 
ject that might be heavy enough to use 
as a weapon. But the reeking ooze 
yielded nothing larger than a few small 
pebbles and a squirming lizard-thing that 
ran up his sleeve. He shook the crea- 
ture off with a yell he could not repress. 

One of the iron bars of the door was 
loose in its fastenings. Wayne felt care- 
fully to its upper end and discovered 
that the rivets which held its flattened 
portion to the frame of the door were 
rusted and eaten away. He flung his 
weight against the bar to no avail. Grip- 
ping it with both hands and twisting his 
legs in the lower bars to gain leverage, 
he tugged at it with all his might, strain- 
ing until the bar bent slightly in his grip. 
And still those rivets held. 

There was the sound of the descend- 
ing lift and Wayne desisted. 

He saw the wavering circle of light 
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cast by a torch; saw two of Tulov’s 
guards battling with a burly prisoner, 
there at the door of the lift-cage. It 
was Demetrius, and the big Russian was 
bellowing like an enraged bull. His cap- 
tors were having their troubles, even 
though his hands were shackled behind 
him, as Wayne’s had been. 

Wayne mouthed a grunt of utter dis- 
gust. This was the crowning outrage of 
Paula’s perfidy. Even Demetrius, who 
had been her devoted slave, she was de- 
livering into the foul place. 

I N the fracas one of the guards 
dropped his torch to the floor and it 
lay there, casting its beam the length of 
the arched chamber. Eery, monstrous 
shadows of the battling men leaped up 
in the dark vaulted reaches above. 

Wayne saw a pistol butt rise and come 
down on the Russian’s head with a 
sharp crack. His roarings ceased and 
the great head wobbled on his shoulders 
as the. guards dragged him past the door 
of Wayne’s cell. Another cell was ad- 
joining, and it was to this they were 
taking Demetrius. 

The keys rattled and door hinges 
screeched protestingly. Wayne saw 
dimly the sagging form of the Russian; 
saw the guard with pistol at his chest, 
while the other freed the big fellow’s 
hands. And then a surprising thing oc- 
curred. Demetrius ducked with amazing 
agility, and a backward kick sent the one 
guard sprawling. There was the hiss of 
an atomite propelling charge and the 
spattering of a heavy slug against the 
masonry Overheard. The big Russian 
let out a yell of triumph as his hamlike 
fist drove home with smashing force. 
The guard who was still standing was 
lifted from his feet and hurled against 
the cell door, to go sliding down into 
an inert heap. The fallen one’s pistol 
spoke and Demetrius spun half around. 
He had been hit. 


But the wound seemed to slow him 
not one whit. A vigorous kick sent the 
guard’s weapon flying and he was upon 
the fellow, shaking him as a terrier does 
a rat. Then he lifted him from the floor 
and flung him into the open cell, with 
such force that it must have broken 
every bone in his body. Both guards 
were hors de combat. 

“Good work, big boy !” exulted Wayne, 
“And now suppose you get the keys and 
let me out of here.” 

The Russian snatched up one of the 
torches from the floor and cast its beam 
within the narrow confines of Wayne’s 
cell. He grunted ill friendly fashion 
and immediately went for the keys. 

There was needed only a matter of 
seconds for the release. Then, between 
them, Wayne and Demetrius bound and 
gagged the unconscious guards, using 
strips of cloth torn from their own 
clothing. The big Russian laughed up- 
roariously when they had them safely 
behind the bars that had been destined 
to other uses. 

“Now what do you say we have a 
look at that shoulder of yours,” said 
Wayne. He had seen that the big fel- 
low’s shirt was matted with blood, that 
his left arm moved stiffly and jerkily. 

“Ha!” snorted Demetrius, “It is no 
more zen a scratch. We go now to find 
zese ozzers. Zey come here, you sink— 
no?” 

Wayne looked around. There were 
only the two cells in this vault, but he 
saw that a narrow passage led past the 
lift into the darkness beyond. Perhaps 
there were still other vaults — there must 
be. Armed now, both of them, with the 
guards’ pistols and provided with elec- 
tric torches and the all-important bunch 
of keys, they set forth through the 
passage. 

A S Wayne had suspected, the tunnel 
led into a second vault. And this 
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one was even larger than the first. There 
were four cells lined along the curving 
wall and from one of these a man’s 
voice called out when the beams of their 
torches struck out through the blackness. 
It was Reilly, watch-engineer of the 
ME4. In an instant they had found the 
key that fitted his door and set him free. 

“Warren’s in one of the other cells,” 
he told Wayne, “They had to knock 
him cold to get him in. How the devil 
did you — ” 

Wayne jerked a thumb toward the 
bearded Russian. “He did it,” he ex- 
plained swiftly, “Stiffened two of the 
swine back there.” 

He was at the door of Warren’s cell 
then and had it open after trying sev- 
eral keys. The young co-pilot raised his 
head feebly and blinked in the dazzling 
light of the torch. His face was smeared 
with blood and a huge welt showed at 
the line of his hair. But, luckily, his 
injury was not serious. They had him 
on his feet and talking excitedly in no 
time at all. 

There were the four of them now, but 
only Wayne and the Russian had pistols. 
But, so far, no news of their escape had 
reached the upper regions. And there 
was much that might be done when they 
freed the other three. 

Wayne located another tunnel and 
they trooped through into a third arched 
chamber. Smith, the radio man of their 
ship, was imprisoned here and he swore 
picturesquely when released. In the 
midst of his tirade against the yellow 
devils who had brought him here, there 
came to Wayne’s ears the whirr of a 
descending lift. 

“Psst!” he hissed, “They’re coming. 
Out with the lights and back of the pil- 
lars, men. Here !” 

His own torch was out as he spoke 
and the Russian’s flicked off immediately 
afterward. There was the rustling of 
swift movements as the men secreted 


themselves behind the great columns 
which supported the weight above. ' 

“If it’s guards with another of our 
gang,” Wayne whispered, “our best bet 
is to rush ’em just before they get their 
man in a cell.” 

A shaft of light struck out into the 
chamber after that and two of the guards 
showed dimly in its wake. Between 
them was a rotund lad who raved and 
fumed as he kicked out ineffectually with 
his stubby legs. Carson, second engineer 
of the ME4. 

R OTTEN yellow devils !” muttered 
Smith, who was beside Wayne, 
“Two of them always, against one of 
us.” 

Carson was kicking so lustily as to 
give his captors considerable trouble. 
Just as they had dragged him to a cell 
door, his heavy shoe contacted one of 
the guard’s shins, bringing a grunt of 
pain. Instantly the fellow’s arm drew 
back and his pistol butt started down 
toward the unprotected head of the pris- 
oner. But it never reached its nftrk, 
and it was the guard’s last act, for there 
was the sharp hiss of a pistol and the 
sickening thud of a slug that struck him 
fairly between the eyes. Demetrius was 
a dead shot. 

Carson, taking advantage of the sec- 
ond guard’s confusion, brought his knee 
up sharply into the pit of his stomach. 
That was the signal for a swift rush 
from the shadows. Before the guard 
was able to fire a shot they were upon 
him. A moment later he was trussed up 
like a turkey and gagged with a greasy 
cloth that Reilly produced from a pocket 
of his flying suit. Wayne locked him in 
the very cell that had been intended for 
Carson. 

There were two more pistols now, two 
more torches. Warren, groggy from that 
blow on his head, was the only one un- 
armed. 
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Wayne took heart. With Kelly now, 
and the weapons of a couple more 
guards. . . . 

His thought was rudely broken by 
the sharp hiss of atomite and a cry from 
the Russian. Over there at the far end 
of the chamber there was the momentary 
silhouetting of those other two guards 
Wayne had been considering. Then all 
lights were out. In the hollow silence 
that followed, Demetrius whispered la- 
boriously in Wayne’s ear : 

“Zis deffil hit me — hard. But Deme- 
trius neffer miss. You haff only ze 
one to — •” 

Wayne felt the big body go tense be- 
side him and then relax. With grim de- 
termination he wormed forward on his 
belly. A light over there flashed mo- 
mentarily full upon him. He rolled 
swiftly over, only a fraction of a second 
after the hiss of atomite. A slug ca- 
romed off the stone floor and sang spite- 
fully before spattering On the wall. 

D ON’T shoot, Gordon!” Warren’s 
voice came huskily out of the 
darkness behind him. “I saw Kelly ; 
he’s using him as a shield.” 

Wayne rolled over once more as the 
light flashed anew. Atomite hissed twice 
in rapid succession. The breeze of a 
slug fanned his cheek. And now the 
guard’s torch held its gleam steadily. 
Wayne sprang to his feet and flung for- 
ward, zig-zagging as he ran. Slugs 
whined all around him for an instant. 
And then, in the dimness back of the 
light, he saw Kelly’s body heave up 
under his captor’s arm. Spoiling the 
fellow’s aim, the fearless Irishman! 
Wayne covered the intervening distance 
in a single bound; yanked the guard to 
his feet before he knew what was hap- 
pening. 

It was all over in a second of time. 
Wayne grappled with the guard, clamp- 
ing the wrist of his pistol hand in fingers 


of steel. The lights of his friends 
bathed the scene on the instant. He 
brought up a right that started from the 
floor and landed On the guard’s chin with 
a sound like the noise of a breaking 
board. It lifted the swarthy one to his 
toes. His eyes glazed and he went down 
in a twisted heap. They disposed of 
him as they had done with the others. 

Releasing Kelly from his handcuffs, 
Wayne saw that the Other of his two 
guards needed no gag or bonds. He had 
been drilled neatly between the eyes. 
Remembering the Russian, Wayne ran 
back to where his huge body was 
stretched. 

Demetrius Opened his eyes at sound of 
his voice and white teeth gleamed 
through his bushy whiskers. "I go 
now,” he sighed, “And you, my friend, 
will ... I leave ze woman Paula in 
yOur care. . . .” 

The faithful watchdog would never 
know that his mistress had betrayed them 
all. The brave Soul of him had quitted 
its bulky shell. 

Wayne bent over and picked up the 
pistol that had dropped from the limp 
fingers. Slowly he turned and handed 
it to Warren. 

“There are six of us now,” he said 
solemnly, “and we’re all armed. What 
do you say we go up after the rest of 
these swine?” 

Unanimous approval greeted his 
words. But Kelly sobered instantly after 
raising his voice with the others. 

“It’ll be a great battle,” he said quiet- 
ly, “but we haven’t a Chinaman’s chance, 
Gordon. There’s hundreds of those 
devils up there in the hangars and ma- 
chine shops. Fighters, all of them.” 

“I know — we’re trapped. But, hell’s 
hinges !— anything’s better than rotting 
down here in these dungeons. And Bret 
may figure Out something in the lab- 
oratory.” 
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“That’s right. Where is Garrison?” 
asked Kelly. 

In a few words Wayne told them 
what had happened. “And we might be 
in a way to do more than we think,” he 
went on, warming to his subject, “The 
laboratories and Tulov’s quarters are 
separated from the upper regions where 
they had you fellows at first. My idea 
is that we get Dai Chan and his gang 
first, then Tulov. That would be easy. 
And Bret’ll have a free hand in the 
laboratory then. Maybe he can scare up 
some sort of scientific weapon to lay out 
all the rest without even going above the 
laboratory level.” 

Kelly’s leathery hide wrinkled in a 
smile and a gleam of enthusiasm lighted 
his eyes. “It’s a grand plan,” he de- 
clared, “Let’s make it snappy.” 

With swiftly rising spirits the little 
party crowded into the lift that would 
bear them aloft. 

CHAPTER X 

The Last Whisper 

T HEY came out into the corridor 
that communicated with the ante- 
room of the main laboratory. 
Wayne, on familiar ground now, led 
the way to the room of the humming 
generators. Only two men were here 
and these were at the engineer’s desk, 
their heads bent over a blueprint. It 
was a simple matter for Carson and 
Smith to creep up behind them and 
throttle them into submission. A sim- 
pler matter still to shove gags in their 
mouths and truss them up. The way 
to Dai Chan’s sanctum was clear and 
not a sound had risen above the purr of 
the machines. 

Leaving the others to guard the outer 
door, Wayne and Kelly went on to the 
inner room. At the entrance they 
stopped in amazement. Bret Garrison 
was here, standing stiffly with hands 


raised high. Before him, with his back 
to the door, was the power plant engi- 
neer and he was covering the tall scien- 
tist with an atomite pistol. Dai Chan 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Bret saw the intruders, but did not 
betray his knowledge by so much as the 
raising of an eyebrow. Wayne, moving 
forward silently in his soft shoes, 
brought his pistol butt down on the 
engineer’s head with terrific force. The 
fellow dropped like a log. And Bret 
was quick to snatch up the pistol which 
had threatened him. 

“By George!” he cried, “You’ve done 
it, Wayne. I had a hunch you would.” 
He looked out into the generator room. 
“And the whole crew with you. This is 
better than I’d hoped.” 

“Where’s Chan.” 

“In Tulov’s chambers. An alarm rang 
here and he left this one to guard me.” 
Bret moved the engineer’s unconscious 
form with his foot. “It couldn’t have 
panned out better. We can get to work 
now.” 

“Get to work?” Wayne could "only 
stare. 

“Yes — what I had hoped to do. The 
radio, Wayne. We can have the air 
fleets of the League here in a few hours. 
And, until they arrive, we seven can 
hold the laboratories against Tulov and 
his whole gang of cutthroats. Only the 
lift shafts and one ladder-well connect 
with the rooms above. I can cut off the 
power from the lifts — here.” Bret indi- 
cated a switch on a nearby panel. “And 
the ladder-well can be held by two men. 
No trouble at all is my idea.” 

“And the gold?” asked Wayne. 

“Is here — stacked in vaults under- 
neath. Bars similar to those of its origi- 
nal form. When atomic stability is at- 
tained, it can be taken away by the 
ships of the League and returned to the 
nations from which it was stolen.” 

“Then — ” Wayne hesitated. He saw 
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that Bret had planned well and that 
Tulov’s dream was shattered. It had 
needed only the strength and courage of 
Demetrius to start things off— to make 
this possible. 

“Then,” said Bret, “the present sick- 
ness of our world can be cured in a very 
few days.” Already he was at the panel 
of the powerful radio transmitter, send- 
ing out a location signal that would be 
picked up by the direction finders of the 
League. 

Suddenly Wayne thought of Paula. 
That she-devil would find a way to upset 
things. She. . . . 

But a commotion had risen out there 
in the generator room. Smith came run- 
ning to the inner room. 

“A guy out here,” he panted, “A Bur- 
mese — or — Chink or something — he’s 
dying. Wants you, Garrison.” 

I T was Dai Chan. He lay face down 
in the anteroom, his turban awry and 
clawed fingers clutching at the floor. 
Gently Bret turned him over. Chan’s 
eyes* rolled until only the whites were 
visible. 

“Garrison,” he choked, “The silence — 
and the whisper — it’s back there in Tu- 
lov’s rooms — ” 

“The center is there?” Bret asked in 
awed tones. 

“ — there, yes — with Tulov. Ahh!— 
the whisper — a bat’s wings fluttering — ” 
Wayne started. It was the self-same 
simile that had been used by the first 
victim he had seen. 

Dai Chan shuddered and was still. 
“Sa-ay!” exclaimed Bret jerking up 
his head, “I wonder — ” He rushed in 
through the aisle of throbbing machines, 
Wayne and Kelly following. 

They watched as Bret manipulated the 
controls Of Dai’s apparatus ; saw the 
moving Of indicator needles over the 
dials as the searching ether waves 


reached out. And then a whirling, danc- 
ing thing glowed in the fluorescent disc 
of the keyboard. Bret pulled a lever and 
the energy center flicked out of sight. 

“It’s safe now to go in there,” he 
muttered. 

And they all trooped after him as he 
went out through the power plant and 
hurried along the corridor to Tulov’s 
quarters. 

It was a gruesome scene that greeted 
them in the room that still was redolent 
of incense. Anton Tulov lay sprawled 
across the table to which he had stag- 
gered in order to ring the alarm in the 
laboratory. His stiffened fingers were 
but a few inches from the button he had 
managed to press in his last moment of 
life. 

Paula Kratkin was stretched on the 
ottoman with negligee carefully arranged 
about her magnificent body, as if she had 
laid herself there to await death calmly. 
A peaceful smile was on the chiseled 
marble of her face and her slim white 
hands were crossed on her bosom. 

O N a silken cushion at her side lay a 
gleaming bar of gold. Her wed- 
ding ring, a narrow band of platinum, 
reposed in a small depression on the 
upper side of the bar. 

The silence in the room was as com- 
plete as if radiated from one of the 
deadly energy centers. 

Bending over suddenly, Bret raised 
the bar of gold and took a folded paper 
from underneath it. A projecting cor- 
ner had attracted his attention. 

It was a penned note, in the painstak- 
ing chirography of Paula Krakin; He 
read it aloud in solemn tones: 

“To my dear friends, Bret and Wayne: 

“What I am about to do is the one 
thing I can do in atonement and in re- 
venge of my poor son, Krug. I have 
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sent Anton to the vaults, telling him 
that I must see the gold with my eyes, 
must gloat over it and fondle it with my 
hands. He is completely fooled. 

“You, my dear Bret, showed me the 
way. Unwittingly, it is true, yet un- 
erringly. Paula does not forget. 

“There is the one thing more I must 
set down ere he returns. Collyer is inno- 
cent of this thing. Knowing he could 
not be beguiled, as can most men, I ar- 
ranged for the kidnaping of his daugh- 
ter. His help was to be her ransom. 
She is safe in my Mexican retreat. I 
asked you to cause his arrest, knowing 
he would be safe then from Anton's 
agents, who would surely have slain him. 
Tulov does not know of the kidnaping, 
nor do his men. 

“You will find a list of Anton’s agents 
in his desk. The key to the secret drawer 
is in his pocket. My own lists are in 
Mexico; this letter will be Carlos’ order 
to deliver them into your hands. You 
will know what to do with them, my 
friends. 

“And know you this, I go willingly 
and gladly. May God have mercy on 
my soul. Paula.” 

B RET looked for a long time into 
the placid features of the dead 
woman when he had finished. It was 
difficult to believe that the life, which 
might have been so great and noble, had 
ended. The others of the men stood 
around in a hushed, respectful group. 
Wayne was censuring himself that he 
had believed Paula capable of the 
treachery she had seemed to commit and 
which he had attributed to her. 

At length he said huskily, “I still 
don’t understand it all. How this thing 
was done and why we were imprisoned.” 

Bret explained while they were re- 
turning to the laboratory. “The one 
thing I was sure Dai Chan had not 


learned,” he said, “or Collyer either, was 
this matter of stored energy in the re- 
integrated gold. You will remember 
that Chan mentioned the instability of 
the material after reassociation of elec- 
trons. Well, it is merely a question of 
the self-degradation of a small portion 
of the atomic structure. A process 
that continues approximately forty-eight 
hours after reintegration and in which 
not more than one per-cent of the ma- 
terial transmutes to mercury by un- 
avoidable loss of newly acquired elec- 
trons. Mercury is next lower in the 
atomic scale you understand. So far 
there is only a slight loss and no danger 
whatever. But I learned — quite by ac- 
cident — in my own experiments, that the 
process may be halted abruptly by con- 
tact with the ‘gold’ of platinum, which 
is the next higher element in the atomic 
scale — ” 

“Paula’s wedding ring,” exclaimed 
Wayne. 

“Exactly. I had told her of this, 
Wayne, while you were uncony ious 
aboard the ME4. Told her, too, that 
this contact of platinum causes a sudden 
release of stored energy and the forma- 
tion of a new energy center. A re- 
versal of the original process. I hadn’t 
anticipated anything like this, though — 
it never entered my mind. But Paula 
didn’t forget.” 

“No.” Wayne mulled this over in 
silence. After a while he said, “But our 
imprisonment — why did she insist on 
that?” 

Bret was at the radio transmitter, pre- 
paring to send out word to Washington. 
“It was the only way she could protect 
us all and still make away with Tulov 
and those above. These laboratories and 
vaults — the latter because they are di- 
rectly underneath — are neutral to any 
kind of radiation. Such insulation is 
necessary in any laboratory of electron- 
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ics. Paula knew this as well; knew we 
would be safe from the energy she was 
to release, provided she could get us all 
in these portions of the workings. And 
she used the only means she was sure 
would get by with Tulov. He was only 
too willing to lock you fellows up and 
to keep me here under guard of Chan 
and his men.” 

‘‘Demetrius, too,” husked Bret, “Only 
he played in bad luck.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Kelly put in, 
“that all those in the upper levels are 
wiped out by this whisper thing? All 
the mechanics and pilots and fighters?” 

“Every last one of them, you’ll find. 
These secondary energies are enor- 
mous.” Not liking to contemplate the 
slaughter up there, Bret turned reso- 
lutely to the control of the transmitter. 

Kelly whistled. “A graveyard, then, 
is it. A morgue. And done by a 
woman.” 

Bret’s voice rose monotonously at the 
•microphone. He was calling the Science 
Bureau Station in Washington. On the 


open wave band now, since there was no 
longer the need of secrecy. 

A LITTLE later Wayne relaxed at a 
table in the laboratory dining room. 
Reilly and Carson had gone foraging for 
food and had found this place and the 
kitchen. Wayne relaxed because his 
hunger was at last comfortably appeased, 
and because already things were begin- 
ning to straighten out back there in the 
world they had left so far behind. His 
round face resumed its usual cheerful- 
ness of expression. 

They were all here excepting Bret, 
who had eaten his meal quickly and re- 
turned to the radio. Bret was always in 
a hurry. Warren, Kelly, all of them 
were here at the table. Wayne leaned 
back and cleared his throat. 

“Now, when Bret and I were in Bag- 
dad — ” he began, and looked around. 
They were listening, all of them, so he 
continued with his story. 

Wayne Gordon liked nothing better 
than to tell of his experiences. And at 
last he had an audience. 


The End. 


The Notorious “ C39 ” 

By JACK O. BEARDEN 


W ILLIAM 25E48 was looking 
out the rear port of his Fiat 
sport-rocket at the huge, lum- 
bering bulk of the space-liner, “Tellu- 
rian,” of the Solar Transportation Sys- 
tem, Inc. It seemed hard to believe that 
in less than two hundred years the human 
race had developed their transportation 
from the so-clumsy machines that they 
had called airplanes, somewhat resem- 
bling the modern aero-cars, to huge pro- 
jectiles carrying ten thousand people be- 
tween the planets at the rate of seventy- 
five thousand miles an hour (earth time). 

But here, he must not forget his mis- 
sion, that of following, uncovering, and 
bringing before the all-powerful Solar 
Council a criminal, known only as ‘C39.’ 
This was the task given to William 
25E48 as a point of honor and a test to a 
new man on the famous Interplanetary 
Secret Police. On that liner was one 
of his suspects. In a moment Bill, as 
his friends affectionately called him, was 
back to himself, the typical hard-headed 
and hard-fighting member of the “Se- 
crets.” 

He manouvered his machine over to 
the “Tellurian” and dropped down upon 
the hull of the larger craft. The air-lock 
opened and he dove through the opening 
into the dark bulk of the liner. He was 
led to the control-room, deep in the heart 
of the tremendous machine, where he was 
met by the Captain, George 59X22, as 
fine an officer as eVer had charge of a 
space-liner. 

“Do you know, Captain,” Bill re- 
marked after introducing himself, “I am 
on one of the toughest assignments ever 
given to a member of the Secret Police. 
I am after a man who is wanted on three 


worlds. He is the master-mind of all 
modern crime. It is said that a perfect 
criminal would never leave any clues; 
well, the ‘C39’ is almost the perfect 
criminal. In all the hundreds of crimes 
charged against him, and many of which 
I have no doubt that he committed, he 
has made only one slip. He made that 
slip while pulling that radium-convoy 
from Mercury. He always gasses the 
crew of a ship before looting it, and so 
no one has ever seen him, but on this job 
he had occasion to burn some of his pa- 
pers while on board. There was one 
scrap that was only partially burned. The 
name and the ante-numeral were gone 
but the post-numeral ‘C39’ was still 
readable.” 

At this point he was interrupted by a 
messenger appearing at the door of the 
room. < 

“What is it?” demanded the Captain, 
somewhat irritated. 

“A message from earth-station 87, 
sir,” came the reply. 

After reading the flashgram the com- 
mander handed it to Bill, who read it 
aloud as if to better understand it. 

“ ‘Captain George 59X22 in command 
of Solar System ship “Tellurian.” No- 
torious criminal known to Secret Police 
as ‘C39’ is believed to be a passenger on 
board, request to hold suspects for the 
authorities on arrival at Mars.’ Well, 
this substantiates my suspicions. Now 
let us start a search of the ship and see if 
we can apprehend the criminal.” 

“Right you are,” answered the Captain 
enthusiastically, “The sooner started the 
sooner finished. We have nine thousand, 
five hundred and eighty-three passengers 
this trip. The one thing in our favor is 
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the indelible shoulder numbering system 
that was started some hundred years ago. 
No one can give a false number because 
the lawful number is tattooed on the right 
shoulder immediately after birth. 

“A look through your passenger lists 
has convinced me that our man is on this 
ship. I find three with the post-numeral 
‘C39,’ a rather unusual coincidence, find- 
ing three together. Two are men, Robert 
18C39 and Frank 104C39, and the other 
is a girl, Catherine 76C39,” stated Bill. 

“Robert is all right, he is the son of a 
very dear friend of mine,” said the Cap- 
tain impressively. 

“I am glad of that, for my task is great- 
ly simplified. Frank and Catherine re- 
main, and I think that we may leave the 
girl out of it as impossible. Thus, we 
get our man, Frank 104C39!” 

The commander ordered him brought in. 

“I have the partially burned scrap, 
which I am going to show him and I wish 
you to watch his reaction. Here he is.” 

“Your name is Frank 104C39?” asked 
the Captain. 

“My name is Frank and you can see 
the number on my shoulder, but why am 
I brought here and questioned?” 

“You will know soon enough,” cried 
Bill enthusiastically as he held out the 
evidence, “Have you seen this before?” 

Before the bewildered man could an- 
swer the question a voice was heard from 
the doorway to which their backs were 
turned. “On the radium-convoy for 
earth from Mercury. Now, don’t turn if 
you wish to be healthy. Throw that scrap 
back toward the door and then put your 
hands up.” The voice was husky and had 
a mocking tone. 

As he obeyed William glanced at the 
shiny plate of his wrist identification-tag 
and caught the reflection of a short but 
rather bulky figure standing in the door- 
way with a vibrator gun in hand. So this 
was ‘C39’ ! 

Bill thought quickly, if he attacked and 


failed, his body would be torn to pieces 
by the vibrations; if he was successful 
he would get promotion and a half- 
million dollar reward. “Duty” was the 
by- word of the Police. He would try, 
and should he fail his name would go on 
the hero-list, he would go for a worthy 
cause. If he had not decided to try he 
would have been branded a coward and 
a traitor to the service. 

As quick as a flash, he spun on his heel 
and dove for the legs of the mysterious 
figure. The gun went off with a stunning 
crash, but the waves of force went over 
his head and partially demolished the op- 
posite wall. There was a brief struggle 
and then his strong, young muscles over- 
powered the unknown, who presently 
found himself strongly bound in a chair 
guarded by the Captain. 

As Bill eagerly reached forward to re- 
move the mask a little cry escaped the 
prisoner. Amazed he stepped back, but 
the Captain tore open the coat and 
brought to view the under-tunic, the left 
shoulder bearing the number 76C39. The 
criminal was a girl, Catherine 76C39 ! 
***** 

“Young man, you were right in having 
the Solar Council turn that girl over to 
me,” said the great brain-specialist, James 
7R18,SD. “She has a marvelous brain, 
one of the finest that it has ever been my 
pleasure to test, but under the skull was 
a small tumor, no doubt caused by an ac- 
cidental blow on the head, that pressed on 
the brain in such a way as to give her 
mind a queer turn toward crime-mania, 
and when she committed a crime she used 
her enormous intellect to aid her, thus 
she came to be one of the greatest crimi- 
nals of the present day. Now, with this 
growth removed she will be normal with- 
in a year and become a very useful mem- 
ber of society.” 

“I hope you are right, doctor,” smiled 
William 25E48, “for, you see, she is my 
sister.” 


The battery of Hate 

By JOHN W. CAMPBELL, Jr. 

We can only publish a limited number of stbries and that implies a limited 
number of authors. But we believe we share in our readers ' appreciation 
when we give them a story by a favorite writer. Mr. Campbell is certainly 
very highly enjoyed in his work. In this impressive narration he finds 
plenty of action within terrestrial boundaries. The end is Quite exciting. 

Illustrated by MOREY 


CHAPTER I 

B ruce Kennedy looked de- 
lightedly at the ampere-hour- 
meter on the laboratory bench, 
at the voltmeter, and finally at 
the ammeter. Then he drew 
out the notebook from the left hand desk 
drawer and carefully wrote in the new 
entries. 

“Wednesday, May 28, 1938, nine- 
thirty A. M. Ampere-hours, five thou- 
sand, six hundred seventy-two ; watt- 
hours, twenty-three thousand, eight hun- 
dred twenty-two; volts, four-point-two; 
amperes, eighty-five. Sweet spirits of 
nitre, isn’t she a brute for work!” He 
looked happily at the squat, black case on 
the floor, two feet long, eighteen inches 
wide, and two feet high. A small, 
humped projection at one end seemed the 
source of a faint whine that filled the cel- 
lar-laboratory. A mass of heavy leads 
ran from two thick copper terminals at 
the top of the black case, up to the table 
which served as a laboratory bench. Over 
on one side of the room, where the angle 
of the concrete cellar wall joined the wall- 
board, a pile of unused apparatus of vari- 
ous sorts was heaped in disarray. In- 
ductances, voltmeters, heavy resistance 
coils, all the apparatus of an experi- 
menter in electro-physics. On the con- 
crete wall sections of shelves had been 


placed, holding rows of various chem- 
icals; in a rack on the floor below the 
window that let a patch of bright golden 
sunshine on the floor, hung a dozen curi- 
ous rectangles of a black, lustrous 
material. They were just the shape of the 
end of the black case on the floor, plates 
for the battery evidently, black, lustrous 
plates, soft black graphite. 

To one side of the door through the 
wall-board was a frame of pipes, and, 
attached to it by porcelain insulators was 
a network of wires, that resembled a gi- # 
gantic electric toaster. A plate of zinc 
hung behind it, evidently protecting from 
the heat the more or less combustible 
wall-board, which had, nevertheless, been 
scorched slightly. 

The room was terrifically, uncomfort- 
ably hot, though both door and window 
were opened, for it was a warm May 
day, and the huge heater certainly did 
nothing to alleviate the temperature. 

Kennedy wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead, happily however, and 
smiled down at his battery. 

“The fuel battery — the ideal source of 
power! Electricity directly from coal — 
or graphite. Electricity produced so 
cheaply nothing can compete! Electric 
automobiles ten times more powerful and 
a hundred times simpler than the best to- 
day — electric airplanes, noiseless and un- 
failing, because an electric motor has just 
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The 


gas plane rose swiftly, and above the electric plane drew 
nearer. The gravitational altimeter was rising rapidly. 


quickly 
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two bearings and a magnetic field. These 
batteries won’t fail— they can’t. 

“Lord, the world will be a better 
place, I guess.” He smiled, and stretched 
himsejf ecstatically. Some men get more 
pleasure out of proving the world isn’t 
a bad place, and making their fellows like 
it better, than from cornering the means 
to bring what pleasures the world already 
has to themselves. Bruce Kennedy was 
one of the first kind. He smiled whim- 
sically at his “toaster” now. “You were 
all right when I started these experiments 
last January, but May in New Jersey, 
and you don’t get along. Guess it’s time 
to test those batteries on a refrigerating 
machine.” He stopped, as still another 
thought struck him. Success was here 
and the thousand and one tiny, but 
irritating problems were ironed out, and 
now the great problem of its use came 
before him. “Another thing people will 
have— home cooling will be worthwhile 
when electric power comes at ‘ten dollars 
a ton!”’ 

Bruce Kennedy saw the good his in- 
vention of the fuel battery would bring 
the world. A plate of graphite, cheaper 
and more plentiful than coal, down there 
in the Archiazoic Period, oxygen from 
the air, a plate of copper, plated with a 
thin layer of gold merely to collect cur- 
rent, and a cheaply made solution. Power. 
Power as he said, at “ten dollars a ton,” 
for the air was free, the graphite alone 
had to be renewed. The little whining 
motor, run by the battery itself, served 
to force the bubbles of air through the 
solution, to keep it saturated with oxygen. 

So Bruce Kennedy blithely set about 
patenting the great invention, and mak- 
ing himself an electric automobile to be 
driven by these super-batteries. Had 
someone pointed out to him the terrible 
path of hate and bloodshed that lay 
ahead of that squat, rounded block of 
power on his cellar floor, and ahead of 
him, he would not have believed it, for he 


was young enough to think that men 
worked for the good of men, as he him- 
self did. 

CHAPTER II 


M arcus Charles Gard- 
ner, large, very friendly, and 
popularly known as M. Chas. 
Gardner, the big power of finance, was 
looking in some surprise at his secretary. 

“What? Who’s this wants in? What’s 
he got that’s so important and confiden- 
tial, he can’t tell you?” 

“I don’t know, for of course he didn’t 
say, Mr. Gardner, but he’s one of your 
patent examiners. It might well be im- 
portant.” 

“Oh, well. He might have waited till 
later in the morning anyway. Every- 
body knows I hate to do or listen to 
anything important before lunch. Send 
him in, it probably isn’t much.” 

A small, shrewd looking man came in. 
His clothes were very neat, and very 
somber. He looked Uke a successful 
lawyer, and was one, a patent lawyer. 
“Mr. Gardner?” 


“Yes,” replied the magnate. 

“I’m Peasley Jamison, as you have 
seen, and I have some news I am sure 
you will want to hear. Perhaps I should 
not be certain, perhaps you will certainly 
NOT want to hear it. At any rate—” 
He smiled at the bigger man ironically, 
“there’s a new invention. I’ve been 
watching for it for the last twenty years, 
hoping I’d get hold of it. Hardwell and 
Thomas got it, new firm, not big at all, 
but they tied it up beautifully. Very 
skillfully drawn patent. Very pretty 
work.” 


“I,” said M. Chas. Gardner angrilly, 
“don’t give a damn how beautiful it is 
WHAT is it.” 

Still the lawyer did not seem content 
to disclose his mystery. “I believe you 
have confrol of North American Super- 
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power? And proxy-control of most of 
the oil fields of the country?” 

“Yes, what of it?” Gardner was be- 
ginning to be wearied. 

“If you can, sell out, and do it 
QUICKLY,” snapped the little man. 
Gardner suddenly looked very much more 
alive. 

“Eh, what? What in hell is this in- 
vention ?” 

“You wouldn’t know if I told you. 
It’s called a fuel battery, invented by a 
young man by the name of Bruce Hol- 
lings Kennedy. It’s a device that can 
produce power directly from graphite, 
and it gives it as electricity, the most 
adaptable of all powers.” 

“Well, why not buy it?” snapped 
Gardner. 

“Because, my dear man, you haven’t 
money enough to pay adequately for it,” 
smiled the little lawyer. 

Gardner looked startled. That was the 
first time, in some twenty years, any one 
had told him he hadn’t money enough to 
*buy what he wanted. “What? How — 
Why I’m worth at least a billion.” 

“Could you get that billion in cash? 
No, you could not. Neither could you 
buy that invention. Even if you could, 
what would you use it for ?” 

“Why not in power plants, which is 
the natural answer. Tear out the boilers 
and generators?” 

“Because it generates direct cur- 
rent, which can’t be shipped along a line 
readily, because there won’t be any power 
plants when any man can make his own, 
as he now owns his own cellar furnace, 
and lastly because that is only one of the 
very minor possibilities. Do you know 
what’s going to happen to the oil com- 
panies? There won’t be one where there 
are hundreds now. There aren’t going 
to be any gasoline burning, oil wasting, 
smelly, greasy, troublesome gasoline au- 
tomobiles any more. They’ll be electric. 


and a gasoline motor uses two quarts of 
oil for every drop an electric motor needs 
on its two bearings. Gasoline is going 
to be so cheap they’ll pay to have it 
carted away, and save the insurance.” 

G ARDNER laughed. “I hope the 
rest of your predictions are as 
empty. I’ve seen electric automobiles 
and their batteries. Now and then you 
can see one having a furious race with 
some spavined truck-horse.” 

Jamison’s tight-lipped smile returned. 
“Did you ever see a hundred-and-fifty- 
horsepower electric car? I did, I went 
to Florida to see it. I was one of the 
few who saw it, and knew what it was. 
Kennedy built one. He went one hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles an hour. He 
said later he got scared, and had to stop.” 

“One hundred and fifty won’t do 
that,” said Gardner keenly. 

“One hundred and fifty gasoline 
won’t,” Jamison acquiesced, “but one 
hundred and fifty electric is something 
different. You’ve seen electric trucks 
haven’t you ? Some make a good twenty- 
five miles an hour — with two horsepower. 

“A gasoline engine is in a constant 
state of explosion, which means it wastes 
ninety-nine per cent of its power on noise, 
heat, friction, and waste motion. An 
electric motor has two bearings, no ex- 
plosions, no noise, no waste motion, and 
almost no heat.” 

“You mean the automobile is doomed?” 
“I said nothing of the sort. It’s go- 
ing to have a new lease on life, but the 
gasoline car is going out the way wooden 
battleships did when the Monitor and 
the Merrimac called it a draw. Bat- 
tleships didn’t go out, but wooden ones 
did. 

“Gasoline is out, oil isn’t needed, power 
stations won’t be wanted, how about iron 
and steel?” 

“Still safe — except that new types of 
refining will be introduced. Gas for 
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cooking won’t be wanted, which will fin- 
ish the oil fields.” 

Gardner had been looking at his desk, 
thinking deeply, his head in his hands. 
He looked up slowly. “My God, man, 
he’ll ruin the world! It’s going to ruin 
ME. I won’t have a cent left after this 
panic gets over.” His face was going 
white. Oil — dead ! Power — dead ! Au- 
tomobile corporations — save one — dead!” 
His voice took on a cold, steely menace. 

“I’ve GOT TO BUY that patent! Get 
out.” The lawyer left the great man 
brooding, staring out at New York swel- 
tering in a late September heat. But he 
didn’t see New York, he was seeing 
the things that would happen if this in- 
vention was sold. His comforts would 
be stripped from him, his yacht, his 
home, his apartment — and another apart- 
ment — everything. He could not get out, 
for the instant he started selling heavily 
enough to make a practical retreat, the 
word would be out, and he would be 
swamped, the market would drop to 
zero — everywhere — he’d be cleaned out 
as his pyramided loans collapsed 

God, but he hated the man who in- 
vented that battery ! 

CHAPTER III 

B Y the next morning Gardner had 
decided to try his one hope for 
salvation. He had not slept that 
night, and his face was lined from lack 
of sleep, his eyes were blood-shot, and 
there were patches under them. He 
knew he stared ruin in the face if he 
did not succeed today. 

At the office he rang for his secretary 
at once. “Arthurs, I want to locate Bruce 
Kennedy ; try this address, and see if you 
can get him here before lunch.” 

Robert Arthurs looked surprised. He 
had found out quickly that the patent 
lawyer’s visit yesterday had upset his 
employer badly indeed, but he had not 


learned how. But now he was again vio- 
lating his hitherto inviolable rule— he 
wanted to see some one before lunch ! 

Nevertheless it- was nearly eleven- 
thirty before Kennedy arrived. Arthurs 
went into Gardner’s office at once. “He 
has come now, sir,” he announced. No 
need to say who had come, Gardner had 
been asking him about it all the morn- 
ing. 

“Ahhh— send him in! No, wait. 
What does he look like?” 

“About twenty-five, sir, six-feet I 
should say, weighs about one hundred 
eighty, I should guess, powerfully built, 
intelligent, well mannered, soft, deep 
voice. Clear eyes, brown, and brown 
hair. Good looking, and seems very anx- 
ious to see you. I took the liberty to 
mention it was on the matter of an in- 
vention of his, and he promised to come 
at once.” 

“Damn! Why did you — oh, well, per- 
haps he’ll want to sell. I may be able to 

get it reasonably ” Gardner seemed 

lost in thought. “Young you say — pro- 
bably no more money than he needs ?” 

“Oh, no sir, he is young, but Brad- 
street says he’s worth close to a quarter 
of a million. His father left it, an old 
mining claim that petered out, that is 
gold mining, was reopened shortly before 
his death. Some one sold him the mine 
as a gold mine, salted it first, it seems, 
and shortly Mr. Kennedy found a genuine 
vein, but when it gave out he left. He 
had gone west for his health. Five years 
ago he sold it for a quarter of a mil- 
lion as one of the rich tungsten mines. He 
would have gotten more, but it was inac- 
cessible.” 

“Thank you, Arthurs. Excellent. 
That may help in talking to him. Send 
him in, please.” 

Kennedy came in smiling. “I don’t 
know just what this call is for, Mr. 
Gardner, though your secretary men- 
tioned a patent, and I have only one.” 
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“That was the one; I heard ol it 
through a patent attorney of mine. You 
seem anxious to get to business. The 
great ihan smiled disarmingly. 

“I am, I guess. I got the patent only 
a few days ago, and have been getting 
teddy to attempt marketing it.” 

“Have you offered it anywhere?” 

“Yes, but no one has seen it,” Kennedy 
admitted ruefully. “They didn’t believe.” 

“That is a model ?” Gardner asked, not- 
ing the small satchel in his hand, not un- 
like a doctor’s bag. 

“Right.” Kennedy opened it, and took 
from it a miniature battery such as that 
still working ih his home in New Jersey. 
Hfe pushed a button, and a small motor 
hummed feebly, rapidly gained power and 
speed, and finally settled down to a steady 
whine. 

“The blower — air is needed to supply 
the oxygen for combustion of the graph- 
ite. This battery simply burns coal elec- 
trically instead Of thermically. The en- 
ergy that would come off as heat ih a fur- 
# nace comes as electricity. Furthermore, 
it uses graphite, the natural form of free 
carbon. Coal can be converted tb graph- 
ite ih electric furnaces cheaply, now that 
electricity will be cheap.” 

“That might run a flashlight/’ said 
Gardner skeptically, “but it wbuldn’t re- 
place a dynamo.” 

“'~pHAT would run ah automobile,” 

A smiled Kennedy, “and it, or a larger 
one, Would easily replace a dynamo. The 
Case is steel, with black eriamel baked on. 
It is a strong, tough battery. The solu- 
tion, which is the real secret bf course, is 
cheap, and like the solution ih the ordi- 
nary lead-acid storage battery, lasts prac- 
tically forever, with the occasional addi- 
tion of water. The solution in a storage 
battery is renewed by charging, that is Re- 
newed by the curreht forced through it.” 

“How much do they cost?” 

“This one cost me five dollars to build, 


but if you build a hundred thousand they 
would cost about one hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

Gardner whistled softly. “What’s the 
trouble with them?” 

“Why — nothing !” replied Kennedy, 
puzzled and annoyed. 

“Lad, there is nothing in this world 
that’s perfect. Automobiles run out of 
gas, storage battery plates shed, genera- 
tors overheat and burn their insulation. 
What’s wrong with them?” 

“Oh, well — graphite is soft, and some- 
what brittle. I’ve been using very high 
grade artificial graphite, which leaves 
practically no ash, but in commercial 
power plants they would have to use 
cheap, natural graphite, and add an ash 
tray of some sort. That would mean 
draining and refilling at periods. The 
cheaper the grade of graphite, the more 
ash.” 

Gardner nodded slowly. That cer- 
tainly was not a serious objection. “But 
in automobiles — don’t the plates crack, 
and break?” 

“They were mounted on springs and 
sponge-rubber in the car, atld mine 
haven't cracked yet.” 

“I understand the metal plates are 
gold-plated,” said Gardner at length, 
and that sounds expensive. HoW can you 
make the set for a dollar ?” 

“They give away gold-plated razors,” 
Kennedy reminded him with a smile. 

“Well, I’m convinced. You had a 
model at the Patent Office, and they 'ac- 
cepted it, so it must be O. K. What do 
you want for youf patents?” 

“Mr. Gardner, I don’t want to sell 
them. I want backing. I want five mil- 
lion dollars worth of backing, but I don’t 
want to sell the patents. I want to put 
this On the market.” 

Gardner’s face did not change, but he 
was going to have those patents. He 
HAD to have them. 

“I offer you one million dollars 
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cash for those patents,” he said 
slowly. 

Kennedy’s face fell. “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Gardner. I had hoped we could do busi- 
ness. I am not selling.” 

He put the bag on the desk, and re- 
turned the battery to it. Again Gardner 
made an offer, and though he tried as 
much as five millions, Kennedy would 
not sell. 

“Good God, man. WHY won’t you 
sell?” he demanded at length, just as 
Kennedy started for the door. 

“You own heavily in power and oil, 
Gardner. You are making money in it, 
and this invention is going to change 
things. I want to hold these patents, and 
see that that they are used. This is an 
invention that is not going to be sup- 
pressed. If necessary I can start in a 
small way myself.” Kennedy went out. 

Gardner settled back heavily in his seat. 
Kennedy had not been angry, simply im- 
movable, he had decided, and the de- 
cision would stand. He knew that type 
of man. 

Presently color returned to his face, 
and he sat there steadily looking out of 
the window, while his secretary refused 
all comers. He did not eat, and it was 
nearly two o’clock before he moved again. 
Then he hurled himself into action at 
once. 

“Arthurs,” he said sharply, hurriedly,” 
“get Jimmy Blake and Bob Hill in here. 
Tell ’em it’s worth their while.” 

In ten minutes, from other parts of the 
great building, the two men came. They 
listened, and paled while Gardner talked. 
In the end, scarcely ten minutes later, 
they nodded, and started for their offices. 

Two and a half billion dollars set 
about crushing certain stocks and bonds, 
marshalled and directed by three of the 
keenest minds in the Street. In the short 
time remaining that day, those stocks 
were crushed so low that they were al-> 


most valueless. They were the stocks in 
which Kennedy's money was invested. 

But there remained some ten thousand 
dollars in Government Bonds, and a few 
thousand more in some of the finest in- 
dustrials that even Gardner and his 
friends had not dared to assail, they 
were so solid. 

CHAPTER IV 

T HE dining room of the very ex- 
clusive club was a beautifully 
furnished place, paneled richly 
an air of quiet and impressive dignity, al- 
most of over-aweing dignity, lent a quiet- 
ing effect that hushed voices tending to- 
ward raucous volume. Lung-power is fre- 
quently well developed on the floor of the 
Exchange. 

Gardner was talking to a group of 
friends at his table, and as he finished 
the dessert he chuckled to himself. The 
group of hand-picked friends looked at 
him admiringly. 

“Well, Charlie, what is it? Whom did ^ 
you fool today?” asked Wainwright 
smilingly. 

“Nobody, Bob, nobody. Somebody 
tried to fool me.” The great man 
chuckled again. “Come on down to the 
smoking room, and I’ll tell you the story 
of a patent.” 

“Well,” said Caller, settling himself 
between Gardner and Wainwright, five 
minutes later, “here we are, waiting ex- 
pectantly for your tale.” He bit off the 
end of a cigar, lit it and settled back 
comfortably. 

“A man came in to see me yesterday 
morning, with a great idea. He was go- 
ing to put all the power plants in the 
country out of operation. He had in- 
vented, and patented, a sort of a wet 
dry-cell, as far as I could make out, from 
his cautious statements. The only things 
he said that weren’t cautious and as dis- 
creet as one should be when selling a 
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patent to the man who is scheming to rob 
you, as he decided I must be, since I 
Wasn’t enthusiastic, were his claims.” 
Gardner permitted himself a hearty laugh. 

“Well, he had a battery that was like 
a big dry-cell, only it was Wet, and he 
wanted to put that in place of generators, 
just have a lot of big batteries instead of 
generators.” 

A general laugh Was interrupted by 
Wainwright. “Well, you bought it up, 
of course !” 

“No, but would you believe it, the 
fellow was really quite surprised and put 
btlt becaUse I didn’t. His point was that 
it was more efficient and didn’t require a 
lot of boilers and generators. He ev- 
idently neglected to figure the cost of his 
itletal plates — dh, by the way — the plates 
had to be gold plated !” 

“Gold plated batteries for power 
houses ! Gbdd Lord, why didn’t you call 
tip the Psychopathic?” 

“Ahd direct current at that, you know. 
He’d have Us using cables like those in 
• the George Washington Bridge to ship 
pbwef !” 

“Who was this genius ?” 

“Ah— let’s see ” Gardner pulled 

out a notebook and consulted it a moment. 
“Oh yes, fellow named Bruce Kennedy 
— the inventor of the gold-plated wet- 
dry-cell for power-houseS !” 

The talk veered after that, and Shifted 
to many other subjects, arid Gardner left, 
to go back to his Office and make certain 
the stocks he had depressed stayed there. 

His work had been done, and, he felt, 
well done. None of those men he had 
talked to, the most impoftant on the 
Street, would touch that battery noW. 
That was a clever touch, he felt, mention- 
ing the gold-plated plates of the battery. 
By to-morrow every man oh the street 
would know the story, arid be laughing 
at it. Kennedy’s stocks would be use- 
less to him, he could hot build the things 
himself, he would try to get help, and 


help would not be forthcoming, he had 
turned on that battery the heaviest bom- 
bardment he could find — the bombard- 
ment of ridictile that will blast asunder 
the greatest hopes and the wisest plans. 

* * * * * 

K ENNEDY sat morosely behind the 
wheel of his car as he drove slow- 
ly along. The Holland Tunnel seemed 
crowded, and the comet of yellbw light 
he followed and kept pace with seemed 
as elusive as his hopes of selling that idea 
to some of the big men who could have 
supported it. 

Out of the tunnel, up the ramp, then 
up and across the Meadows, past the 
lights of the Newark Airport. He turried 
off, and cut across country to the south- 
west, avoiding the city ahead. His low, 
grey coupe hummed softly along the road, 
and as he got free of the heavy traffic he 
opened out a bit, the accelerator went 
toward the floor. The smooth whine of 
the powerful electric motors mounted in 
crescendo, and the road began to flash 
back at higher speed. 

Automatically he followed the road 
back to his home, for in the past week 
these trips had become automatic. His 
name had been sent irito the sanctums 
of the great, and it seemed almost as 
though something discreditable had been 
known of it, for, invariably it came out 
almost instantly. He had not seen one 
of the men he had ( wanted to see, and 
still his stocks hurig so low on the market 
he could not sell them for the money he 
needed. 

Suddenly he sat straighter, and the 
swift-moving car swerved slightly under 

his harids. “And I almost forgot -1” 

He smiled happily. 

'Bob Donovan! Just a short while ago 
he had thought of Bob DonOvan as one 
of his best, and poorest friends. Bob’s 
father was rich, distinctly so. But he 
had gotten rich by his own hard work, 
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and had every intention that his son 
should do so. In fact, the stipulation was 
that until Bob could gather the sum of 
ten thousand dollars in one year, by his 
own efforts, the estate would not be his, 
and the interest would simply add. 

Then Bob had succeeded, and in just 
one week that year would be up ! In that 
time, he could not have transferred his 
estate of better than five millions to 
stocks, which Kennedy was beginning to 
distrust. 

A little town appeared ahead, and the 
swift, grey car slowed down, the motors 
taking on a peculiar whine as it did so. 
The car became momentarily warmer, as 
the motors acted as generators, throwing 
their current into heating resistance coils. 

Before a drug store the car stopped, 
Kennedy locked the car and went into 
the shop. 

He telephoned a telegram to the near- 
est office, and came out smiling. 

It was an hour later when he reached 
his house, garaged the car, and went in. 
A telegram awaited him. 

"GOT ESTATE AT LAST STOP 
VERY BUSY AND CAN’T COME 
STOP WHAT DO YOU WANT 

BOB.” 

Another half hour, and Bob Donovan 
was looking at a yellow slip with the 
familiar strips of letters. 

“NOT HALF AS BUSY AS I AND 
YOU CAN COME ONLY YOU 
DON’T KNOW IT STOP LEAVE 
ESTATE AS IT IS AND COME 
STOP FOR GODS SAKE DONT 
BUY STOCKS STOP I NEED CASH 
AND YOU WANT MORE COME 
STOP INVENTION BRUCE” 

Bob Donovan frowned, finally grinned, 
and called his lawyer. Then, having got- 
ten that immensely annoyed gentleman 
out of bed, and arranged to leave the 
estate as it was, he sent a telegram — 
collect. 

“YOURE ANNOYING ME STOP 


COMING TO ANNOY YOU AND 
WONT STOP BOB” 

Apparently he was very anxious to 
carry out his threat, for he hired an 
autogyro, and covered the two hundred 
and thirty miles from Boston in an hour 
and thirty minutes. It was then after 
four A. M. and he greatly enjoyed getting 
Kennedy out of his comfortable bed. 

“Well, look who came. I see you lived 
up to your promise didn’t you?” said 
Kennedy slowly. 

“OUCH a greeting, such a greeting, and 
^ from one who invited me. Don’t 
you know, my lad, that I’m a dignified 
and important millionaire, and that little 
boys with inventions should go to the mil- 
lionaires, and not make the millionaires 
come to them?” 

“Shut up. That’s what I’ve been do- 
ing all the week. You never wrote me or 
let me know you’d inherit that estate, and 
you almost missed out. I’ve been run- 
ning to millionaires trying to sell them 
the idea of backing me, but the only man^ 
who would see me wanted to buy it, and 
it isn’t for sale.” 

“What is it?” demanded Donovan. 

Kennedy led him down to the cellar, 
and turned on the lights. “I haven’t been 
connected with the city power for three 
months now,” he explained, and pointed 
to a long black case aganst one wall. It 
was far larger than the small experi- 
mental battery he had been working with 
in May, and leads from it connected the 
house wiring. “That’s the invention. Ive 
installed electric heaters in every room, 
and you noticed I turned one on when 
you came. It’s chilly these late sum- 
mer nights, and already they are useful. 
That combines my furnace, power and 
light, and my gas connections.” 

“What is it?” 

“Battery of course. Do you remem- 
ber my lectures on that subject before we 
left school ? I’ve been working on it now 
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for three years, and I got it at last. 
That’S the result.” 

Donovan started, and wheeled on his 
friend, his blue eyes opened wide in 
amazement. “FUEL BATTERY ! You 
did it Bruce! And I’m backing you for 
all it’s worth. How much do you want, 
why didn’t you back it yourself ?” 

“Bob, I’ll tell you. I told Gardner 
about that, he seemed to have heard I 
had the patent, and sent for me. He 
wanted to buy, but I wanted backing, so 
he wouldn’t agree. I told him I could 
get backing elsewhere, and if necessary 
do it myself. That afternoon my entire 
group of stocks, save for a few of the 
biggest companies, where I owned com- 
paratively small amounts, laid down 
and went to sleep. They are still sleep- 
ing. And I haven’t seen anybody else.” 

“Is that so? And what do you think 
happened?” Bob’s eyes squinted slight- 
ly at his friend. 

“I don’t know. I thought Gardner 
might depress the stocks, but he couldn’t 
keep his enemies from seeing me.” 

“Couldn’t he? Why couldn’t Columbus 
get anybody to back him when he tried to 
sail to the Asian coast?” 

“Everybody laughed at him — but ” 

Kennedy’s quick mind began to under- 
stand, and see the laughing points. “And 
do you know, this thing has gold-plated 
metalic plates.” 

“That’s the answer, Bruce,” nodded 
Donovan. “ He probably told them you 
had some sort of an oversize dry cell 
with gold -plates that you wanted to re- 
place the power plants with. Tell that to 
a group of friends as a joke, and the 
whole financial crowd would know it in 
a day. The only support you’ll get, ac- 
cording to his lights, is from him, and he 
wants to buy. What are you going to 
do ? M 

"Do — why build a plant and start manu- 
facturing if you’ll let me. Your es- 
tate hasn’t been taken but bf bonds and 


banks and real estate has it? He can’t 
depress the price of governmetit bonds, 
and batiks still have to pay cash. We 
can start manufacturing anyway.” 

“Manufacturing what? Flashlights? 
We won’t be able to borrow, Gardner and 
his pals have too much influence, and five 
millions won't db a lot. \Ve need five 
hundred millions and we cotild get it in 
a day after a few big demonstrations — 
if Gardner weren’t opposing us. 

“If we Manufacture flashlights, or any- 
thing little, no one will ever believe they 
will work ifi a big size.” 

“No, and by all the planets, I’ll 
wreck Gardner ! He can keep banks 
froM loaning, he can keep brokers from 
investing or offering stock, but he can’t 
keep you from using your own money, if 
you will. Listen — all we have to do is to 
make a few thousands of those over 
there, and sell them to private owners ! I 
can Make one of those for about one 
Hundred and twenty-five dollars on a 
qtlantity basis, and they cost about five or 
teh dollars to install. Their one difficulty 
is that they give D. G. and all modern 
radio sets use A. C. and the television sets 
Use the A. C. power lines as a third circuit 
for synchronization. 

“But there aren’t many television sets 
yet, and there are lots of D. C. fadib 
sets. We can get G. E. to make some 
sort of a heater for rooms that works on 
110 D. C. and then we are set. We can 
sell to suburban hoMes. How many 
women would like to have electric 
ranges, if the power were only as cheap 
as gas? How many men would like to 
have a heating system that would warm 
the house in ten minutes in the morning, 
and could be turned on with an alarm 
clbck that would work every time. Our 
greatest, in fact only, difficulty will be 
the electric clocks and radio sets. 

“But look what happens : We steal a lot 
of Gardner’s power custoMers, we bring 
the battery sharply before the public, hot 
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as a flashlight power source, but as a 
genuine source of practical power. Farms 
will buy them for power, then small 
cities will see that the municipal plant 
could use a big set. 

“Then there will be the next step — 
automobiles. I’ll show you one to-mor- 
row, mine. I made better than one hun- 
dred seventy down at Daytona Beach, 
but I got scared, I guess, and cut the 
power. It has two motors, and a big bat- 
tery under the hood. The motors are in 
the wheel. I reversed the usual system, 
and have a revolving field with a sta- 
tionary armature. The wheel is the 
field.” 

“You’re right, Bruce. We can — and 
will! 

“Now let’s sleep.” 

CHAPTER V 

M . CHAS. GARDNER looked up 
from his work, at a tiny red 
light that appeared suddenly 
in the frame of a picture on his desk. He 
looked across the study, toward a long oil 
painting. He hesitated a moment and 
punched at something on his desk, the 
lock, apparently of one of the drawers. 
A faint click was the response, and the 
oil painting opened inward. A slim, 
black-haired man with sharp black eyes 
stepped quickly into the room, and the 
painting returned to its frame. 

“Chief, they beat me. Gawd, I never 
saw anythin’ go like that grey coupe of 
his. He got a friend wid him. I dunno 
who it was.” 

Gardner’s face flushed quickly. “Ca- 
zoni, I told you to put some men on him !” 

“Aw, Chief, I did but, hell, the guy 
went into dreamlan’ about two in the 
A. M., an’ the guy was tired as hell, so 
he pulled out. I had another torp on 
the job about five, an’ it was dark. How’d 

we know anybody came. They ” 

“Fool! I told you to change men so 


he wouldn’t know he was trailed. He 
found it out, and beat you! Imbecile!” 

“Aw, Chief, I did change men — plenty. 
I dunno how he found out, but anyway, 
that friend must a slipped in at night an’ - 
how was we to know?” 

“What happened this morning?” de- 
manded Gardner. 

“About six-thirty the man on the 
house — Tony, ya know, he got Chi to take 
his place, and got some chow. It was 
after seven ’fore he got back, an’ Chi 
was mad an’ beat it. Nothin’ happened 
though till about ten, then they — only 
Tony thought he was still alone, he sent 
away that house-keeper a while back, and 
has her come in every other day — well, 
they got breakfast, then about eleven two 
guys came out, an’ went to his garage and 
got out that grey car of his. Ya know, it 
looks like hell, no lines at all. Looks 
like a model of 1930. Big square-front 
radiator, posed headlights — got pants on 
the wheels though. Well, we didn’t think 
it could move worth talkin’ about, and 
we had a big Packard 16. 

“Well, they start out, an’ light for the 
north. They go nice and easy up the 
Hudson, cross above the Big Town, cut 
toward the coast again — an’ hit the main 
Route One north. It was early in the af- 
ternoon and it was a week-day. They lit 
out, man how they moved. Tony picked 
me up, when he saw where they were 
goin’, an’ I was with him. That boat of 
mine will do 120 any day easy. But that 
old grey can was doin’ 100 by the time 
we could hit eighty, and was so far 
away we couldn’t see it, when we hit 
bettern’n a hundred. Chief, I never saw 
anything move like that did. That boat 
of mine acted like it was a balky truck 
beside an airplane. 

“We gotta get a boat like that, Chief, 
before we can keep him in sight. What 
kind is it, daya know?” 

“So you lost him. Lost him just after 
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He feutid some friend. What did the 
friend look like? Tony say?” 

“Tall, blond, good-lookin’, looks like a 
college friend of this guy’s. Looks slow, 
but Tony says he moves fast, dropped 
somethin’ an’ it never hit the ground. 
They had a big blaek box that made the 
springs move when they put it in, but 
this bird handles it easy. Guess he’s 
strong. Kinda slim though. ’Bout five- 
eleven or six-one, somewhere in there.” 

“College friend, eh? Headed north 
on Route One, and just ran away from 
you ? Keep a plane handy after this, and 
use a short wave set to keep in touch,” 
ordered Gardner. He paused in thought. 
“And find out who that friend is, and 
locate Kennedy! Get that? There’s 
mere ih this than in the rest of our busi- 
ness. The car — he made it! The thing 
that made it so fast is what I want. It’s 
cost me five million dollars on the mar- 
ket already to keep him from getting 
some support! Now do you knoW how 
important that is ?” 

ARDNER’S eyes blazed at his 
lieutenant, jiniitiy Cazoni Whistled 
softly. “Five millions! It’s Worth that, 
eh?” 

“No. It’s worth a hundred times 
that !” Gardner spoke tensely. “Don't 
lose that man when Ydtr find him !” 

“We won’t, Chief,” promised the gang- 
ster. “How about an accident to that 
car— wouldn’t that help ?” 

“No. It Would be wdrsfe, if anything. 
He and a friend of his named Robert 
Donovan made exchange Wills, I believe. 
Neither has any relatives, and they fixed 
it up a couple of years ago. Some kid 
stunt, I guess, but it holds. And this 

Bohovan- ” Gardner broke off With 

an exclamation Of dismay ! “Donovan — 
Boston — Route One — -Good God! That 
Donovan just came into a fortune of five 
millions, and he eould give that man 
support ! 


“Cazoni !” he turned his Cyfes sharply 
to the slim black-eyed man, “Get men on 
the look-out in Boston. Try first at 
— ” Gardner searched hurriedly through 
some papers, and foiind the letter he 
Wanted— “409 Marlboro Street, Boston. 
This Donovan owns the place — apartment 
house I believe, and he’s been livihg there. 
Keep Tony watching, and if he recognizes 
the man, send me word. Now beat it, 
and move!" 

Cazoni started rapidly toward the 
painting, but Gardner Called him back. 
“Wait — let Nannery take over the other 
business, ahd don't bother me. I’ll be 
busy, so he can handle it himSelf. This is 
fnore important.” 

Cazoni stepped ih froht of the pic- 
ture with a word of agreemeht, the frame 
clicked, the picture swung back, and Ca- 
zoni disappeared. 

“Thank heavens I have an organiza- 
tion I can depend on in time of need,” 
piously declared Gardner. “With those 
two together, I may be able to get some- 
where.” He smiled approvingly. 

***** 

“Well, do you believe in it Bob ?” asked 
Kennedy, as the grey coupe swung to the 
curb in Boston. The whine of the mo- 
tors died, and the parking lights went oh. 

“Sweet, little brother, sweet. I never 
heard so pleasant a sound as the hum of 
those motors. Even when we hit 140 
they hummed, and there was no engine 
vibration. How long cah you go on one 
set of plates?” 

“Aboiit three thotisand inilCs, Bob. I 
carry a spare set, as well. Remember that 
I get eighty-five per cent efficiency from 
those plates, and an electric motor is bet- 
ter thin ninety per cent efficient.” 

“What a thing for an airplane motor !” 

“Fve been wanting to try it, but I 
made this first, as easier and safe! to ex- 
periment with.” 

They were getting out their bags, and 
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walked across the street, into the apart- 
ment. “I have a plane now,” said Don- 
ovan softly. “Or should have. Lock- 
heed promised it to-day. It’s a special 
stratosphere racer with high-altitude Die- 
sel. How much would batteries and 
motor weigh?” 

Kennedy’s eyes were bright. There 
was more fun, more enjoyment in the 
experiments than the constant disappoint- 
ment of the business. He calculated rap- 
idly. Presently he frowned slightly. 
“Hard to say. The batteries increase in 
weight for desired cruising range. I 
should say eight hundred pounds for 
one thousand horsepower and ten thou- 
sand mile cruise, but with every addi- 
tional two hundred pounds another ten 
thousand miles of spare plates can be 
added.” 

Donovan whistled. “The engine and 
charger alone weight one thousand 
pounds, fuel additional, and the power 
declines from eight hundred horse at sea 
level to three hundred at fifty-five thou- 
sand feet. Any decline in your scheme?” 

“I’ll tell you, I don’t know, I’ve never 
tried it, you see. The composition of the 
air as fifty-five thousand is about the 
same but the density is easily arranged 
— just a pump, and the batteries use one 
anyway. Simply make it larger. Or 
better, have them in the fuselage and keep 
air there.” 

"\T OT so good,” replied Donovan, 
sitting down in a chair, “because 
air has weight, and it will just mean 
that many more pounds of thick air to 
carry with us. But will it work?” 

“I’ll bet I can get at least nine hundred 
at any height the plane will fly.” 

“Let’s have supper and then we’ll see,” 
suggested Bob. 

They reached the field after dark to 
find that the plane had been delivered, a 
five place stratosphere plane, the air- 
tight cabin with its double walls stream- 


lined with a beauty that seemed to make 
the plane move even when at rest. The 
great radial Diesel, surrounded by the 
Venturi cowling and the bulge of the 
supercharger alone seemed to break the 
lines. 

“No cooling on an electric motor,” 
muttered Kennedy, “but that’s the pret- 
tiest thing I’ve seen in years.” 

“It’ll be prettier,” replied Donovan. 
“I’m going to take it up now though and 
then be able to see the difference.” 

“I’ll get busy, the Lockheed man is 
still here,” replied Kennedy, and stuck 
to his decision. 

Before they left the field that night, 
men were at work unshipping the heavy 
Diesel and the fuel tanks. 

The next morning they went to see 
James Montgomery, of Montgomery, 
Harrison and Flagg, Donovan’s lawyers. 

“So what we want,” Donovan con- 
cluded, “ is your advice, help, and perhaps 
if you wish, a partnership with us.” 

Montgomery shook his iron-grey head 
and laughed. “Couldn’t make it — your 
lawyer. Corporation law. Want to in- 
corporate don’t you? What’s the title?” 

“Kennedy Fuel Battery, Incorpo- 
rated,” replied Donovan instantly. 

/‘Kennedy and Donovan,” said Bruce 
insistently. 

“Kennedy Fuel Battery is better, it’s 
your battery.” 

“And your money.” 

“All right, give me a show for my 
money will you, I say Kennedy Fuel Bat- 
tery,” grinned Donovan. 

“Now the next question,” interrupted 
the lawyer, “is whether you have any 
money, Bob. If what Kennedy suspects 
is true, you’d better draw out of banks 
before they close. I can believe it, be- 
cause that’s Gardner’s way of fighting.” 

“Why — what do you mean?” asked 
Donovan in surprise. 

“About a quarter of a million of your 
money is still in banks, due to the orig- 
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inal trust, and another million due to the 
fact that it is changing hands. If Gard- 
ner suspects you are lending help, he 
can readily tie up those funds — break the 
bank if necessary, close it for examina- 
tion of books, a number of things. Get 
out of that, and buy — Government 
Bonds, I guess would be the best bet.” 

“Do it,” nodded Donovan. 

But it was easier said than done. They 
acted quickly, taking the largest deposits 
first, finally coming to the smaller. They 
did not get four of these, totalling one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. The rest were in bonds already, and 
unassailable. 

“He had moved. How under the sun 
did he know so soon?” asked Kennedy 
helplessly as they left the doors which 
bore the announcement that payment had 
been temporarily suspended. 

A short, heavily built man across the 
street could have told them. He ducked 
into a drug store and telephoned as the 
grey coupe started down the street, a 
powerful black touring car following it. 

“ ’A’s him. Mus’ be this Donovan all 
right. What is he, a cop? No? Soun’s 
like a cop’s name,” he reported. 

Presently he was walking rapidly 
across the Common and made his way to- 
ward Marlboro Street. 

M. Chas. Gardner had given another 
order. 

CHAPTER VI 

G ARDNER listened to the some- 
what metallic voice from the 
telephone, and cursed softly to 
himself. Donovan had beaten him to his 
banks by minutes only, and now there 
was practically the whole of his for- 
tune in a condition he could readily use. 
Further, it was in bonds, bonds that 
could not be driven down in value, and 
Gardner realized that no amount of jug- 
gling would get those funds frozen again. 


Further, the companies with whom 
Donovan would place orders would ac- 
cept the orders — but loans He would 

have to have some loans if he wanted to 
make the batteries on the scale that would 
be demanded. To manufacture batteries 
for power plants would require more than 
a few millions, particularly as only the 
small, municipal plants would be avail- 
able to him. Gardner himself controlled 
the big plants that could have given sav- 
ing orders. Automobiles — no, he could 
control that. Laughter ! The bomb that 
would explode any plan among the giants 
of industry, the men that gave orders in 
the thousands of units, hundreds of thou- 
sand^ of dollars. Unless he started a 
new make of car, and that meant months 
of designing, more months, years, per- 
haps, before the public accepted it. 
Flashlights — that was the place for bat- 
teries, but there were no millions in that, 
and it would do enormous damage to 
Kennedy’s invention. Flashlights and 
million horse power power-plants don’t 
come in the same thought. 

No, Donovan would be tied for some 
time yet, and Gardner decided, as he hung 
up the receiver, that the campaign of 
ridicule must go on. It must spread to 
Boston, to other cities. So on that day 
men from his office went to various cities 
— to tell a joke ! 

They were sent to financial centers to 
do some business, some reasonable excuse 
was given, but everywhere the tale of the 
golden battery was told. 

But that was not enough. A second 
report reached him soon after they left. 
“Kennedy Fuel Batteries” was being in- 
corporated. The next order would have 
surprised even the not easily surprised 
Montgomery. Gardner went home to 
give the order, and he used a private tele- 
phone, which was not listed, to call an 
unlisted number in Boston, and a second 
unlisted number in New York City. 

“And remember, Gazoti, be careful to 
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have that pen job first and do that second 
one right! If you fail me in that, Cazoti 
— — ” Gardner’s voice was harsh. 

Cazoti Understood, and assured Gard- 
ner 'things would be “fixed up.” 

Gardner was worried, horribly worried. 
He had spent thirty years in building Up 
the collosal machine that he represented 
to the World, and nearly five years build- 
ing up that secret, deadly machine had 
more than once, aided in the smooth pas- 
sage of the greater machine. It had 
grown out of one of those rough pas- 
sages. At the end of the depression in 
1933 a certain man had threatened the 
horizon; a black cloud of storm that 
seemed about to sweep away those pyra- 
mided loans, toppling already. That man 
had been murdered— mysteriously. 

But never before had so serious a 
menace appeared. This was, he knew, 
a Hydra of Business. To lop off one 
head, he knew would be useless, unless hfe 
could fasten himself firmly in its plaee. 
Those patents — the patents that he must 
control ; 

They meant millions to him, if he could 
get them, but he was growing old, and 
these younger men were thinking faster 
than he now, -forseeing his moves. They 
meant millions if he could get them, but 
if he didn’t — — 

And all he wanted was peace! 

CHAPTER VII 

W HEN the large battery in his 
cellar had been made, dies and 
patterns for the parts had been 
cut, and as they were by far the 
most expensive parts in the construction, 
Kennedy had made twenty complete sets. 
As a result, the batteries for the plane 
were readily put together, a freight plane 
making the trip down to New Jersey 
and back with them. In the meantime 
the powerful, light, electric motor was 
easily obtainable, for that was practically 


standard equipment obtainable at oiice. 

They ripped out the fuel tanks, and the 
engine during the morhing, and in the 
afternoon the batteries were set up in 
their plaee, electrie heaters were installed, 
and electrie motors powered the compres- 
sors, that would maintain atmospheric 
pressure in the eabin. 

Nearly the entire day was spent at the 
field, working on the ship, and night was 
falling when at last they were ready for 
the trial. 

Wainwright* the Lockheed engineer, 
had been a great help in the work, for he 
knew the plane thoroughly, and the ten- 
sile strains the various members could 
safely resist. And now that the plane 
must be re-licensed, he offered to go 
With them to testify as to its fitness be- 
fore the Inspector of Aviation. To reach 
the government official, they found they 
Would have to go to his home in Quincy, 
and the three men crowded into the grey 
coupe. 

Across Boston, out through the Jam- 
aica Parkway, and finally swinging into 
the Cape 0od Superhighway, the grey 
coUpe moved leisurely. 

Behind it a large black sedan With New 
York plates moved along at an eqttal 
pace. As the two cars swUng out on the 
eight-lane concrete super-highway, the 
powerful sedan spurted ahead, rapidly 
cutting down the quarter-mile lead. Pres- 
ently it swung across the round of the 
speed-lane separation rib. The two-lanes 
high-speed concrete with its banked 
curves opened out before it, and almost 
simultaneously the grey coupe shot for- 
ward with swiftly rising speed, and struck 
the high-speed lane. 

But the black sedan was Wide open, its 
powerful multi-cylinder engine roaring 
gently through the muffler. It flashed 
rapidly faster. 

“Lord, this boat can move. I could 
scarcely believe you when you told me 
about it,” said Wainwright, watching the 
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speedometer move steadily across. Eighty 
— one hundred . 

“Still rising,” smiled Kennedy, watch- 
ing the road ahead. The speed lane was 
practically deserted, though the slow lanes 
were fairly well travelled. 

A whistling roar mounted suddenly 
from behind them, and a great black 
shadow moved up beside them, and passed 
them with a speed a full twenty miles an 
hour greater. But as it drew alongside a 
dull popping, like a whole carload of 
champagne bottles, a burst of dull red 
flame, and a metallic rapping burst out 
suddenly. 

Three machine guns were discharging 
high-velpcity lead at the driver of the little 
coupe ! The car suddenly fell off, a whine 
changed to a hum as motors suddenly be- 
came dragging generators, and the car 
wavered in the road. With an added 
burst the black car with the New York 
plates drove ahead! 

Kennedy’s face was white, his hands 
clasped on the wheel with an intensity that 
made them as white as his face. Wain- 
wrighfs eyes were opened wide, and star- 
ing. Dovovan looked slightly sick. 

“I — I didn’t guess that. Good God, 
how did they miss us?” he asked weakly. 

“They didn’t,” replied Kennedy, a slow 
grim smile touching his lips. “Look.” 
His groping hand found a heavy wrench 
on the floor of the car, and wielded it 
heavily against the clear plate of the 
windshield. The massive wrench was 
nearly torn from his hand, as the wind- 
shield bounced it back — the glass un- 
harmed ! 

“I built for accidents. Experimental, 
you know — reinforced the frame and the 
body to protect me, used an accident- 
proof, and incidentally bullet-proof win- 
dow I discovered, but forgot in the dis- 
covery of the fuel battery.” The grim 
smile of tight lips persisted. He turned 
to the slow lane, maneuvered over to the 
right, and cut into the Circle. 


“Wait — where are you going?” de- 
manded Donovan, his face relaxing rap- 
idly. 

“Back, brethren, back, where they can’t 
try again. “They’ll use a truck next time, 
and I can’t guarantee the resistance of 
the machine to that.” 

“That’s where they’ll look for you,” 
Donovan stated sharply. “Go back to the 
next circle at your highest speed, now 
you’ve started, then turn, and run back on 
your course a second time toward Quincy. 
We’ll do the business we started on, and 
they’ll be looking for us somewhere else.” 

Kennedy nodded, and the grey car 
swerved over to the Boston lanes, turned 
quickly to the high-speed lanes as they 
passed sixty miles an hour, and mounted 
till they were whining down the road, the 
motor’s song a faint scream, a curious 
blurbing sound of air gurgling like a 
brook over rocks as it passed the car. 
Somewhere behind, and rapidly falling 
further behind a police siren warned them 
to slower speed as a police speedster ti ied 
vainly to reach them. The wind howled 
protest, and the speedometer quivered at 
150 . 

They slowed rapidly, swerved into the 
low speed lane, across to the Circle and 
turned back again on the over-pass to the 
Quincy lanes. 

“It seems Gardner has other systems 
as well,” said Kennedy drily. 

“What will they try next ?” asked Don- 
ovan wonderingly. 

“Well, we don’t sleep in this bullet- 
proof car, and even it isn’t proof against 
a good big truck. Also, if we take that 
plane up they can feel sure it isn’t coated 
with armour plate as this machine was — 
by accident.” 

“If I were you two,” said Wainwright 
unhappily, “I’d take that plane, and go 
so high in the sky I couldn’t be seen, and 
I’d move out of this town, and get lost. 
I’d lots rather have my life and the sev- 
eral millions you already have, than to 
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lose the one, and have the other mean 
nothing to me. 

“Anyway, you can leave me here with 
Thompson. I’ll take a train back. They 
might try again.” 

Half an hour later, Donovan’s plane 
had been relicensed, and with the neces- 
sary papers, Kennedy and his friend 
started back to Boston. But they circled 
out, swung well to one side, taking back 
roads and finally coming into the eity 
from the direction of Newton. They used 
Donovan's thorough knowledge of the in- 
finitely complex city of cow-path engi- 
neered streets, and twisted through the 
hundreds of one-way streets toward the 
air field. It was midnight when they 
arrived, and Donovan agreed with Wain- 
wright that Boston was not a health-city 
for them. 

They displayed their papers, the plane 
was wheeled out of the hangar, and the 
Field Manager gave them the take-off 
signal. Instantly the propeller spun into 
whirring, vibrationless life, the plane 
leaped across the ground with a startling 
suddenness and pulled forward with utter 
quietness. Its landing and running lights 
flared brilliantly on the ground for a mo- 
rhent, thert alrtiost before they knew it, 
the high-lift stratosphere plane was wing- 
ing its way steeply aloft, the tremendously 
powerful motor dragging it upward. 

“Great guns, Bruce, this motor pulls 
like a rubber band. It’s sb smooth you 
can’t feel it, there’s no sensation of mov- 
ing, only a steady pull — and this 1,000 
horsepower of yours is way off. It must 
be three thousand. I have it cut way 
down, and she’s still ready to pull the 
bolts out.” Donovan was ecstatic. 

“One thousand ELECTRIC horse is 
‘Something else.’ A gasoline or oil engine 
gives 1,000 horsepower, when the cylin- 
der is exploding, and runs on momentum 
for a while. This gives one thousand 
horse every instant.” 

“Another plane taking off,” smiled 


Donovan. “Let’s give them a race up.” 

As a matter of fact, the instant the two 
men had appeared Oh the field, and started 
for their plane, a crew of five men started 
for a powerful two-place racer. The 
racer was rushed out into the open, two 
men took their places in the Cockpit, and 
one at each wing-tip, while the fifth 
quickly wheeled an electric starting truck 
into place at the nose. The powerful elec- 
tric motor whined as the ratchet gripped 
the propellor hub, and the engine spun 
slowly. It was a gasoline plane, faster at 
the lower levels without supercharger, 
faster at higher levels, for it was lighter. 
The engine caught, barked into roaring 
life, and the starting truck was hauled 
away. 

But here the plane lost out. For five 
full minutes it rested, its wheels chbcked, 
its wings held while the engine warmed 
up. The electric plane leapt into the air 
gracefully while they waited, and the 
lights shrank into the skies. 

The gasoline plane was designed for a 
ceiling of but thirty thousand feet, and 
was therefore far faster than the stratos- 
phere plane, with its enormously larger 
wings, and far greater pitch. __ The gaso- 
line plane rose from the field with a roar- 
ing engine barking occasionally in mis- 
fires, the exhaust darting back in red 
flames. It climbed steeply and swiftly, the 
slots in its wings open, as it fairly stood 
on its tail, and let the motor drag it up 
by the nose. 

TWO men in the plane; one a pilot, 
skilled in the daredevil stunts of pursuit 
and fighting, the other a little sleek-haired 
mah with cold, black eyes, smoking a 
cigarette he could not taste in the back- 
ward sweep of a biting wind-stream. 
Nestled against his shoulder was a curi- 
ously heavy rifle. With wide flanges along 
its barrel, and a drum-magazine built into 
the heavy stock. A broad plate on the 
stoek distributed the shock of the kick 
across the entire right shoulder. It Spit 
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viciously a few times in trial bursts, the 
sound drowned in the roar of the great 
X type motor, its twenty-four cylinders 
barking rhythmically now. 

It climbed swiftly, far more swiftly 
than the heavy stratosphere plane with 
its weighty, air-tight cabin built for five. 
Twelve hundred horsepower flowed out 
the propellor shaft, and fought the rap- 
idly chilling air. The pilot waved a hand, 
and the gunner behind slipped a headset 
over his ears. 

“We’ll catch ’em, Mug. They got 
somethin’ new, I hear. A Diesel doesn’t 
take the warmin’ these gas buggies do, 
but even they can’t take off cold, the way 
that bird did. I heard somebody say they 
had a thousan’ horse motor. We got 
twelve hundred, and a lot lighter plane. 
They’ve got a couple minutes start — and 
twenty thousand feet to go before they 
hit our ceilin’.” 

The gunner nodded. He didn’t realize, 
as the pilot did, but did not mention, that 
the stratosphere plane would gain rapidly 
in combing speed after they left the 
denser air below twenty-thousand, while 
the power of the gasoline plane would be 
rapidly sapped by the scant air, the wings, 
designed for lower altitude than the 
larger machine, would begin to lose the 
advantages they held now. 

The gas plane rose swiftly, and above 
the electric plane drew rapidly nearer. 
The gravitational altimeter was rising 
rapidly. Presently the gunner tried a few 
rounds in the direction of the plane, tre- 
mendously high velocity bullets, moving 
more than two miles a second, little larger 
than a thick pencil-lead moved upward, 
and sung swiftly into the night. 

Donovan was concentrating all his at- 
tention on his instruments now, while 
Kennedy read the indicators that told 
the conditions within the cabin. The soft, 
gentle snore of the electric motor, the 
louder scream of the twirling propellor 
alone sounded as they climbed. 


“Batteries working perfectly, Bruce,” 
said Donovan briefly. 

“How’s that other plane?” asked Ken- 
nedy. “The air and temperature normal?” 

“Gaining on us. Low altitude plane, I 
guess, and gets better speed than we can 
hope to.” 

“Try more — oww! What the ” 

Kennedy cried in pain in surprise, and 
looked at his leg.* A trickle of blood 
oozed from a tiny puncture in his calf, 
the muscle was exceedingly sore, and a 
second tiny puncture on the other side 
showed something had passed completely 
through the flesh. 

Quickly his eyes sought the metal wall, 
and he saw two minute holes in the sheet 
duraluminum. “Bob, I’ve been shot ! That 
plane is shooting at us! A pencil-bullet 
went through my leg clean, and passed 
right through the plane! Use all the 
power !” 

“What!” Donovan looked quickly 
down, and saw the sudden intermittent 
flashes from the machine below. “Right 
— machine gun. I’m afraid of this power 
here — but I’ll have to!” He pulled the 
rheostat control back smoothly, and the 
gentle hum of the motor mounted swiftly 
to a driving, tearing whine as the con- 
troller reached its limit. The heavy plane 
tugged forward, with a sudden accelera- 
tion, and the entire fabric of the all-metal 
plane creaked under the strain of the 
great power. 

“A thousand electric isn’t a thousand 
gas, or Diesel either, Bruce. She’s pull- 
ing,” said Donovan. Bruce Kennedy was 
busy already with an iodine solution bottle 
and a bandage. The minute punctures of 
the clean, swift-moving bullet had closed 
up already, and stopped bleeding. 

The plane below was falling behind 
now, as the larger plane pulled viciously 
under the great moror. The speed was 
still rising, though the power from the 
batteries remained the same, the hum rose 
to a scream as the motor ran swifter. 
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Kennedy listened critically. “Bob— that 
propellor! It’s all right for 1,000 gas of 
internal combusioh powet, but remember 
an eleetric motor can, like a iiian or a 
Steam engine, dig in its toes and heave, 
so to speak. A gas engine, like any ex- 
plosive power, works the first time or not 
at all. That thing’s going too fast. One 
can exert enormous power for a few sec- 
ohds — the other has no such reserve.” 

It was, ahd Donovan cut the power 
slightly, still the pitch rose, and more 
rapidly how. Siiddehly it seemed to shoot 
swiftly tip the scale, the shriek of the pro- 
pellor became a terrible roar, an ear- 
shatterihg, threshing blast. 

"Shut it off!” roared Kennedy, use- 
lessly, for his voice could not be heard. 
Honovan had already done it, and yet the 
mad propellor continued to shriek. 

With the suddenness of a brake, the 
thing stopped whirling madly, and an in- 
stant later the white- faced Donovan threw 
on the motor again. 

“Too much— reached the speed of 
sound, and simply went faster than the 
air could flow in. The plane below 
gained a sort of caritation.” 

The dark silhouette of the other ma- 
chine stood out nearer against the lights 
of the city. Pulling with all the power 
the metal blades could handle, the other 
machine still gained. 

“Fast — and light. About twenty-five to 
thirty-five thousand ceiling. We’re at fif- 
teen thousand now, when we reach twenty 
we should be able to pull up,” said 
Donovan. 

Kennedy merely rteached over and 
pulled the master light switch. The lights 
of the machine died, and a starry sky, 
moonless, alone shed light on them. “Let’s 
not advertise. The bullets have no 
ceiling.” 

The plane shot on; riding higher, while 
the dark mass below circled more blindly 
now. There were occasional vefy high 


clouds ahd it was hard for the pilot to 
keep track now. 

His hand Waved again, and the gunner 
took up his headset. “Fool! You hit and 
Warned thetn. 1 can’t follow them easily 
now till we get above ’em, and can see 
’em against the tity lights. They ean spot 
us thbilgh.” 

“Aww — maybe I punctured their tanks. 
If they lose the engine- juice they won’t 
climb high. Anyway, I mighta got one 
of ’em.” 

They continued silently fighting for 
altitude, while the pilot wondered vainly 
what had happened. For a moment the 
heavy plane had pulled away from him 
readily, then there came a terrific roar 
such as he had heard only once before, 
when somebody put gasoline in the fuel 
oil tanks of a Diesel plane, and the engine 
exploded. Yet after a moment the roar 
stopped, and the machine continued un- 
harmed, faster than before, but still 
slower than he climbed. 

Now he was following blindly, fog only 
occasionally could he make out the form 
against the skies. 

He looked anxiously at the luminous 
altimeter dial. Eighteen thousand. The 
heaters in their suits and gloves were oil 
now, and the engine was losing power. 
A dribble of oxygen kept his head clearer. 
He had td catch them soon — or not at all. 
He never saw such a plane as this. It 
took off cold, flew perfectly, and without 
trouble. The high altitude propellor 
handicapped its power here, and the high 
altitude wings didn’t help. Yet the power 
Of the other had not diminished a whit. 
The engine of even the stratosphere plane 
should have lost somewhat. But it hadn’t. 

And the noise! What had that been? 

Suddenly he saw the plane again, half- 
thousand feet above and climbing easily, 
faster now. The pilot saw he would never 
gain noW. The plane was entering its 
own element and he was approaching his 
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ceiling. The altimeter quivered at twenty- 
one thousand. 

His hand went up three times quickly. 
The plane vibrated sharply, and the wings 
stood out suddenly in reddish light. The 
roar of the engine drowned the crackle 
of the machine gun, but he knew it was 
working. The dark shape above did not 
falter, and through the headset he heard 
a thin crackle of curses. The light on the 
wings flickered steadily for a long time, 
and the pilot himself cursed softly, and 
started down. The fool gunner had got- 
ten himself thoroughly drunk on oxygen. 
His first trip so high, and when he should 
have used a mere trickle to steady his 
nerves and muscles, he was using it 
straight. No normal man would have held 
the fire steady, for no man could hold 
down the barrel of that viciously kicking 
little rifle. 

He glanced around, and saw the barrel 
of the gun pointing and wavering widely. 
It walked up steadily as the thing kicked, 
and the gunner jerked it down savagely, 
then ft walked up again . 

The pilot cursed softly to himself, cut 
the engine, and circled slowly toward 
lower levels. The fool ! 

CHAPTER VIII 

“T"T looks like they gave up, Bruce,” 
said Donovan, as he watched the 
plane circling downward. Their 
machine steadily wound itself higher and 
higher, above the clouds, out and up till 
the stars began to shine in steady flame, 
and the twinkling of the atmosphere was 
cut off. There was scarcely any atmos- 
phere at these altitudes. 

“Yes, that plane had to go back, but 
that doesn’t mean that friend Gardner 
will give up. We’re up out of his reach 
now, but we have to come down again, 
remember. And he will probably be look- 
ing for us,” 


“How about coming down up at Happy 
Days? The island is well out into that 
lonely little lake up in Maine, and it 
would be some time before even gang- 
spies could locate us up there. The near- 
est town is Makeaho, and they don’t even 
have a telephone in the town.” 

“Good idea. Stay way up, and they 
won’t be able to see us. We can come 
down almost straight, and land on the 
island itself,” agreed Kennedy. “The big 
field has a few stones, but I think this 
boat can land safely. At sea level the 
landing speed is most remarkably low.” 

The ship was still climbing steadily, 
and was nearly up to the fifty thousand 
feet level. Donovan was watching the in- 
struments keenly now, and Kennedy with 
equal fascination. “Still going strong, 
Bob,” he said softly. 

“I turned on a little more power, cut 
out some resistance. The propeller seems 
to take a heavier pull in thinner air. The 
batteries haven’t shown signs of weaken- 
ing yet.” 

But finally, at an altitude of seventy 
thousand feet the batteries did show they 
could work no further. 

The plane skimmed along northward 
now, and the speed mounted swiftly to 
well over three hundred and fifty miles 
an hour. In far less time than they had 
spent climbing, they were over the spot 
on which they had intended to land, and 
the machine began circling noiselessly 
down. 

With slight bumps, it came to rest 
under a row of giant trees at the lower 
end of a slightly sloping field. Years be- 
fore some frugal, hard-working New 
Englander had pulled most of the rocks 
from this field, but now the winter frosts 
were shoving them up again, and the sur- 
face was bumpy. The great, soft air- 
wheels rode them easily though, and they 
stopped safely. A low hum of the motor, 
the rustle of air, and the machine wheeled 
steadily about the locked left wheel, and 
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came itito position at the pfoper place. 

“We can move tight into the cabin,” 
said Donovan in a low vbiee. “I was up 
here in July for a while, and was called 
away in a hurry. The boat’s in the shed, 
below, and there’s food stored in the 
larders for several weeks. Remember 
those trick storehouses We built,” he 
smiled faintly, stretching stiff legs on the 
grassy meadow-land. “Come itt handy, 
even the bread will be fresh.” 

“Yes, but old hermit, you may think 
you can isolate yourself in this lonely 
backwoods place, but all the same, said 
telegraph at Makeaho is going to be used 
by the Fuel Battfery Company, much as 
we disapprove of the fact. We’ve got to 
tell Mbhtgomery where we are.” 

“I think we’d best give up this whole 
game till we settle with Gardner some- 
how, sometime/’ said Donovan mourn- 
fully. “I think we ought to fight back the 
way he fights us.” 

Donovan produced a key as he spoke, 
and unlocked the door of the cabin. An 
oil lamp stood on the table, its reservoir 
still full. A moment later the little cabin 
was brightly lit as the mantle glowed 
white. . 

Kennedy seemed thinking seriously. 
Finally hfe spoke again. “Bob, Mont- 
gomery’s got your power of attorney, and 
he knows in general what oUr plans are. 
With the boat we can call down shote at 
Makeaho easily enough, but they know 
us there. That plane is conspicuous. Let’s 
get a good second-hand Ford, and park it 
somewhere near the lake shore. We can 
call at some town where we aren’t known, 
reaching the car by the boat. Theh at 
least they’ll have Some trouble finding us, 
and in the meantime I think I can prepare 
a warm welcome.” 

“Can Montgomery handle the stuff, and 
get the things you need — the right ma- 
chines ?” 

“He merely has to tell certain com- 
panies that already have plans to go 


ahead and make the machines. I have 
already got plants to give me estimates oh 
the cost of making the machines, and left 
plans with them.” 

“We’ll do it,” nodded Donovan. “Only 
one thing I don’t like. I have plenty of 
money to get that Ford all right. Too 
much. I’m still carrying sixty-five thou- 
sand I got and didn’t have time to re- 
invest.” 

“Stick it in the flour barrel, and come 
to sleep,” Kennedy advised with a grin. 

CHAPTER IX 

G ARDNER was looking angrily at 
the sleek, black-haired Cazbni 
and Cazoni looked surly, and un- 
comfortable. 

“And So first he runs away from you 
in a bullet-proof automobile, and then 
escapes in a bullet-proof airplane?” Gard- 
ner smiled, a grimace. “I’ve heard Of 
bUllet-pfoof automobiles, and bullet-proof 
glass, but ho bullet-proof glass I ever 
heard of failed to show the cracks !* And 
I never heard of a bullet-proof airplane. 
You know as well as I that an airplane, 
to be proof against even the bullets of a 
revolver, would be so heavy with its metal 
plates that it couldn’t lift off. And to be 
proof against the bullets from that little 
machine-rifle, it would need one inch 
armour plate, as you know perfectly Well. 
No plane could fly with that. Did you 
use the same gun on the automobile?” 

“Naw, they used an old Tommy. YoU 
can’t silence a Weemar gun. Too damn 
many cars can make 130 now to get away, 
so we used a silenced Tommy.” 

“Well, they might armour a car against 
Tommy bullets, but you know and I know 
they simply shot all over the lot as usual. 
You said those windows didn’t even 
crack 1.” 

“Chief, I shot some myself, and I 
know I hit that window, but it didn’t 
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phase it. That bird’s clever, an’ I’ll bet 
he’s got somethin’ new. 

“An’ I told you Gunner was the best 
man we could get in Boston. That damn 
town never was no good, they haven’t any 
organization there. Just a lot o’ squab- 
blin’ kid gangs. But Gunner is there be- 
cause he ain’t feelin’ happy in Chi. He’s 
good, but the damn nut don’t know 
nothin’ about goin’ up. Charlie flew him, 
and he said Gunner got drunk. He said 
he got drunk on ox-eye or somethin’ like 
that, an’ I asked him what that was and 
he says air. How the hell can a guy get 
drunk on air ? 

“Anyway, Charlie said he was so plas- 
tered he couldn’t see straight, but when 
he came down he was cold sober, and 
didn’t have any breath at all. He swore 
up an’ down he hadn’t had a drop, only 
Charlie says he got ahold of some of this 
ox-eye somewhere.” 

Gardner cursed softly. “Oxygen, Ca- 
zoni, oxygen. It is in air, and you can get 
drunker on oxygen than on a gallon of 
white* mule. But you sober right away, 
and you have no breath, of course. 

“So he got drunk. No wonder they 
didn’t hit that plane. Well, trace him, 
Cazoni. And here’s a hint.j They’ve 
gotten seared, and left Boston, their busi- 
ness is in the hands of that lawyer they 
visited, and they’ll have to communicate. 
See if you can’t grease a few palms and 
find out where they are.” 

* * * 

Three days later Kennedy was busily 
working with a peculiar batch of appa- 
ratus. There were two large tubs, one 
filled with a peculiar, clear viscid fluid, a 
second with a slightly muddied water-like 
liquid. Kennedy was drawing a long thin 
copper ribbon through first one tub and 
then through the second, moving it slowly 
slid steadily, and finally draping it artis- 
tically over the limbs of a yottng oak 
nearby. The clear, clean copper came out 


of its bath with a slightly greenish, glassy 
look, and rapidly dried on the tree. The 
ribbons, each about one hundred feet 
long, when dry were laid on the grass of 
the meadow. 

He worked all morning at this, and 
finally had several thousand feet of half- 
inch wide ribbons of copper, coated with 
a thin, exceedingly tough insulating layer 
of a special cellulose closely allied to 
rayon and cellophane. He stopped when 
his copper was exhausted, and went into 
the cabin, returning with a powerful pair 
of glasses, with which he inspected the 
lake. Then he went in, and presently 
smoke began to arise from the chimney. 
By the time Donovan came up in the 
small motor boat, and began unloading 
the materials he had brought, Kennedy 
leaned out of the door with a cheerful 
“Come an’ get us !” 

“I have got the things you wanted, 
Bruce,” returned Donovan, “but I’ll be 
hanged if I see what connection two 
enameled tubs, five thousand feet of cop- 
per ribbon, fifty pounds of absorbent cot- 
ton, a complicated nonperm alloy tube and 
the various other things have.” 

“Ah, you got the three tubes?” 

“I did. Will you kindly dissolve the 
mystery as I dissolve this fodder?” 

“Not till I'm sure of myself. Did you 
also get a package by express?” 

“One package, express. Weight three 
hundred pounds, I’ll have you know. You 
son of a gun, you said there was a ‘little 
box for you.’ How did you expect me to 
get that into the boat from the car ?” 

“That was somethin’ I hadn’t been able 
to figure out. How did you do it ? I was 
darned interested to see if you could fig- 
ure out a way,” grinned Kennedy, looking 
up. 

“Why you Well, anyway, I used 

the tow rope, and the car for power, with 
a handy tree as the derrick mast.” 

“Well, that’s fine. And now, Bob, I 
hope we have given them enough clews.” 
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“Enough clews — enough for what?” 
demanded Donovan in surprise. 

“To find us, of course. Did you send 
that last message to Monty ?” 

“Yes, and now please explain.” 

“I promised I would. And thanks for 
your faith in me, Bob. That was in a 
code Monty can get, but no one else can, 
because the thing is based on a sentence 
that he memorized, and is not written 
anywhere. I told him to lift the secrecy 
somewhat, just give hints. 

“We can’t fight Gardner openly,” Ken- 
nedy’s face took on a cold grimness, “and 
so we are fighting the murdering crook in 
his own way. I have some more work, 
and you’re going to help. Then you’ll see 
what I mean. The dews I mentioned 
Gardner could follow back to us. I’m 
afraid we couldn’t hide, and do any 
work.” 

“So we have to leave again?” 

“No, that’s just the point, Bob, we 
aren’t leaving.” Kennedy looked long and 
steadily at his friend. A slow smile of 
understanding came over Donovan’s face. 

“And now, perhaps, I see the connec- 
tion between copper ribbons and the mag- 
netically inactive nonperm tubes,” he said 
at last, softly. 

CHAPTER X 

T HE heavy, pounding beat of the 
the powerful engine shook the 
plane, even though the sound of it 
had been muffled and hushed to practical 
silence. Beside it two much smaller 
planes flew. It was dusk now, and dark- 
ening rapidly on the earth, far below, but 
here in the high strata, the sun still 
shone. 

“You — you’re sure they have no weap- 
ons?” demanded Gardner. 

“Hell, no. They’d a used ’em before if 
they did,” grunted Cazoni. Cazoni was 
unhappy. He was airsick. “An’ they 
didn’t get any in either. They got a lot 


o’ junk, some stuff on their machine I 
guess. Lotta cotton an’ some chemicals, 
an’ a big box full of somethin’ heavy, but 
it came from the Framingham Iron and 
Steel Company, and it wasn’t a gun. 
That came yesterday morning, and noth- 
in’ came since. 

“Are you sure they haven’t left?” 

“Their car’s still there, an’ the boat. 
They were there this morning.” 

Gardner smiled to himself. “Cazoni, 
you certainly have done a fine job. And 
they have helped a lot. I’ll give you this 
paper, which Kennedy must sign. If he 
doesn’t — why — eh — leave this other one 
as I suggested.” 

“Wanta burn the plane an’ so forth or 
not ?” 

“Why — I’m afraid it wouldn’t have 
anything to burn. You see it doesn’t use 
fuel, and it’s an all metal structure.” 

“O. K.” Cazoni pocketed the two 
papers and listened miserably to the 
pounding and creaking of the plane, and 
felt miserable as it heaved in the air 
pockets. • 

The coast fell rapidly behind, and the 
sun set below them. Maine lay beneath 
them now, and under the bright light of 
a full moon a silvery dot, like a lumin- 
ous comma with a slight defect appeared 
on the dark surface, sprinkled here and 
there with lights. A tiny clump of lights 
on one side of the luminous comma 
marked Makeaho, a spot of light on the 
black defect in the shining surface 
marked Happy Days camp. To-night, 
Gardner thought, it would not be so 
happy for him. He felt he would like 
this Happy Days himself, but thought a 
good Indian name much better. The 
tiny log cabin must be replaced by a real 
house that he could bring his friends 
to 

The light below winked out. 

“Gone to bed I guess,” said Cazoni. 

But they had not gone to bed. They 
had gone up. Since darkness began to 
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fall, Kennedy and Donovan had been 
taking turns at a small amplifier set. A 
huge inverted cone of canvas reached 
upward, and at its bottom was a tiny 
thing no larger than a wrist watch, But 
it had heard the peculiar shriek of the air 
about the airplanes while they were still 
many miles off. Since then the two men 
had been very busy. They left the cabin 
now, and went down to the plane, 
changed since it landed, for now it was 
coated with a dull, lusterless black, a black 
like an egg-shell dipped in india ink. 

Noiselessly the plane rose into the air, 
rising almost instantly as the tremendous 
power whirled the propellor, a new, 
larger propellor, and the wide wings 
gripped the dense, surface air. A faint 
hum carried the plane swiftly up at a 
steep angle. At a thousand feet it lev- 
eled off and darted across a narrow neck 
of water to the mainland’s black back- 
ground. It continued to climb. 

“Think they saw us?” asked Kennedy 
quiety, braced behind a thing that resem- 
bled *a long, black telescope, mounted 
rigidly into the plane’s structure, poking 
its nose through a hole in the roof of the 
machine. 

“No can tell,” replied Donovan. “They 
did,” he added a minute later. “They’re 
diving.” 

T HE plane pulled sharply, and the 
fabric creaked as Donovan threw an 
overload on the super-powerful motor. 
The. great propellor bit and tugged. The 
machine rose steeply, 

A black form came sharply down be- 
side them, and something like a flickering 
red lightning snapped from its side. Ken- 
nedy swung to a second telescope-like ma- 
chine that pointed downward. Suddenly 
it rattled viciously on its heavy frame, 
and a shrill whine came from it. 

A terrible rending crack, a stifled 
scream of agony from the hlack shadow, 
and two black shadows appeared, each 
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smaller than the first. Something tumbled 
from the one, and an instant later a pa- 
achute glistened in the moonlight. 

“My God ! They’ve got a gun !” gasped 
Gardner. 

“I don’t think so. No gun shoots with- 
out some light, and it ain’t a gun that cuts 
a machine in two,” said Cazoni. 

“Let’s go home,” wailed Gardner. The 
plane turned upward, and started back 
to the south rapidly under his orders. 
The second small plane was flashing 
down at the climbing black thing, barely 
visible now against the forest. He lost 
it for a time, and when he found it again, 
it was above him, it crossed the moon. 
He himself was a shining, glistening 
thing now in the trim plane. His ma- 
chine gunner stuttered out a few rounds 
of ammunition. Then something 
screamed through the night, a glistening 
sheet that moved across and swept to- 
ward their plane. Like a shimmering 
knife of silver light it passed resistlessly 
through one wing, angled forward and 
pelted on the heavy motor. With a roar 
the motor blew up, and fell from the 
plane. The machine twisted and fell 
over as the wing fell off, hanging by a 
few guy wires. 

Two shining silken umbrellas fell free. 

The black machine of death swept 
south in swift pursuit of the fleeing plane. 
Rapidly it overhauled it, and as they came 
nearer a machine gun chattered from the 
larger transport. 

“The black paint’s working, Bob,” said 
Kennedy calmly. They can’t see us well 
enough to shoot straight in this moon* 
light. He pulled down a lever, and aimed 
one of the telescope tubes toward the 
plane slightly ahead and above. A meter 
flopped over on the scale before him, and 
the mechanism, the whole plane, jarred 
under a heavy hammering. A silvery 
sleet flew out, and caught the larger plane 
just ahead of the tail, and ran its length, 
finally tearing out the motor. The fuel 
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tanks burst into flame, and with a pe- 
culiar puff the plane flew into a thousand 
blazing parts. 

“That’s the end, I think,” said Ken- 
nedy. Then he began to tremble, and his 
face went white. “God forgive me, there 
were men on that plane,” he muttered. 

CHAPTER XI 

M. C. GARDNER DEAD IN AIR 
CRASH 

FINANCIAL HEAD KILLED WITH 
COMPANIONS AS PLANE MYS- 
TERIOUSLY EXPLODES 

M AKEAHO, Me. Late last night 
the people of this town were 
startled by the appearance of a 
battered, scratched man in an aviation 
suit, who told the story of Mr. Chas. 
Gardner’s death. Gardner, in a five pas- 
senger gasoline powered plane was fly- 
ing north on business, when for some un- 
discovered reason his large plane ex- 
ploded in mid-air, dropping burning parts 
at the two smaller, speedier planes accom- 
panying him. The man who brought the 
news was James K. Terrence, pilot of 
one of the smaller planes, which was de- 
stroyed by the explosion of the greater. 
Terrence escaped by parachute. Several 
others also escaped from the smaller 
planes, but none were able to live through 
the explosion of the “flying office,” as 
Gardner entitled his large plane. 

Kennedy looked up at Donovan, and 
rested back in his comfortable chair. 
They were in Boston now, for they felt 
the danger was gone. “Convenient ac- 
count, wasn’t it?” 

“Very,” agreed Donovan. “What are 
we going to do,” rush the fuel battery 
plant now?” 

Kennedy looked very thoughtful, as he 
answered, slowly: “No, Bob, I don’t 
think so. 

“Do you realize what would happen if 


we did? If a substantial rumor even, 
got out, American Power, all the big 
oils, the big motor stocks too, would be 
pressed down to nothing. How many 
millions of people would be ruined by 
that? Would it be worth it to the 
world ?” 

Donovan looked at his friend steadily 
for some moments. “But — how can you 
help it. Unless you suppress the inven- 
tion.” 

“I own the patents outright. Can’t I 
lease the household power-battery rights 
to the American Power Company, let 
them scrap their plant gradually as they 
build and sell these batteries? Their in- 
vestments in power-generating equipment 
will immediately be written off as worth- 
less — but even the big traders will see 
that the power battery rights they have 
are fully as valuable. The stock will 
fluctuate madly — and gradually reach a 
steady valuation. 

“The oil companies can buy the rights 
to manufacture smaller batteries, for au- 
tomobiles, airplanes, trains perhaps* It 
will have to be worked out, but, Donovan, 
think of the misery it would inflict on 
the world to sell those things through a 
brand new company. Would it be fair?” 

“It would not. I agree absolutely.” 

“Now there’s just one more question 
I want to ask. What was the thing you 
cut up those planes with? I thought you 
were making a sort of machine gun.” 

Kennedy chuckled. “It was, Bob, it 
was. It was simply a long solenoid that 
threw little steel bullets, but it didn’t use 
powder, it used electric power. Remem- 
ber there was practically no mechanical ap- 
paratus about it, only electrical contacts 
made by the bullet itself, as it was drawn 
through the tube by the magnetic force. 
The lack of mechanism meant it could fire 
as fast as bullets could go through the 
barrel, no waiting while the thing was 
cocked and the used cartridge removed. 
When the bullet reached the muzzle- it 
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automatically turned on the current that 
started the next one. The bullet was 
then traveling about 12,000 feet a sec- 
ond. The result was that the machine 
gun shot something like 30,000 times a 
minute. It acted like a huge bandsaw, 
each bullet being a tooth, and moving 
better than two miles a second. 

“Any wonder it cut through the ships, 
motor and all?" Kennedy smiled, and 


rose from his chair. “And now, Bob, I 
think we’d better see Montgomery, and 
tell the news. “He smiled drily. “I’ll do 
my talking to the engineers of the com- 
panies. Financial geniuses seem to be 
disbelieving folk.” 

We were acting in true self-de- 
fense. It was they or we. But it is 
a sad load to carry — the loss of a human 
life. 


The End 


What Do You Know? 

R EADERS of Amazing Stories have frequently commented upon the fact that there 
is more actual knowledge to be gained through reading its pages than from many 
a text-book. Moreover, most of the stories are written in a popular vein, making it possible 
for anyone to grasp important facts. 

The questions which we give below are all answered on the pages as listed at the end 
of the questions. Please see if you can answer the questions without looking for the 
answer, and see how well you check up on your general knowledge of science. 

1. What would happen to an atom if its protons and electrons were separated one from 
another? (See page 638-639.) 

2. describe the stratosphere and the temperature at different heights above the earth’s 
surface. (See page 641.) 

3. To what height above the surface of the earth is an almost temperate heat supposed 
by some to exist? (See page 641.) 

4. Where is the medulla oblongata, situated and how is it connected? (See page 641.) 

S. What is the relation of beat-notes to heterodyning? (See page 650.) 

6. Describe the structure of the atom. (See page 662.) 

7. What is the quantum theory? (See page 662.) 

8. What emphasizes the simplicity of the electric motor, as compared to the gas-engine 
or steam engine? (See page 676.) 

9. What difference is there in the lubrication of a gas engine and of an electric motor? 
(See page 679.) 

10. How do the power reactions of a gas engine and of an electric motor compare? 
(See page 684.) 

11. What is amber and how did it originate? (See page 704.) 

12. How are insects embedded in it accounted for? (See page 704.) 

13. Where is amber found and to what geologic period does it belong? (See page 706.) 

14. How is amber related to modern electricity? (See page 707.) 

15. How is amber classified? (See page 707.) 

16. Are any modern insects encased in it? (See page 707.) 

17. How would weight figure in outer space? (See page 716.) 

18. What element would be in full sway in a body in outer space? (See page 716.) 

19. What is the distance expressed approximately as two light days? (See page 727.) 

20. What are alpha, beta and gamma rays? (See page 744.) 

21. How is the X-ray produced? (See page 745.) 
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By ROBERT BALDWIN 


G regory booth stood think- 
ing, his sharp, well-defined fea- 
tures outlined faintly against the 
myriad lamps of interplanetary space. 
The stars seemed much smaller than when 
viewed from earth, but their light was 
more intense by far, for though the ter- 
restrial atmosphere was not there to dif- 
fuse the light, neither was it there to in- 
tercept it. Consequently the number of 
visible stars was more than doubled. 
Even the planet, Neptune, was notice- 
able as a small pin point of light. The 
multiple light left the heavens a jet black, 
even with the sun shining blindly off to 
the right', its gleaming corona stretching 
millions of miles into space. 

But, though it was the first time man 
had ever seen it, Booth was not noting 
the scene before him, as he stood in 
the little metal cubby that was the heart 
of the experimental moonship, “Terra;” 
instead his thoughts were on his fellow 
traveler, Cody Pfanstiehl. Ever since 
his high school days he had known Cody, 
and always Cody had gotten the credit for 
what Gregory had done, and always, be- 
cause of his retiring nature, Gregory had 
let the other have the honors, planning to 
do something greater next time and reap 
the rewards himself. 

Always, that is, until once when Pfan- 
stiehl had taken steps for the gains from 
another of Booth’s inventions, the real in- 
ventor had told the truth, had claimed the 
honors. But, because of the imposter’s 
power of oratory and quick wit, the judg- 
ment had gone against Gregory. 

And so, when he had been selected to 
pilot the first vessel to break the ties of 
earth, Gregory’s soul had finally been 


filled with envy of Cody, who was now 
famous, as a result of his, Gregory 
Booth’s, discoveries. And now Gregory, 
when choice of a companion for the trip 
was given him, had chosen Cody, and 
every one said he was showing good 
judgment in taking such a brilliant scien- 
tist with him; but none knew Gregory’s 
real motive — murder. Out in space it 
would be easy to kill the man he hated, 
put the body with a space suit into the 
air-lock, open the outer door from with- 
in, and return to earth, saying that Cody 
Pfanstiehl had decided to try out a space 
suit, had stepped into the void and died 
because of a defect in the material. Every 
one would believe him, for he had no ap- 
parent motive for killing his companion; 
no one knew from whence all Pfanstiehl’s 
fame had come. • 

An electric gong rang. It was a sig- 
nal that ten seconds later a charge of 
rockets must be fired, if the “Terra” were 
to adhere to the delicately mapped route 
determined upon by the expert astronauts 
who had planned the voyage. Gregory 
turned to the instrument board at the 
head of the room. Ten seconds passed; 
again the electric gong rang, and simul- 
taneously the pilot’s long, tapering fingers 
ran swiftly over the keyboard before him. 

A series of stunning explosions shook 
the ship ; for a moment weight returned, 
almost to the power of gravity on earth. 
But the drumming stopped, the dis- 
charge was over, and once again the ship 
coasted on and on, never to decrease in 
speed except as outside agencies inter- 
fered. And once again gravity was hard- 
ly felt, for the “Terra” was nearing the 
neutral point between earth and moon, 
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and terrestrial gravity was growing weak. 

Gregory turned to the ladder in the 
center of the floor which led to the sleep- 
ing compartment below. There the pro- 
posed victim was catching some much 
needed rest. 

The figure in the control room gave a 
gentle push against the floor, which 
push, in the diminished gravity, sent him 
sailing slowly across the room to the lad- 
der. Here he stopped and saturated a 
handkerchief with chloroform from a 
bottle which he replaced in his pocket. A 
bullet might go astray and injure some 
vital part of the space-ship. 

Silently the contemplated murderer 
crept down the ladder. Dimly he could 
make out a huddled form in the bunk 
by the wall. He tiptoed toward the bunk. 
The short journey seemed to take ages, 
decades. Finally he reached it and with 
a sudden lunge clapped the handkerchief 
down on the shape. 

With a smothered exclamation of sur- 
prise and dismay, he straightened up, as 
a cold*voice spoke from a shadowed re- 
cess: “Well, Booth, you failed; yes, you 

fa , don’t move ! I have you covered. 

You came down here to kill me, didn’t 
you? Me, Cody Phanstiehl! Were you 
crazy to think that a man of my intel- 
ligence would not guess why you chose 
him as a companion? You have no rea- 
son to love me, and I reasoned you would 
prohably try to kill me once I was in your 
power. But I came, anyway, Why? I 
came for the glory of being the only man 
to conquer space. And instead of my 
body, you chloroformed a heap of pil- 
lows ! But I shall make no such mistake. 
Once I ” 

The ship lurched, then steadied, and 
Gregory found himself staring at a body 


which had lurched out of a shadowed re- 
ess from which Pfanstiehl's voice had 
come. A perfect hole was drilled through 
the imposter scientist’s head, a hole which 
smoked and simmered as if made by some 
body traveling at an immense speed, a 
speed great enough to cook the flesh in 
the instant in which the object was pass- 
ing. And as Gregory looked he heard a 
hissing sound and noticed that the air was 
thinner. Suddenly he realized what had 
happened : A meteorite, perhaps no larger 
than a marble, had plowed through the 
ship, passing with stunning force through 
the double steel walls and killing Pfan- 
stiehl in its mad flight. 

For a moment Booth was relieved ; his 
enemy had been killed and his own life 
seemingly saved by fate. But then his 
dazed brain saw that in a few mornents 
the “Terra” would be an airless, life- 
less hulk, unless he could find and stop 
the twin holes which were made by the 
bit of cosmic dust and through which the 
precious atmosphere was rushing, surging 
outward to the ether of space. Already 
the infinite cold of the void was penetrat-. 
ipg the ship, as Gregory frantically 
searched for the holes. He was gasping- 
for breath, when he made a dash for a 
rack on which the space-suits were hung. 

Fumbling, he set a helmet on his head 
and turned on the oxygen valve. But as 
he reached for the rest of the suit the 
last of the air left the ship, and Gregory’s 
body fell lifeless to the deck. 

And so the moon-ship, “Terra,” 
plunged on through space, doomed to 
wander for all time through the cos- 
mos till it met some superior body and 
was destroyed. 

Man’s first attempt at the Conquest 
of Space had failed. 


The End 


The beetle in the <iAi mber 

By JOE W. SKIDMORE 

Amber is a fossil resin. It is a pity that it cannot be produced from vegeta- 
tion of the present era. It used to flow down the trunks of trees and became 
hard and beautiful, sometimes clouded and sometimes transparent. It used 
to enclose insects of a remote geological period — a beautiful sarcophagus 
for the body of the creature. The story is based on this phenomenon 

presented by amber. 

Illustrated by MOREY 


Prologue 

HIS epos is dedicated to Joane, 
my lovely and talented wife. 

The narration of “The Beetle 
in the Amber” is inspired because this 
day I have purchased a long coveted 
string of pure amber beads for that 
dear lady, who presides over my heart. 

As I sit and muse — grateful to the 
Gods — Joane’s gifted hands are making 
free, sure brush strokes on a won- 
drous painting. Against her fair, young 
throat the globules of mysterious amber 
dance and gleam in harmony with her 
skillful movements. Joane’s painting, 
to-day, is a towering group of Califor- 
nia Eucalypti, and the usual, deft studio 
touches are' being added. 

Strange, but those trees of the paint- 
ing are located in the Brea Pits of Los 
Angeles, where many bones and fos- 
sils prove that prehistoric man battled 
bravely against incredible, nightmare 
monsters. 

Perhaps those very amber spheres 
saw many human tragedies of our heroic 
ancestors ? 

The warm amber seems alive as it 
caressingly embraces that beautiful 
throat — lucky amber ! — I — I 

The eucalyptus trees suddenly seem 
to change; I vision a vast, steaming 
forest. A strange, grotesque human 


flounders into a shallow, thermal stream 
to eagerly clutch sluggish fish. A 
mighty, horrible beast, tall as the trees, 
reaches out its long, scaly neck! Its 
ugly head, armed with great, cruel teeth 
in the vicious, slavering mouth, reaches 
hungrily to seize the human! 

I try to scream a warning! My voice 

does not sound! I 

“Wake up, Joe!” from Joane. “You 
must be dreaming !” 

- J. vJ. S. 

O LIVER KENT, famous sci- 
entist, occultist and philo- 
sopher, ran his long fingers 
through his silvery hair and 
gazed intently toward his 

visitors. 

Donald Cromwell and his beautiful 
wife, Joane, both life-long friends of the 
kindly and erudite scientist, were 
strangely ill at ease. 

“I know, Kent, old man. You may 
think we’re crazy, but this beetle has 
some strange, uncanny influence over 
Joane and me.” 

With that, Cromwell handed Kent a 
translucent, gleaming globe of amber. 
As the old scientist fingered the amber 
ball, it fairly blazed out golden flames, 
reflected from the fire on Kent’s gener- 
ous hearth. 

In the center of the globe of ancient 




“Why, Joane,” gasped Donald, “we're prehistoric people. From the look 
of that Brontosaurus, that is a herbivore and harmless to man, we are in 

the Pleistocene Period.” 
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resin was a weird-looking bug — or beetle. 
The beetle resembled an Egyptian scara- 
baeus in some ways, except that it was 
much larger and its head was as large 
as its middle section. The fighting head 
of the beetle ended in cruel, strong pin- 
cers. 

“Well, well,” mused Kent, “what a 
perfect specimen. That fellow probably 
was alive a million years ago. You 
know, my friends, when the world was 
young, thousands of bugs, flies, and 
beetles were imprisoned in the viscid 
resin of pine trees. Then perhaps the 
lumps of resin washed down into alluvial 
soils and became amber. So your little 
beetle found a most beautiful tomb. Why 
should this beetle cause any trouble for 
you two?” 

For the first time Joane spoke, her 
beautiful face lighting with its fine, 
blue, mystical eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Kent, I’m sure it’s all my 
fault. Don and I have always been so 
happy. You know we’ve everything, 
health, money and each other, but we’ve 
been strangely unhappy since I found 
the bug.” 

“How and where did you find it?” 
asked Kent, now 'deeply interested. 

“One day I was shopping and stopped 
to look into the window of an old pawn 
shop. Among the miscellaneous articles 
was this amber bead. It seemed to fas- 
cinate me — to waken some long forgot- 
ten fear. I dreamed of it time after 
time and went on incredibly horrible 
adventures in my dreams. In these 
dreams I saw the bug come to life. It 
seemed to grow to a vast size, and pur- 
sued me. Only last night I dreamed a 
most terrible thing. It seemed that Don 
and I were prehistoric people — fighting 
to exist in a bizarre world of vertebrated, 
nightmare monsters. I have become 
ill and irritable. Some days ago I could 
not stand it any longer. Some power- 
ful influence took me to the pawn shop. 


I purchased the amber bead, although 
Don had asked me not to do so. Don 
found me late that night gazing into the 
amber ball. I was under some unearthly 
influence. I quarreled with Don. I was 
out of my mind. We decided to come 
to you for help. Don and I feel that this 
will affect our whole lives, unless I 
can throw its influence off. Can you 
help us?” 

“I’m postive I can,” smiled Kent. “I 
want to know more about your dreams, 
which in your case seem to be the mem- 
ories of your super-conscious mind. First 
let me tell you a little about amber. Per- 
haps you know it is a yellowish resin, 
resembling copal, found as a fossil in 
alluvial soils, with beds of lignite. It 
is found mostly on or near seashores. 

"The ancients discovered that if rub- 
bed violently, amber became strongly 
electric. Because of this, many strange 
traditions and powers have been ac- 
credited to this substance. Pine resin 
is from pines that no doubt grew in 
the Eocene period, as lignites are of the 
coal periods. Amber contains much 
volatile matter. It is used to make the 
finest varnish. For countless genera- 
tions amber has been worked up into 
beads and ornaments, because of its beau- 
ty and power of reflecting any light. 
Some ” 

“My dear Kent,” interrupted Crom- 
well, “what has all this about amber to 
do with Joane’s and my trouble?” 

“T)ECAUSE, dear friends, I am go- 
ing to try a most interesting ex- 
periment, and I’m giving you the in- 
formation about amber to spur your 
super-conscious minds — to prepare you 
for the test.” 

“The test?” Joane looked at Donald 
in wonder. 

"Amber, my good friends,” continued 
Kent slowly, ."is a most interesting and 
historical substance. We find mention 
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of it in the Odyssey of Homer, where 
in the list of jewels offered by Phoeni- 
cian traders to the Queen of Syra oc- 
curs ‘the gold necklace hung with bits 
of amber.’ ” 

“Thales of Miletus, 600 B. C., found 
that amber when rubbed attracted light 
bodies; that ancient and simple obser- 
vation is the foundation of the modern 
science of electricity. 

“The ancient Greeks believed that 
their mythological Heliadae, on seeing 
their brother, Phaethon, hurled by the 
lightning of Jove into the Eridanus, 
were transformed by the pitying gods 
into poplar trees, and the tears they 
shed were dropped as amber on the 
shores of the river. 

“Don’t smile, Donald and Joane. The 
history of amber is very important to 
you two. Amber has brought you un- 
happiness, and that mysterious substance 
must restore your peace of mind when 
I reincarnate you two.” 

“Reincarnate us,” gasped Joane and 
Donald in unison. “How?” 

“Pliny told us a lot about amber and 
regarded it as priceless, stating, ‘the 
price of a small figure in it, however 
diminutive, exceeds that of a living, 
healthy slave.’ Pliny tells us, too, that 
a collar of amber beads was a singu- 
lar preservative against poison, and a 
potent counter-charm against witchcraft 
and sorceries. 

“Nero, of ancient Rome, sent a great 
expedition along the Baltic coasts to 
search for this rare and precious sub- 
stance. It is very strange that the in- 
sects sometimes found in amber are of 
extinct species. This substantiates the 
theory that amber is very old. Its com- 
position, according to Schrotter is: Car- 
bon, 78.94; Hydrogen, 10.53; Oxygen, 
10.53. 

“Mineralogically, it belongs to Dana’s 
class of oxygenated hydrocarbons. 

“That’s about enough, for I see by 


looking into your minds through the mir- 
rors of your eyes, that what I’ve told 
you arouses no unsual interest in your 
memories. So, my friends, it is quite 
clear that your unhappy experiences with 
amber occurred in days of prehistoric 
times.” 

“I can’t see it,” stated Donald, shak- 
ing his head. 

“Everyone,” explained Kent, “has 
memories — dormant, perhaps — that are 
as old as time. A memory thought is 
recorded on the brain by a slight con- 
volution, fold or crease, such as is re- 
corded on a wax phonograph cylinder. 
A horrible experience makes a deeper 
convolution, thus lasting longer and 
stronger. So it is that fathers and 
mothers hand down to children folds of 
their brains that are purely inherited. 

“Thus weird, strange dreams are ac- 
counted for — dreams in which we vision 
things that we’ve never read about or 
could not possibly realize, unless through 
experiences prior to this existence.” 

“You mean,” demanded the astounded 
Cromwell, “that some ancient ancestor of 
Joane’s had a dreadful experience eons 
ago and that Joane has inherited this 
memory ?” 

“Perhaps, my children, it was that 
way — or it may be that Joane actually 
suffered her amber adventure in some 
previous existence in her own beautiful 
person.” 

“A previous existence?” from Joane, 
now on her feet. 

“Yes, Joane. All of us have lived in 
previous existences.” The aged Mystic’s 
eyes seemed to be projected into the vast 
abyss of space as he uttered the words. 

“You, Joane,” stated Kent, “are psy- 
chic. You have been venturing with 
unlearned feet into the mysterious past. 
Really, your trouble is quite primary to 
a fourth dimensional mind. Be seated. 
I will explain and solve your problem.” 
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J OANE and Donald remained silent. 

They well knew the eccentricities of 
Kent. They realized the master-mind 
was perhaps concerned with some in- 
volved calculus that concerned the uni- 
verse. 

Directly Kent raised his soul-search- 
ing glance to his friends’ faces. For 
moments he gazed steadily — intently. 
They knew the Mystic was reading 
their very hearts and souls. 

Their minds seemed to slip into ob- 
livion. After what seemed eons, they 
heard the booming voice of the scientist, 
coming from absolute darkness. It was 
eerie — unreal— terrifying ! 

“Donald Cromwell — my friend — how 
much do you love Joane?” 

“With all my soul!” burst out Crom- 
well. “She is all to me.” 

“Well spoken, my lad. Will you risk 
all to regain her happiness, to destroy 
this disturbing influence?” 

“I will,” stated Cromwell, who, al- 
though speaking with his very heart, 
had the 'feeling that it was not his own 
voice uttering the words. 

“And you, Joane, will you, too, risk 
all for your happiness?” 

Without the slightest hesitation the 
clear voice of Joane rang out. 

“I will risk all— gladly.” 

“Even better spoken.” 

' To Joane and Donald it seemed that 
they had been thousands of light-years 
away and that a mighty hand had 
suddenly snatched them back to Earth 
and normality. For a moment the two 
gazed at each other bewildered, and then 
at Kent, who sat waiting, a partial smile 
on his lean, intelligent face. 

“My friends, to regain your happi- 
ness you must undertake great perils 
and dangers. You two will have to go 
back through the archives of memory.” 

“Why, reincarnation is merely a grue- 
some memory from the ignorant past!” 


cried Cromwell, springing to his feet. 
“No one believes in such nonsense 1” 

“Sit down!” from Kent, sharply. 
“You are wrong. The great thinkers of 
to-day, as well as many students of 
philosophy, science and religion, all agree 
that reincarnation is possible.” 

“Be quiet, Donald. Mr. Kent is go- 
ing to help us.” With that, Joane laid 
a restraining hand on her husband’s 
arm. 

Kent continued as though he had not 
been interrupted. 

“I have analyzed your trouble. With 
the help of hypnosis I have looked into 
your souls and mine. Your past — not 
only in this life, but in your different 
incarnations — is an open book to me. 
You two must re-live your past danger, 
in which amber played such a vital part.” 

“Donald, I believe what he says! I 
seem to feel that he is right. Oh, 
Kent! How can we take this test?” 

Cromwell looked at his wife in amaze- 
ment. Then his eyes softened, as his 
shoulders straightened up. “Kent, I arm 
sorry for doubting you. I’m ready for 
anything.” 

K ENT went to a little sideboard 
and returned with a bottle and two 
glasses. 

“Joane, you and Donald are going 
to embark upon the strangest adventure 
ever taken by man or woman. It is a 
very subtle experiment. You two are 
taking a risk.” 

“But how will you reincarnate us?” 
faltered Cromwell. 

“I will not attempt,” smiled Kent, 
“to explain the process to your primary 
minds, but I will tell you a few funda- 
mental facts. 

“The great Hindu Philosopher, Sri 
Jogesh Misrow, tells us that the fourth 
dimension is one of those subtle realities 
of nature, which is revealed to us as 
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we develop the necessary new mental 
organs and faculties of intuition. 

“Now, what is the fourth dimension? 
It is one of the realms of this uni- 
verse which we contact by our intuitional 
faculties. Just as this planet upon 
which we live is a real thing, so also is 
the fourth dimension a real thing. Our 
world belongs to the third dimension in 
its dense aspects. Its more subtle as- 
pect touches and meets the fourth di- 
mension. I cannot tell you much more, 
nor can I exactly define to you the 
fourth dimension and its marvelous 
possibilities. It is at present partially 
visible to many who are attuned to its 
vibrations. Still fewer of us can apply 
this great force in a practical manner. 
The best definition for you to consider 
is the super-conscious mind, which has 
the power to dwell in both the physical 
and the astral realms of the fourth 
dimension. 

“Keep well in mind that even to the 
most learned of us, Isis is still veiled, 
ajjd the cosmic illusion still veils the 
destiny of the universe. I will say no 
more. You would have to study for 
years before your minds could grasp 
the fundamentals. But I am telling 
you that I can use the fourth-dimen- 
sional power and thus project you back 
through time. The process is largely 
a mental accomplishment, a sort of 
hypnosis. Your bodies will never leave 
your , chairs, but your superconscious 
minds will return to a former exis- 
tence. For when I project your minds 
into the fourth dimension, time and 
place will mean absolutely nothing.” 

The scientist paused to hand his guests 
each a glass of dark liquid. “Drink 
hearty, and here’s a toast. 

“To you, Joane and Donald, cultured 
human of to-day, who will rave back 
against the relentless stream of time and 
relive a past existence! Incredible dan- 
gers await you. Drink!” 


Joane and Donald drained the last 
drops from the glasses and glanced up 
into the burning eyes of the scien- 
tist. 

“Joane, dear,” mumbled Donald, “I 
fear Kent has lost his mind.” 

The two adventurers felt a great 
stupor stealing over their brains. Donald 
reached out and clutched the searching 
fingers of Joane. Together they bravely 
waited as their minds went out into 
a vast chasm of darkness and emptiness. 
They felt that they were hanging over 
a great precipice of oblivion, desperately 
clutching at the icy brink with fingers 
that would not grasp. Then it seemed 
that they were falling, and that a great 
beast was flying toward them. The 
fearsome reptile reached with its scaly 
claws and pulled them to its body. 

Why, it was Hypnos! God of Sleep 
— and they knew no more. 

J OANE and Donald struggled pain- 
fully to a strange mental realization. 
Their senses reeled as they looked with 
staring eyes at weird surroundings. 

It was a moist, steaming world of 
giant trees and incredible orchid-like 
shrubs that fairly covered the ground. 
Immence mushrooms and fungi were 
everywhere and grew with amazingly 
perceptible rapidity. 

In the middle of a tepid, sluggish 
stream floundered a most astonishing 
monster. Fully one hundred feet tow- 
ered its grotesque head, placed at the 
end of a snake-like, elongated neck. The 
terrific creature’s mouth was scooping in 
tender branches from tree tops as its 
enormous body, aided by its more pow- 
erful hind legs, wallowed hog-like along 
the stream. 

“Why, Joane,” gasped Donald, “we’re 
prehistoric people. From the looks of 
that Brontossaurus, that is a herbivore 
and harmless to man, we are in the 
Pleistocene period.” 
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Donald turned to Joane, who had 
leaped in sheer terror into his arms. 
His mouth flew agape. The fact that 
Joane was returning his stare with wide- 
eyed wonder and horror added to 
Donald’s terror. 

“Oh, Donald,’’ gasped Joane, starting 
back in alarm, “what has hapepned to 
you? You’re a beast of a man. You’ve 
long hair all over your body. Why, 
you’re naked except for the Hon skin 
around your waist. What has hap- 
pened ?” 

Donald examined himself in amazed 
wonder. He noted his long, corded arms 
and sinewy hands, that hung far below 
his knees. He possessed the body of a 
Hercules. Wonderingly he passed his 
hands over his face. It also was cov- 
ered with hair and to his horror he dis- 
covered that he had a great, bulging 
mouth with protruding incisors, like 
that of a gorilla. He began to speak, 
and it seemed to his stunned mind that 
his voice was that of a gibbering ape. 
Then suddenly a smile broke over his 
ape-luike features, and gurgling, but 
educated words came strangely from his 
thick lips. f 

“Well, Joane, you’re no prize beauty 
yourself. Don’t you see, my dear? We 
are now prehistoric humans among the 
first of the human race. Great Scott! 
Maybe we’re our own ancestors.” 

By this time Joane had made a start- 
led appraisement of her own body and 
began to look hastily about for some- 
thing that might serve as additional 
raiment. 

“Never mind,” laughed Cromwell. 
“Your brown hide is tanned till it looks 
like leather.” 

To his further amazement, Donald 
found that he was clutching a heavy 
club. His hands seemed accustomed to 
the feel and swing of that weapon. In 
spite of its great bulk and weight, he 
swung it lightly as a fencing sword. For 


a time the two excitedly discussed their 
situation. Then the instinct of survival 
that predominated in the brains of first 
humans asserted itself, and Joane and 
Donald became in truth prehistoric peo- 
ple. 

J OANE and Donald had gone back 
millions of years and were now 
living in the Paleolithic age. The world 
was populated with strange creatures 
and fantastic, gigantic monsters. The 
warm valleys and swampy lowlands were 
filled with grotesque plants and infested 
with nightmare reptiles— some winged. 
Erosion and disintegration by wind and 
rain had not yet dulled or worn the 
towering, distant mountains; they were 
square cut. There were no rounded 
stones on the steaming ground ; they 
were edged or cubed. Glacial periods 
that came a million years later had not 
yet ground and rolled the surface of 
the earth with incomprehensible pressure 
and friction. 

In modern times woman has ceajpd 
to be a chattel and slave and has become 
a joint sovereign of the earth with man, 
but in the days that were prehistoric, 
woman was subservient to man. Thus 
it was that Cromwell took the lead, as 
they struggled up a wooded slope. He 
was a fearful creature, seven feet tall, 
prodigious, with an immense, bony 
frame. His leathery hide was scarred 
from many a terrific battle. Through 
glistening eyes, set dose together under 
shaggy brows and deeply socketed for 
protection, he gazed intently, through a 
rift in the ever present, slowly drifting 
fog, across a wide valley. 

Nature had fashioned Cromwell for 
sudden and mighty effort; great, wide, 
open nostrils, so that gigantic lungs could 
inhale quickly, and muscles and sinews 
that swell, strong but elastic. Joane. 
the woman, followed dosely behind, her 
deep eyes darting constantly, bird-like, 
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from side to side. They seemed to re- 
alize that they were in a land beset by 
fearful creatures that regarded them as 
tender morsels. Faced on all sides by 
ghastly peril and sudden, crunching 
death, they peered cautiously over thick, 
protecting shrubs. They became con- 
scious that they were desperately hungry 
and with the inherent instinct of count- 
less generations, they began to search 
shrewdly for food. Through the lush 
and semi-tropical, brilliantly colored 
plants and orchids, they shuffled. The 
air was sickly sweet from the odor of 
countless blossoms, brightly tinted. 

Soon they reached a slow, thermal 
stream, and began to seize sluggish fish 
and gulped them raw. With their hun- 
ger sated, they crouched by the stream 
to consider their plight. Again the con- 
sciousness of their modern minds came 
to them; they looked ruefully, each at 
the other. 

“Joane,” began Donald, his thick, pro- 
truding lips with difficulty sounding his 
jyords, “we’re in a strange predicament. 
We’re really living as prehistoric people, 
and we have the minds and learning of 
that wonderful age from which we have 
retrograded. It’s uncanny, terrifying, but 
we must be of stout hearts. Some 
strange, inherited instinct tells us how 
we can outwit our many natural ene- 
mies. Then, too, we are aided by our 
own finer intelligences.” 

Joane had been listening intently, her 
squat, hairy broad-hipped little figure 
tensed as if to suddenly spring. 

“Yes, Donald, but what of Kalo?” 

“Like a released arrow, Donald sprang 
to his feet. 

“Great Scot, Joane, I forgot we’re 
being pursued by Kalo and his sun- 
worshippers. Why, it was only last 
night that we came through the pass 
in the mountains and barely escaped 
their scouts.” 


P AUSING, Donald almost smiled as 
a startling thought flashed into his 
mind. 

“We’ve a slim chance, Joane. We 
can do the unexpected. Kalo will expect 
us to continue on through the swampy 
country to reach our own tribe. We 
can double back to the mountains. We’ll 
hide. It’s vague to me, Joane, how 
we came to be in this part of the country 
so far away from our own tribe, the 
Bodas. Why did we venture into this 
enemy country alone, you and I? It’s 
very mistifying. Some important hap- 
penings of this past existence seem to 
stand out in my memory, but the de- 
tails are vague. But let’s get going, 
Joane, for the mountains. We’ll take 
a short cut through this little valley.” 

Stretching to his full height, Donald 
gazed with his keen eyes, striving to 
pierce the drifting mists. Far to the 
south, as the mists parted, he saw a 
group of massive beasts. Those carni- 
vora were gathered above a bubbling 
tar pit trying to feast on an unlucky 
saber-toothed tiger trapped in the deadly, 
viscid fluid. 

Side by side the two first people be- 
gan to trot with untiring gait down a 
gentle slope that led to the wooded 
valley. Joane had been thinking, and 
as they ran along she began to speak. 

“Don’t you remember, Don? We were 
exiled from our tribe and taken to the 
enemy’s territory because we married 
without the Chief’s approval.” 

Her words seemed to indicate that 
she was a bit piqued that Donald did not 
remember a matter that concerned the 
heart. 

“Oh, yes,” panted Cromwell, his mem- 
ory revived. “The Chief desired you. 
Zano, the old priest, married us. The 
Chief was furious. We were exiled, 
knowing that it was certain death to be 
captured by the Sun-worshippers. I 
wonder how long this reincarnation busi- 
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ness will last. I wish Kent had come 
along with us. Don’t you remember, 
Joane, he said that amber had something 
to do with this adventure. I’m afraid, 
Joane, that we are doomed to live the 
rest of our lives as prehistoric man and 
woman.” 

"Even so,” returned Joane, a noble 
woman speaking, "we’ll live this life to- 
gether, and we’ll live again, too, as Don- 
ald and Joane Cromwell.” 

“Stop talking nonsense,” answered 
Donald. "We’re Joane and Donald 
now.” 

"No we’re not,” insisted Joane. “We’re 
somebody else.” 

Life, with its incomprehensible pur- 
poses and apparently aimless struggles, 
was a mighty problem to prehistoric man. 
What force, what instinct, what belief 
crept into the hearts of our first peo- 
ple, fighting with blind courage to exist, 
to survive against seemingly insurmount- 
able odds? The same instinct that dom- 
inated our prehistoric ancestors was in 
the hearts of Joane and Donald, and 
they went onward. They would do 
their very best to fan the flickering torch 
of human life. 

Suddenly from the heavy, soupy air 
above them came a ghastly sound as of 
the rattling of bones, and a hideous 
reptile with clacking wings- swooped to- 
wards them- 

“Down, Joane,” yelled Donald. “It’s 
a Pterodactyl.” 

Cromwell placed himself in defensive 
position. Violently swinging his club, 
he leaped protectingly in front of Joane, 
who had slouched to the ground. The 
hideous, uncanny thing that flew, half 
bird, half reptile, made straight for 
the two, its fanged mouth slavering in 
anticipation of a welcome meal. 

As the mighty jaws of the gigantic 
flying brute came together with a loud 
metallic snap, Donald leaped to one side 


and swung his club with terrific force. 
Crash ! 

It struck the reptile on the wing, 
close to its repulsive body, with a splint- 
ering sound. The monster was stunned 
for a moment. Then it uttered a cres- 
cendo, ear-splitting cry. Donald had 
broken its huge, bat-like wing. The 
beast was grounded, but still extremely 
dangerous. 

T HE reptile’s momentum had car- 
ried it well past the two, but it 
turned instantly to renew the attack. 
Scaly front feet, attached to webbed 
wings, one hanging limply, were almost 
useless, but larger hind quarters lurched 
the enraged creature at Donald with un- 
canny speed. 

Donald stood defenseless, for his heavy 
club had splintered from the blow. There 
was no escape. The ground below his 
feet was swampy and each time he 
stepped, his huge feet bogged in to the 
ankles. 

Then Donald Cromwell did a mo$t 
heroic thing. 

"For God’s sake run, Joane,” he 
pleaded, his voice a prayer. "I’ll hold 
him off till you make the trees. Run!” 

Joane obeyed, and whimpering a bit 
scurried away like a frightened rab- 
bit. Donald dared a glance and noted 
that she was well on the way towards 
safety. Then he bravely turned and 
waited with hands outstretched claw- 
like, like a huge gorilla going to com- 
bat, to meet the horrible lizard. 

Joane, a few hundred feet from the 
fatal spot, crouched on the limb of a 
great pine tree and watched the flound- 
ering struggle between man and beast. 
She nearly fell from her precarious 
perch, as the horrible drama unfolded 
before her. 

Cromwell, though weaponless, put up 
a great struggle. For a time he suc- 
ceeded in evading the desperate rushes 
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of the Pterodactyl and each time gained 
a few precious feet towards safety. 
Making strange, sobbing sounds, Joane 
watched intently, and her heart froze 
with horror to see that Donald in a 
wild leap had floundered into a deeper 
bog. The great lizard closed in. 

There was a single unearthly scream, 
and the revolting sound of crunching 
bones. 

J OANE crouched in the huge pine 
tree in sheer horror. She seemed 
petrified, unable to move or speak. Her 
eyes were fixed on the rapacious beast, 
that feasted for a while at the grue- 
some spot where Donald had so heroi- 
cally perished. After a bit the uncouth 
creature, its hunger for the moment 
sated, lurched away in the opposite direc- 
tion. Grounded by its broken wing, the 
reptile would soon be easy prey for 
other creatures even more horrible and 
hungry. 

The sound of many strange voices at 
the foot of the tree aroused Joane from 
hSr stupor. She glanced below, and a 
new terror met her gaze. It was Kalo 
and his terrible band of Sun worship- 
pers. They had tracked her and Donald. 
She was captured! 

In a few seconds active, naked war- 
riors swarmed up the pine tree and 
bore the struggling Joane to the ground, 
where the immense Kalo stood, fairly 
bristling with enraged dignity. He glared 
at Joane, who returned his gaze unflinch- 
ingly. A vast courage had crept into 
her heart. She was no longer afraid to 
die. 

“Tie her to that log,” ordered Kalo, 
indicating to his warriors a great log 
of pine that lay half buried in deep, 
pungent moss at the foot of the tower- 
ing pine tree. 

Joane made no resistance; she was 
passive. She knew full well she was 
to die by some horrible means. She 


only hoped to have it over as soon as 
possible. With clumsy but eager hands 
she was soon securely * fastened face 
downward to the large, smooth log. Kalo 
came close and thrust his hideous face 
that she might see his leering features 
plainly. 

“And now, Jano, will you come to 
live in my cave?” 

“I will not,” screamed Joane. “I de- 
mand the right to die.” 

Kalo frowned. It was the tradition 
of his tribe that if a woman preferred 
death to the cave of the man who 
sought her, she could demand the right 
of death. Even with the vast power 
the mighty Chief possessed, he did not 
dare outrage this tradition. His keen 
disappointment showed in his beast-like 
features. He snarled out. 

“You wish to die, but you shall die 
by the sacred beetle of Idis.” 

Even the primitive minds of Kalo’s 
followers were horrified, and they gasped 
in audible protest, but they did not 
dare dispute their chieftain’s leadership. 

“The bite from the sacred beetle of 
Idis will cause you to die in suffering. 
For many days you will die, and then 
you will be taken up into the Sun, where 
the Sun devils will torment you for- 
ever.” 

Joane groaned, but the greatness of 
her heartbreak overwhelmed the fear of 
death, however horrible. 

“Bring the sacred beetle. Let it bite,” 
she demanded. 

Snarling his rage, Kalo beckoned to 
an aged priest, who stod holding an 
earthen pot tightly closed and lashed 
with many strips of thongs. The priest 
was so old that his features and figure 
resembled those of a mummy. He was 
chattering with decrepitude, but his keen, 
evil black eyes glowed with the cruel 
fire of fanaticism. 

Eagerly and with trembling hands, 
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he approached the naked girl bound to 
the log. 

“Loose the beetle,” growled Kalo. 

W ITH infinite care the old priest 
unwound the thongs that bound 
the earthen vessel and loosed the lid, 
tapping the earthen pot cautiously. A 
large beetle crawled slowly and lazily 
from the jar, and reposed itself facing 
the girl, only a foot from her face. By 
some uncanny, devilish instinct, the 
vicious-looking beetle seemed to know 
the bound girl was to be its victim. 

Joane shuddered in horror and 
strove mightily to tear loose her bonds, 
but they held stoutly. 

A soft, humming, insidious sound be- 
gan to emanate from the awful beetle, 
as it slowly advanced towards Joane’s 
face. Knowing that death was near, 
she waited in desperate suspense. Her 
mind and heart became suddenly calm. 
She would soon be with Donald. 

When the beetle had thrust its beady 
eyes and crab-like pincers within a few 
inches of Joane’s face, it suddenly paused 
and stretched its wings. Even under 
the stress of her predicament and faced 
with fearful death by the sacred beetle 
of Idis, Joane noted that under the 
beetle’s wings was a most peculiar mark- 
ing that resembled a death’s head. 

“The death’s head symbol,” she gasped. 
“The sign of the Sacred Beetle of 
Idis!” 

The beetle folded its wings tightly to 
its body and crouched closer to the 
log, its hideous legs trembling like bent 
wires. Joane knew the beetle was about 
to spring and fasten itself to her pulsing 
throat. She closed her eyes, ready to 
meet her fate bravely. 

Plop! 

Joane felt the spattering of a warm, 
sticky fluid against her face. She opened 
her eyes to gaze incredulously at the 
amazing thing that had happened. A 


great globule of resin from the pine tree 
above had by some miracle dislodged 
itself and dropped squarely on the great 
beetle just as it was about to spring. The 
sticky, glue-like substance instantly cov- 
ered and smothered the struggling beetle, 
whose useless movements only rolled the 
viscid fluid in a ball-like shape around 
it. The terrible bug was securely en- 
tombed ! 

Joane strained at her bonds that she 
might look towards Kalo, who had drop- 
ped his weapons and was standing in 
trembling fear. His warriors had de- 
serted him. Kalo, stretching his mighty 
arms above his powerful torso, gazed 
towards the Sun, that gleamed dully 
through the mists. 

“Oh, Sun-God,” he moaned in ter- 
ror, “you are angry with me. You 
have killed the sacred beetle of Idis.” 

The last thing that Joane remembered 
was hearing the crashing of shrubs as 
Kalo, the Chief of the Sun worshippers, 
dashed madly away from the tree. 

O NCE more Joane and Donald 
Cromwell returned slowly and 
painfully to consciousness. Kent, the 
old philosopher, waved his hands before 
their eyes and stepped back. There was 
a knowing smile on his kindly face. 

With a cry Joane threw herself into 
Donald’s arms. 

“Oh Donald, you’re safe; but I saw 
you die!” Her voice rose almost to a 
shriek, while Donald, not so quick in 
regaining normalcy, was still shaking 
his head and gazing stupidily at Kent. 

“Donald, you died for me. Why, we 
did live as prehistoric people, and I 
saw the bug — the beetle in the amber.” 

Cromwell, now fully recovered, re- 
turned the caresses of his excited wife. 

“Yes, Joane. I remember that saurian 
I battled with.” 

“Oh, Mr. Kent, I’m so happy. I 
know that Donald and I will never have 
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any difficulty again. Tell me, did' we 
really live and have these adventures?” 

“Now, my dear children,” soothed 
Kent mysteriously, “you must be satis- 
fied with what has happened to you — 
or to your minds' — just as you wish to 
think. Profit by your experience. Let 
it clear your mind of this obsession about 
the beetle in the amber.” 

“Wait,” interrupted Joane, “let me tell 
you what happened.” 

The two men did not attempt to 
stop her, and with inspired fervency 
she told of the dramatic adventure — and 
of the sacred beetle of Idis. 

“I told you, my friends,” stated Kent 
calmly, “something about the power of 
the mind and reincarnation.” 

“But Kent,” protested Cromwell, 
“did we have that adventure in the body 
and flesh, or was it just some mental 
trick ?” 

“Well,” sighed Kent, “it’s useless to 
explain dimensional problems to you two, 
so let me put it to you in this practical 
way.” 

*Joane and Donald bent forward, their 
hands clasped in a way to indicate that 
no future misunderstandings could exist 
between them. Kent waited a bit and 
continued. 

“You both experienced the same ad- 
venture, did you not?” 

“Yes,” came in unison. 

“I am going to leave it to you two,” 
went on Kent, “as to whether you were 
really incarnated or not; but I’m going 
to give you just one final proof.” 

With that he opened his hand and 
there gleamed, reflecting the dancing fire 
on the hearth, the amber bead. Quite in- 


nocently in the center of that bead re- 
posed the harmless looking beetle. 

“It’s just like the beetle that was going 
to bite me,” cried Joane. 

“Let’s just see if it was — was per- 
haps the same beetle.” 

With that Kent took from his desk a 
little saw and some sharp tools, and with 
the aid of a strong pair of pliers be- 
gan to cut carefully through the center 
of the amber globe. 

W ATCHING closely, Joane and 
Donald were intensely interested. 
What astonishing, new disclosure was 
the resourceful Kent going to make? 

Directly Kent’s skillful fingers laid the 
two amber halves on his desk, and in 
the palm of his hand reposed the ancient 
beetle, now petrified. 

“Fortunately,” said Kent dramatically, 
“a little of the original resin flowed in 
between the beetle’s wings and its 
body. “There !” he exclaimed trium- 
phantly, "I have loosened one of its 
wings. Now tell me, Joane, what do 
you see underneath the wing of that 
beetle?” 

Joane bent forward, and Donald was 
compelled to support her firmly with 
his strong arms. For a while Joane’s 
mouth moved, but words did not come. 
An old terror flashed in her eyes, and 
for a moment she seemed to project 
her mind far. back into the memories of 
time. 

Then her voice found itself as she 
drew proudly and happily erect with an 
arm around Cromwell. 

"The wing of the beetle has the death’s 
head sign under it; the sign of the 
Sacred Beetle of Idis.” 


The End 
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What Went Before 

People of the earth observed or thought they 
observed an amazing change; all animals, in- 
cluding mankind, seemed to be increasing in 
size. The population of the earth had nearly 
reached saturation point, and the increase in 
size made the condition far worse than ever. 
The solar system had for long been united. 
A visitor from the Jovian satellite, Io, de- 
mands that warning shall go to all. Neil 
Cameron and Diane da Silva, both scientists, 
hold that there is no increase of size and that 
the world is shrinking. Many seismic dis- 
turbances were to be expected. Water would 
probably begin to leave the earth and would 
have to be replaced by a supply from some 
other planet. An enormous sum of money is 
needed for the project and Diane’s mother 
offers all that is needed, as she is incalculably 
rich. Cameron Shows Diane a beautiful rocket- 
powered space-ship — he names it the “Lady 
Diane,” and they start off into space. A de- 
scription of their novel appliances is given 
by Cameron, who tells Diane about the opera- 
tion of the ship, and a wonderful projector that 
can throw a projectile fifty miles. Far out in 
space they encounter an enemy ship. Both 
Cameron and Diane are captured and taken 
into the enemy ship. They are sent back with 
a guardian to the “Lady Diane” and manage 
to escape taking the guardian with them. The 
enemy is from the orbit of the Sirian system. 
They communicate with thought waves. The 
Sirians were in search of new worlds to live 
on. The guardian turns out to be a very decent 
fellow. The “Lady Diane” is tethered to the 
Sirian ship, but Cameron, at the risk of be- 
ing left out in space, detaches his ship secretly 
and they start away with the Sirian guardian. 


C AUTIOUSLY he let himself 
out of the space-lock, leaving 
the great valve open behind 
him. With infinite care he 
began to haul in on the cable, 
pulling very gently so as not to break tjje 
coupling apart. Slowly the “Lady Diane” 
drew nearer to her captor. Taking care 
not to let the movement become at all 
rapid, he hauled in the slack of the cable 
until but a dozen feet separated the two 
vessels. Then, with a long, thin, flexible 
rod, he reached out and touched the big 
sphere. 

Carefully he checked his vessel with 
this rod, as a boatman fends off a boat 
from a wharf. Infinite caution was re- 
quired, as the ship only weighed an in- 
finitesimal fraction of an ounce, the gravi- 
tational pull between the two vessels be- 
ing almost negligible. 

Just as the ships were about to touch, 
he jerked loose the coupling and,. push- 
ing smoothly and steadily, yet with every 
ounce of power he could command, he 
forced the “Lady Diane” away from the 
sphere. 
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Rapidly Neil adjusted the instrument to his own sight and took a long look. 
Then he called Diane over for a look also. 
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Without the slightest jar, the feather- 
weight ship (on earth it would have 
weighed some six-thousand tons; here 
inertia alone had to be overcome) 
bounded away from her captor. In that 
few seconds she had been given a speed 
of nearly fifty miles an hour away from 
the other ship. 

The sudden movement was too much 
for Neil. His hold slipped. His long pole 
went drifting away from him, and for 
an instant he felt a deathly fear as he 
floated helplessly off into space. 

The moment of panic passed as he re- 
membered his life-line, but — the vessel 
was drifting away at a good speed; was 
already invisible in the darkness of space. 

Would his line stand the strain when 
it suddenly jerked him along at the end 
of it? 

Suppose it snapped! 

A second or so passed. Neil suddenly 
realized that the big sphere was drifting 
away from him. The life-line had held! 

Of course there had been no violent 
jerk, his weight, like that of the ships, 
was negligible. The jerk due to the in- 
ertia of his body as he suddenly started 
after the “Lady Diane” was only a slight 
one, and in his momentary panic it had 
gone unnoticed. 

With a prayer of thanksgiving he 
pulled himself along the cord and, in a 
few minutes, had reached the space-lock, 
had passed through it and into the ship. 

Quickly he unlocked his space-suit, 
stepped out of it and — collapsed into his 
sweetheart’s arms, utterly played out. 

There were still about ten hours to go 
before the conference with the enemy was 
due, and they estimated that they had at 
least eight hours in which they could 
drift without their absence being noticed. 

The Sirians had no way of knowing in 
which direction they had gone, while they 
had the advantage of being able to keep 
them in view. They felt certain that they 
would not be seen unless they used their 


rockets, but even so, they decided to keep 
watch in case of unexpected develop- 
ments. 

The great mental strain was over for 
the time and they soon recovered their 
normal cheerfulness. 

They found that the young Sirian offi- 
cer, Kan Atra, was really a very decent 
sort. It turned out that he, like them- 
selves, saw the folly of war between 
worlds, but, of course, being an officer 
of the Sirian Space Forces, he had had to 
comply with orders. 

Before long they began to teach him a 
few words of English, since the method 
of communication by thought transfer- 
ence alone proved to require considerable 
effort and was very tiring. 

When they had drifted for about four- 
hundred miles, Neil decided that it would 
be safe to use power. During their time 
of drifting they had worked out their 
course and accelerations, and a plan for 
eluding detection until they were at least 
ten thousand miles from the Sirian. Of 
course there were always his detectors to 
be reckoned on, but they figured that* 
these would not be very efficient, since 
they were exactly in line between him and 
the Solar System, the impulses from 
which would make detection of the nearer, 
but smaller body difficult. 

They started by using their rockets in- 
termittently, firing only for a few sec- 
onds every few minutes and at each burst 
altering their course so that it would be 
a difficult matter to spot them. 

For a while they watched their ex- 
captors, but no sign of pursuit did they 
see. The Sirians were no doubt searching 
for them, but there was no way of being 
certain of this. Then, after several hours 
more, they saw him swing round and, 
with terrific blasts from his tubes, head 
straight away from them in the direction 
of his own world. 

Once certain that there was going to be 
no pursuit, they accelerated steadily at 
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their cruising maximum, which they had 
found to be not more than forty-five 
units. Observation showed them to be 
some fourteen-hundred million miles 
from home, which meant that it would 
take them some ten days to get back, ac- 
celerating till they reached the half-way 
point and then decelerating till they en- 
tered the Solar System at a speed slow 
enough to navigate among the many 
worlds and meteorites there. 

At the same time Neil began again to 
make signals, this time using a directional 
beam which was almost entirely safe 
against detection from astern. He stuck 
to the same type of message, only say- 
ing that they had escaped and warning 
the worlds that they must prepare for a 
certain attack. 

During this journey home they became 
very friendly with their prisoner, who 
had accepted the inevitable very philo- 
sophically. After a few days, when he 
had learned sufficient English, they took 
him into their confidence with regard 
to their idea of shifting the oceans. At 
•first he was inclined to be incredulous, 
but soon his attitude changed, and one 
day at dinner he suddenly put down his 
knife and fork with the exclamation, 

“I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” came the simultaneous 
query. 

“The solution of that ocean problem.” 

They stared at him for a moment. 
Then Neil jumped up, caught Diane 
round the waist and began to execute a 
war-dance with her. 

“I believe he has too 1” was his jubilant 
comment. 

But Kan Atra would not commit him- 
self any further just then. 

“Perhaps I spoke too soon,” he said, 
“I just had a flash of inspiration then. 
Please don’t ask me any more about it 
until I’ve worked it out. It may prove 
a disappointment after all.” 

“Oh! but it mustn’t,” .encouraged 


Diane, “it means the salvation of both 
our systems — and maybe others as well,” 
she added thoughtfully. 

On the afternoon of the ninth day — 
they had been decelerating for over four 
days and were within fifty million miles 
of home — Kan Atra, who was taking a 
turn at look-out, called Neil over to the 
telescopes. 

“Look !” he said, “can you see anything 
within a degree or so of that setting?” 

Rapidly Neil adjusted the instrument 
to his own sight and took a long look. 
Then he called Diane over for a look 
also. 

There was no mistake about it. There, 
heading toward them, was a fleet of cyl- 
indrical space-ships, ships of their own 
system. Within a very short time they 
would be rushing past these friends, 
these men who were obviously searching 
for them. 

When Neil’s first messages were picked 
up by an Interplanetary Patrol and re- 
layed to the Council, there was a storm 
of debate. Many of the Councilors be- 
lieved it to be a hoax and, after a long 
and stormy session, the Council voted to 
ignore the message, arguing that it was 
impossible for any space-ship to have 
reached the positions indicated. 

The rumor spread, however, and finally 
reached the ears of Neil’s old com- 
mander, “Daddy” Freeman, who immedi- 
ately went direct to the President himself 
and asked an audience. 

He had no difficulty in convincing the 
President of the genuineness of the mes- 
sage, and a call put through to Lady 
Cameron, soon confirmed the fact that 
Neil and Diane were somewhere out 
there in space. 

Then the President took action such as 
no President had dared to do for cen- 
turies. 

He showed the Solar System that, 
after all, he was no figurehead. 

He did exactly what Neil had always 
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dreamed should be done. He dissolved 
the Interplanetary Council, dissolved it 
in a speech that, though short, left noth- 
ing of their condemnation unsaid. Then 
he called a personally selected council of 
his own, and, as Dictator, assumed direct 
command of the forces and governments 
of the whole system. 

All worlds were placed under martial 
law, proclamations of warning were 
broadcast, and the navies of all the inner 
planets were ordered to prepare for war. 

Then the messages, which were by this 
time being relayed in continuously, 
ceased suddenly. 

What had happened? Were the two 
adventurers captured — killed ? 

The relief fleet which Commodore 
Freeman had all ready to rise, was held. 
It was useless to send out a fleet blindly 
into space without further information. 
They might search for a lifetime. 

For two or three days “Daddy” Free- 
man roamed around in a state of uncon- 
trollable anxiety. Then the messages 
began again. 

Within an hour his fleet of eight fast 
scouts was on its way to meet the wan- 
derers. 

With a sudden movement Neil reached 
over and turned on all the deceleration 
he could get. At the same time he 
switched on all lights and threw into ac- 
tion the oxy-magnesium gun. This gun 
was set to fire a blast of brilliant white 
magnesium light every five seconds. He 
was taking no chances of being missed — 
they should see him somehow ! 

For a few minutes they continued to 
rush toward the fleet. Then from the 
nose of the leading vessel there flashed 
out a brilliant red flare, followed by two 
short green flashes — the signal of the 
Interplanetary Patrol. 

They were safe at last ! The fleet had 
seen them! 

Almost like automatons Neil and Diane 
sat at the control panels, operating con- 


trol, as though they had merely been out 
for a short “joy-fly”. No sign did either 
of them give of the pent-up emotions 
within them. 

Very soon they realized that, despite 
all their braking power, they must pass 
the rescue fleet at a speed of at least 
sixty miles a second. As though he were 
at the panel of a regular cruiser, Neil 
eased the deceleration to something more 
bearable, and flashed out four flares, two 
red, one green, one white. This was the 
regulation signal which meant, “I am 
approaching with extreme velocity. 
Scatter and give me passage.” 

Only just in time was the warning 
sent. Within half a minute the “Lady 
Diane” flashed between the ranks of the 
fleet like a streak of living fire. 

The only sign of anxiety either showed 
was Diane’s tight gripping of the con- 
trols as she held the little vessel, steady 
as a gyroscope, on her course. That and 
Neil’s sharply indrawn breath were the 
only signs of the extremely narrow 
escape they had had, for they had missed 
the leading vessel by less than two miles. 
— almost a graze at that velocity. 

Even as they passed, the fleet began to 
wheel round in a ten-thousand mile 
circle to follow them. 

Nine hours later the leading vessel 
caught up with the runaway and, within 
another hour, the wanderers were on 
board the great ship. 

Greetings and reports over, the con- 
tingent set its course for earth. 

They tried to keep their arrival as 
secret as possible, but somehow the news- 
casts had got wind of it, and the big 
landing - ground at the capital was 
thronged with people, while the atmos- 
phere was thick with welcoming planes. 

Neil looked at Diane with an expres- 
sion of consternation, but she smiled 
back at him. 

“Ghastly, isn’t it?” she agreed, “but I 
guess we can endure it,” then as they 
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neared their cradle, “oh, look! there’s 
the President himself. Now we are in 
for it!” 

The ordeal was soon over, however. 
The President, probably knowing from 
experience how it felt, cut short the 
ceremonials on the ground of urgency 
of defence. All he did was to greet the 
two friends and congratulate them on 
their escape. 

Then, in a short speech of commenda- 
tion for their gallantry and resourceful- 
ness, he turned first to Diane, motioned 
her forward and said, 

“Miss da Silva, in the name of the 
Solar Worlds we thank you, and as a 
small expression of the System’s grati- 
tude, we confer on you the title, never 
before given to a woman, of ‘Lady De- 
fender of the Worlds’ and rank as Hon- 
orary Captain in the Interplanetary 
Navy.” 

Then, turning to Neil, “And to you, 
Commander Cameron, we extend equal 
honor, not knowing which of you two is 
deserving of the greater. You are there- 
for% now ‘Knight Defender of the 
Worlds’ and have rank as Space Com- 
modore in Our Navy, this promotion 
being, we feel, equal to the raising of 
your friend to the rank of Captain. 
These honors, of course,” he went on, 
“carry the customary pensions, although 
I fancy that you, at least, Commodore, 
will not worry unduly over that.” 

A few congratulatory speeches from 
Ambassadors of the other planets fol- 
lowed, and then they were at last able to 
slip off home to Lady Cameron, whose 
greeting meant more to them than all 
their public honors. 

But they were not allowed long to 
themselves. Scarcely had they reached 
home when the President summoned 
them to the capital again, this time with 
their Sirian friend, to attend the Defence 
Council. The Sirian, of course, would 
not divulge any information, but on 


Neil’s guarantee, he was permitted his 
freedom and was allowed to return to 
Neil’s laboratories, where he at once 
started to work on his ideas for the ocean 
removal. 

No time was wasted. Most of Neil's 
suggestions for the campaign were 
adopted and within three days the 
Terrestrial fleet was ready to rise, the 
ships having been got ready before the 
arrival of the “Lady Diane.” 

Twelve more days were required for 
the arrival of the Venerian contingent, 
and then the great defence fleet was to 
sail for Mars to pick up the third section. 

These twelve days were all too short. 
It was the only time Diane and Neil had 
in which to work on their big problem, 
and even that was broken into by official 
meetings, dinners, etc., which they could 
not avoid. They did, however, have 
time to go through all their former work 
with Kan Atra and to discuss his scheme 
with him. 

Command of the expedition was given 
to Commodore — now Admiral — Free- 
man, the Terrestrial contingent being 
under the command of Commodore Neil 
Cameron. 

Diane had told Neil that she was going 
as far as Mars on his flag-ship, and that 
her father would probably accompany 
the fleet in his private “patrol” — being 
an officer of the Atmosphere Patrol of 
the American Continent — and take her 
home from there. As a captain she was, 
of course, privileged to travel in naval 
fliers. 

T HE great fleet of ten-thousand huge 
armored fliers, with the accompany- 
ing “mosquito fleet” of fast scouts, left 
earth at dawn of the last day of May, 
2946, rising and moving in absolutely 
perfect formation. The roar of their 
rocket-tubes was heard for over a hun- 
dred miles, and the thousands who had 
assembled near the great space-drome. 
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were treated to a pyrotechnic display 
such as the world had never seen. 

During the ascent and acceleration, 
which occupied some four hours, Neil 
was fully occupied with handling his fleet 
and was unable to think of anything else. 
As soon, however, as they were set on 
the course and speed for Mars, he 
phoned up to the control room of the 
ship — he himself had a special control 
room from which he could give instruc- 
tions to his Flock and Squadron Com- 
modores — and requested that the captain 
be asked to come down. 

A few minutes later a rap came on his 
door and, in reply to his invitation, an 
orderly stepped in, announced, “Captain 
to see you, sir,” and retired. 

A second later the young Commodore 
looked up to see before him, in captain’s 
uniform, none other than Diane! 

With a grin he got up and came round 
the panel. 

“So you’ve decided to wear the uni- 
form of your rank, dear ?” he com- 
mented, “suits you, too.” 

“Well,” she asked after being suitably 
admired, “didn’t you send for me on 
official business, sir?” 

“Send for you on official business !” 
he exclaimed, “no, dear, I sent for the 
captain of this ship.” 

“We-11 ?” she queried with a mis- 

chievous inflection of her musical voice. 

“What!” Neil nearly jumped through 
the space-port. “But you’re not ” 

"You bet I am. I’m boss of this ship 
young feller ! Haven’t you just admired 
my uniform?” 

“But, my dear ” he went on. 

“Well, aren't you glad to have me?” 
was her mischievous reply. 

“Glad! I’ll say! But, my dear, you 
shouldn’t have done this — you shouldn’t 
have risked such danger. I really can’t 
let you go past Mars, dear.” 

In reply she threw her arms round his 
neck and whispered. 


“Don’t send me away, Mr. Fleet Com- 
modore, dear. I’m not afraid you know, 
and if you’re — if you don’t come back, 
then I don’t want to either.” 

“But, how in the galaxy did you man- 
age it ?” 

“Easily. I made love to your “Daddy” 
Freeman and then I smiled nicely at 
President Egbert, and you heard him say 
he’d do anything for me.” 

Then for a few minutes they discussed 
official matters, after which Diane said, 
“If we’ve finished all the business, I 
want to go and inspect my ship. I know 
a good many captains leave all that to 
their lieutenants, but I think I’d like to 
make my first inspection myself.” 

“O. K., my dear, I guess we’ll both 
have to be pretty busy from now on.” 

Then assuming official status, she 
asked, 

“May I dismiss, sir?” 

“Certainly, Captain.” 

A half humorous smile at the incon- 
gruity of this necessary formality, and 
she was gone. 

• 

\T EIL turned to his control board. 

^ Everything seemed in order. All 
ships were keeping station. 

The formation was that of a huge com- 
plex cone, the flagship leading and the 
fleet following in squadrons of fifty-five 
ships, each squadron forming its own 
cone as a unit of a larger cone. 

Squadron formation was peculiar, but 
very effective. In front was the leader. 
Next came a ring of eight ships (A 
Flight) in a circle of ten miles radius and 
five miles behind the leader. Five miles 
behind this again was a ring of sixteen 
ships (B and C Flights) in a circle of 
twenty miles radius, and the same dis- 
tance behind this again, a third circle of 
twenty-four ships (D, E and F Flights) 
in a thirty mile circle. Fifty miles ahead 
of each squadron were six scouts, making 
the full strength of fifty-five ships. 
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Flock formation followed the same 
plan as the squadrons, fifty-five squad- 
rons forming the flock, the circles in this 
case increasing in radius by two hundred 
miles, with a forward interval of two- 
hundred and fifty miles. 

The total number of ships in a full 
flock, together with supply ships, addi- 
tional scouts, etc., was something over 
three thousand, so the whole fleet was 
divided into three flocks traveling on 
parallel courses, with a clear space of a 
thousand miles between their outermost 
scouts (the latter with picked crews cap- 
able of standing an acceleration of eighty 
units for considerable periods). 

Headquarters unit, consisting of a 
squadron of fifteen ships of the line and 
a fleet of these little ten-man fast scouts, 
had a position central to the three flocks, 
which were equally spaced around it. 

The remainder of the fleet consisted of 
out-flying scouts, forming vanguard, 
rearguard, and circumguard. 

The whole fleet in motion was a most 
marvelous spectacle, covering as it did a 
circl* in space of three-thousand miles, 
with a total depth of nearly a thousand 
miles. 

The Venerian contingent of one flock 
was parallelling them at ten thousand 
miles. This, with two flocks from Mars 
and possibly a few ships from the Outer 
Planets, would make the second fleet 
under a Martian Commodore. 

Main Headquarters groups had gone 
ahead and were some two million miles 
away. 

O N the second morning out, Neil 
called through to the control room 
for Diane. When she reached his office 
he told her that some of the ships in the 
Venerian contingent were giving trouble 
and were not able to keep station. 

“Commodore Mansik has asked me to 
go over and see if I can locate the 
trouble. I shall be gone about ten hours, 


and I want you to take charge of my con- 
trol panels during my absence.” 

"Right, sir,” was the formal reply. 

Then dropping formalities, she added, 

“but get back as soon as you can, won’t 

you ? I want you here on this ship with 
*> 

me. 

He reached over to a small drawer 
and took out two small boxes. 

“These,” he explained, “are personal 
radio sets — an idea of my own. They 
are intended for private and personal 
communications. Freeman and I have 
talked over a distance of ten miles, but 
we have had no chance to test them out 
in space. 

“Now’s our chance for a real test. You 
take this set and I’ll keep the other.” 

“Gee! I’m all thrilled,” was the girl’s 
excited comment. Efficient captain 
though she was, she still had a good deal 
of the child about her. “How d’you fix 
it?” 

“Put the main strap round under your 
arms with the power box and ‘mike’ be- 
tween your shoulders. The ‘mike’ will 
pick up the sound vibrations from your 
lungs through the bones. Run the fine 
wire up along and under your helmet 
strap and over your head, letting the re- 
ceiver pad rest behind your ear. 

“With the present fashions in hair- 
dressing this instrument should be quite 
invisible when worn by either a man or 
a woman. You’ll notice that your set 
has its pads and leads tinted to match 
your own coloring.” 

It certainly was difficult to detect it, 
even without the helmet, and in full 
uniform it was entirely concealed. 

Neil gave a short explanation of its 
controls, and then said, “switch it on 
and we’ll talk.” 

She did so and began to speak. 

“For planets’ sakes!” Neil nearly 
jumped out of his skin, “You nearly 
burst my eardrums!” 

“So you did mine !” came back Diane’s 
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voice as she opened the switch, “I never 
thought they had that power!” 

“Neither did I," agreed Neil rather 
ruefully as he rubbed his ringing ears. 
“The power is adjustable though. Set 
them to register a faint whisper now, 
and then, as I get away from the ship, 
keep changing the adjustment to suit the 
distance. I’ll do the same, and then 
we’ll be able to use them efficiently at 
any distance.” 

“What’s their maximum range ?” asked 
Diane. 

“Dunno,” was the reply, “but if that 
little effort is anything to go by. I’d say 
about a million light-years. Seriously 
though, I hope they'll be effective up 
to about twenty-thousand miles in clear 
space.” 

“How many sets have you?” was the 
next question. 

“Only two so far, or rather three in- 
struments. This one of mine will record 
from yours or Freeman’s. The other 
two, yours and his, will only record to 
mine.” 

“But can’t I talk to Paddy Freeman ?” 
she coaxed. 

“Not just at present. He’s much too 
far away,” was the discouraging reply. 
“But if it will please you, I can fit them 
all with triple cycles like this one. Then 
we’ll be able to talk together as well as 
each having a private line to each of the 
others.” 

N EIL reached the Venetian flag-ship 
in a little under an hour, and soon 
got details of the trouble. It appeared 
that a dozen or so of the ships were 
unable to keep station, but would, for 
no apparent reason, swing in every now 
and then towards other ships. 

On two occasions ships had actually 
touched before their side rockets could 
drive them back to their proper positions. 

With the Venerian Commodore and a 
couple of staff mechanical experts, Neil 


went on board the most erratic vessel. A 
quick examination showed every mechan- 
ism apparently ‘starred’ and the ship was 
keeping station perfectly. 

This continued for about an hour. 
Then, without the slightest warning, she 
lurched sideways and, before the side 
rockets could be brought into play, was 
drifting swiftly towards her neighbour. 

As the jerk occurred, Neil took a 
sweeping glance over the control and in- 
strument boards. Apparently all meters 
were showing normal readings. 

He grabbed a phone and called. 

“All operators and observers report 
readings of meters at moment of jerk.” 

One by one the readings came through, 
all seemingly normal. For a few minutes 
he studied the tabulated figures in front 
of him. Then, as though muttering to 
himself, he called Diane on the new in- 
strument. 

As soon as she answered, he whispered, 
“Get the readings of all meters on all 
control panels of your ship. I want 
normal readings as they stand under 
these conditions of velocity and fojma- 
tion.” 

As he sent the message he reached for 
a pad of tabulating forms and began to 
fill in the top sheet as though figuring out 
possible readings. He knew how a little 
of the mysterious always impressed Ven- 
erians. 

In a few moments the reports began to 
come through from Diane. He tore off 
the scribbled sheet and began to fill in 
another with the figures she sent. 

Before long he had the sheet filled and 
then he began to compare the two sets 
of readings — rocket temperatures, ‘star- 
red’ — pressures, ‘starred’ — battery vol- 
tages, ‘starred’ — artificial gravity — h-m- 
tn-m ! Something funny here, figures far 
too high. 

Abruptly he rose, signaled to the two 
mechanicians to accompany him, and led 
the way down to the after power-room. 
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Then things began to move somewhat 
rapidly ! His first order rapped out. “Put 
all gravity into neutral.” Then, “open up 
the gravity boxes.” 

This took some twenty minutes, dur- 
ing which time he strode around from 
meter to meter, testing, examining, 
checking. 

When at last the boxes were opened, 
he stepped down into the nearest and 
walked slowly along, examining mechan- 
ism after mechanism. 

Suddenly he stopped. “Look there!” 
he called to the Venerian officers. 

One close look was sufficient. The 
two Venerians just ‘blew-up’. The grav- 
ity balancing relays were almost red-hot, 
their ‘mikite’ insulation burned and fused 1 

“What's to be done, sir?” queried a 
Venerian officer, “We’ve only two spares, 
and the other relays will likely be as 
bad as these.” 

“Do?” Neil snapped out, “Why just 
float around without any gravity for the 
rest of the war, I guess. Wait a minute. 
I want to think this out.” 

Going back up to the power room he 
sat down at a desk and began whispering 
to Diane, 

“See how many spare C. B. relays there 
are in the Terrestrial Fleet, also how 
much No. 18 insulation and No. 483 
wire.” 

The answer was not long in coming. 

“We’ve only four spare G. B. relays 
per ship and the regulation amounts of 
insulation and wire — What’s up?” 

“Oh, all the G. B. relays in the whole 
Venerian fleet are defective I guess. The 
ones in this boat are a mess.” 

E looked up at the Venerian Com- 
modore. 

“I want your fastest scout boat at 
once, please. Commodore.” 

Mansik stared for a moment in sur- 
prise. Then he turned and gave the 
order. 


A minute or so later Neil handed him 
a written form with the request, “If you 
think it advisable, will you have that dis- 
patched at once please, Commodore ? 
Don’t radio it,” he added. “Too much 
publicity !” 

The message ran: 

“Commander Venerian Fleet in Space, 
to Commandant of Supplies, Planetary 
Headquarters, Mars: 

The Venerian Fleet is having trouble 
with defective gravity-balancer relays. 
It appears that the type fitted — G. B. K. 
Z. — is too small to carry the load under 
full formation conditions. Many of these 
have already broken down and it will 
be necessary to replace the relays of all 
ships with larger ones as soon as possi- 
ble. 

It is requested that you supply to our 
fleet on its arrival as many as possible 
of a larger relay. Type G. B. K. K.-9 
or larger should be suitable. 

We require up to a maximum of 20,000 
relays and also 1000 units of insulation 
No. 48b. and 1000 units of wire No. 
564.2 

Please do your best for us, as our fleet 
will be unable to go into battle without 
the new equipment.” 

The Venerian read it over, thought for 
a moment, then signed and dispatched the 
message. 

“Thank you, Commodore,” he con- 
tinued. “We are most grateful for your 
help. None of my own officers could 
locate the trouble, since the gravity boxes 
appeared to be functioning. You must 
be a wizard at spotting trouble,” he added 
with a smile. 

“Glad to have helped you, Commodore,” 
was the reply,” I think, if I were you, 
I would instruct your captains that any 
ship that gives trouble is to proceed with 
neutral gravity. 

“It will be inconvenient for the crews, 
but it is essential that your whole fleet 
arrives. 
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“Perhaps it would be as well, also, if 
you increased your formation distances 
by ten or twenty times. That would re- 
lieve the boxes somewhat too.” 

Then, taking his leave, he entered his 
own flier and returned to his flag-ship. 

The journey to Mars occupied sixteen 
days, during which the officers and crews 
of the ships were drilled in battle prac- 
tise and formation, and were also given 
a course of lectures — by etherophone on 
the methods of resisting the hynoptic 
forces of the enemy and keeping their 
own mental control. 

The experience of their two command- 
ers in this matter was invaluable. There 
is little doubt that, had our fleets met the 
enemy without this mental preparation, 
' they would have fallen under the spell 
and surrendered without a struggle. 

The lectures were given by Neil and 
Diane, each one dealing with certain spe- 
cial phases of the problem, and at the 
conclusion of the course, they felt quite 
confident that humanity would be able 
to defend itself against any mental at- 
tack that could be launched. 

A code of signals was devised so that 
flock and squadron commanders could be 
warned of such attacks and resist them 
as units. 

Instructions were also given that, in 
battle, no orders were to be obeyed and 
no move made until confirmed by at 
least two officers. This was to prevent 
any unfortunate incidents arising through 
individual officers coming under enemy 
influence temporarily. 

T HE arrival at Mars was a sight such 
as few living could remember. The 
air seemed filled with great cigar-shaped 
vessels. The landing grounds, specially 
prepared for the great fleet, covered mile 
on mile of the dry, sandy wastes of the 
little red planet. As far as the eye could 
reach in every direction there lay rank 
on rank of shining metal ships. 


Twenty-thousand there were in all, 
packed close together, yet still covering a 
full forty square miles of ground. The 
ten-thousand Terrestrial ships on the 
north occupied a whole county, while the 
seven-thousand Martians and three thou- 
sand Venerians filled an equal area. 

Beside this, an area of at least sixty 
miles was packed with the thousands on 
thousands of little scouts. A hundred 
thousand of them at the least were gath- 
ered in this area, while from time to 
time still more groups arrived, until even 
this huge area was unable to accommo- 
date them. 

Around the Venetian fleet the bustle 
and rush was terrific. The Martians had 
procured more than half the required re- 
lays, and every vessel was being refitted 
with larger ones, or with extra numbers 
of the small ones taken from those ships 
which had the new ones installed. 

Two days of preparation were followed 
by a similar period of rest and recrea- 
tion for the overworked crews. 

On the afternoon of the second rest 
day, shooting down the sky, came one*of 
the fastest scouts in use. A tiny ship 
it was, bright blue, carrying the colours 
of the “Saturnian Federation of Satel- 
lites.” 

Straight to Admiral Freeman’s head- 
quarters it was taken. Its commander 
stepped out, saluted the Admiral and 
handed him a message. 

“From Commander in Chief of the 
Satellite Forces of the Outer Planets, to 
the Admiral in Command of the Inter- 
Planetary Expedition. 

Greetings. Following our messenger 
is the fleet of the Outer Planets. 

We regret the delay in arrival, but have 
been awaiting the arrival of some of our 
forces from asteroids on the far side of 
the sun. 

We are pleased, however, to be able 
to place at your disposal a total fleet of 
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about eight-thousand vessels, together 
with accompanying scouts. 

We earnestly trust that this fleet will 
be of great assistance to you.” 

This was indeed glad news. The com- 
manders from the inner planets had only 
expected a small contingent, certainly 
not more than half a flock, from the outer 
satellites. Now the Solar Fleet num- 
bered nearly thirty-thousand ships of the 
line — a navy such as had never before 
been gathered together. Moreover, the 
new unit enabled the fleet to adopt its 
most efficient formation, that of three 
units equally spaced around its headquar- 
ters section. 

Against such a fleet the enemy must 
needs be powerful. 

The voyage outward from Mars did 
not commence at once. During a month 
of preparation, drills, battle-practise etc. 
were carried out almost continuously. 
This month was necessary both for the 
training of the combined fleets and also 
to allow the fast scouts to get sufficiently 
far ahead of the main fleet. 

These scouts were sent out at regular 
intervals of two days, so that there was, 
in front of the fleet, a strong series of 
protective vessels, and also a definite line 
of communication. 

The scouts accelerated up to twenty- 
thousand miles a second, so that when 
the main fleet sailed, the leaders were 
some two light-days ahead (say forty- 
thousand million miles). These were 
spread out over the area of a circle of 
nearly one-light day in diameter. 

This incredibly gigantic fan of scouts 
was necessitated by the terrific velocity 
attained by the main fleets. They must be 
so far ahead that they could give the 
main body warning at least twenty days 
before it could come up with the foe — 
and, incidentally, give the foe equal warn- 
ing, of course. 

A surprise attack with fleets of this 
kind is utterly impossible, since such fleets 


require a tremendous time to decelerate 
to speeds at which they will not simply 
shoot right past each other and away into 
the void. In this case from fifteen to 
eighteen days must be allowed. 

The scouts would, of course, ethero- 
graph back their messages from rank to 
rank, while themselves dashing right past 
the enemy’s scouts, and then they would 
turn in a circle of uncounted millions 
of miles to rejoin the main fleet. 

On July 20th, the main fleet moved off. 
It was a sight such as could be seen only 
by telescopic vision. The vastness of the 
formation was too much for the eye to 
take in at short range. 

It took some ten hours to get forma- 
tion, as the leading ships had to travel 
outward so far before decelerating to a 
stop, while the rest came up into po- 
sition behind them. 

For high velocity-traveling all intervals 
were increased by two hundred times, so 
that this incredibly great navy now oc- 
cupied a circle of a quarter of a million 
miles in diameter, with a fore-and-aft 
depth of a hundred-thousand miles — lit- 
tle enough space at that for such tremen- 
dous velocities. 

It is almost impossible, even in these 
days, to picture this colossal formation. 
The thirty-thousand ships of the line may 
perhaps be visualized, but when we try 
to picture this far-flung screen of scouts 
spread out so that no one of them is 
within a million miles of his nearest 
neighbor, then our very imagination fails 
us utterly and hopelessly. 

T HE scouts had no light job. They 
had to detect the enemy fleet at a 
range of at least five-million miles. More- 
over, the enemy vessels would be dark 
bodies unilluminated by the rays of the 
sun, which at that distance was merely 
a fairly bright star. The only light radi- 
ating from the vessels would be the 
faint trails of their rockets — if they were 
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using motors of that type — and possibly a 
few rays from unguarded space look- 
outs. 

Visual detection is impossible under 
such conditions, so they were forced to 
rely on directional vibration receivers 
tuned to the utmost sensitivity. (There 
had, of course, been no time to equip 
them with Neil’s new deteetograph). 
With these they should be able to detect 
the radiations — the corona loss — from 
the electrical machinery of the ships. But 
five-million miles is a long way even for 
the most delicate instruments. 

A less extensive range would have been 
useless, since, with a relative speed of 
perhaps forty thousand miles a second, 
they would, even then, get only about 
four minutes of possible observation be- 
fore the enemy would be passed and out 
of range again. 

It was absolutely marvelous the way in 
which those scouts kept contact. Their 
formation, even at such terrific distance, 
was such that their detectors gave them 
almost complete coverage over their whole 
front. A few enemy vessels might slip 
past unnoticed, but long before the main 
body was reached some at least of their 
scouts must reveal their presence. 

On August 10th, the first reports came 
from the scouts. On the eighth the first 
line of enemy outguards had been de- 
tected traveling directly towards the sun 
at a speed of about fifteen-thousand miles 
a second. 

On the 25th, reports of contact with 
the main fleet began to come in, and as 
soon as this occurred the calculating ma- 
chines were set to work to figure out the 
necessary course and deceleration to get 
the Solar navy in position to meet 
them. 

As had been expected, the Sirian fleet 
had detected our scouts also and were 
themselves decelerating so that the two 
fleets would come into contact in about 
twenty days. 


All scouts, except the immediate ad- 
vanced guard, began at once their gigan- 
tic circling movement. Those whose po- 
sition compelled them to pass through the 
enemy’s lines, sprayed out behind them 
a fan of tiny steel balls — a million or so 
from each — so distributed as to occupy 
a space of some fifty million cubic miles. 

These little pellets were few and far 
between it is true, but it only required 
one of them to strike an enemy vessel to 
cripple it badly. At the tremendous speed 
of approach these balls were as deadly as 
any natural meteorites. 

The full effect could not be seen at 
the time, but when all the facts of the 
gigantic attack came to be known, it was 
estimated that some five thousand of the 
forty thousand enemy vessels were 
wrecked or disabled by them. The balls, 
although so scattered, were numerous 
enough to overtax the automatic meteor 
repellors and so do effective work. 

As the speed decreased, the great cones 
began to contract until normal positions 
were reached, with vanguard scouts at 
twenty thousand miles. • 

T HE enemy formation was a huge 
hemisphere with the concave side for- 
ward. Their idea apparently was to en- 
velope our fleets completely by completing 
the sphere. 

As the fleets made contact the forward 
scouts shot out projectiles filled with ur- 
anium solutions, which were timed to 
burst on contact, or immediately in front 
of the enemy ships. The released fluids, 
in the moment before they froze solid, 
spread out over the hulls of the spheres 
forming slightly luminescent patches 
which, under the influence of fays from 
our ships rendered the spheres easily visi- 
ble. This work was so well done that 
practically all the enemy vessels were thus 
identified. 

At ten-thousand miles the first premo- 
nition of a mental attack was felt. From 
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a group of scouts came the first warning 
M. A. signal, and every man in the fleet 
braced himself to resistance. 

Within a few seconds came the voice 
of Admiral Freeman, 

“Mental attack developing. All ranks 
keep stations. All orders will be con- 
firmed and reconfirmed.” Then, immed- 
iately following, 

“Terrestrials will attack outward from 
center. Allow enemy fleet to make com- 
plete envelopment. Mars-Venus attack 
from left flank and Outers from right.* 
Fleet Commodores use own judgment as 
to methods and formations.” 

Then in a different voice came, 

“General Staff Commodore Hyachi 
confirms order of Admiral Freeman” and 
the order was repeated word for word. 
Then again 

“General Staff Adjutant Taklata re- 
confirms order of Admiral Freeman and 
Commodore Hyachi” and again the exact 
words were repeated. 

Clumsy? Yes, but very necessary. As 
we have already said, the fleet had to be 
protected against officers under enemy 
influence, and the exact repetition of the 
words was the only safeguard. Under, 
or partly under, enemy domination offi- 
cers would almost certainly not repeat the 
exact words of an enemy-suggested or- 
der. They would express the thought 
each in his own words. 

Swiftly the Terrestrial Fleet swung in- 
to its new formation. Each flock covered 
a sector of the sphere, with squadrons 
facing outward. Headquarters, of 
course, remained in the centre, directing 
by etherophone and telescopic vision. The 
enemy, thinking they had our fleet in a 
trap, closed in behind them. 

It must be remembered that in the al- 
most complete darkness of outer space, 
visibility must be extremely poor, and 

* Tb« Urms '‘left” and “right" could be used with- 
out confusion, since the fleet always worked from its 
own space-plane^ which was set by the commander ac- 
cording to the direction of travel. 


that, even though the battle was formed 
in close order, yet it still covered thou- 
sands of miles in all directions. 

Arrived in position, the Earth Fleet 
halted and waited for the enemy’s move. 
Almost at once it became evident that the 
full force of the mental attack was to 
be directed against this section. With 
every man in the fleet using all his pow- 
ers of resistance, and with the support 
of the outside fleets too, they had all they 
could do to stand against this terrible 
menace. 

At first, as had been the case when Neil 
and Diane had been attacked, it took the 
form of suggestions of terrifying fates. 

In a few moments a sense of doubt 
and confusion began to make itself felt. 
Promptly Neil turned to his Staff Com- 
mander and Signal Lieutenant. 

“Watch!” he orderered as he started 
to write out a message. “Has either of 
you had that thought suggested to you?” 

“No, sir!” came the instant reply. 

“O. K., then. It’s an order. Please 
confirm.” 

Then calling on his phones, he read 
the message. 

“Flag-Captain da Silva is hereby re- 
lieved of her command and appointed to 
the General Staff with rank of Fleet Com- 
modore. She will hand over her present 
command to Commander Edwards, who 
takes rank as captain on assuming com- 
mand. 

“Fleet Commodore da Silva will re- 
port immediately to this control-room to 
take command of the mental defences of 
the fleet.” 

As soon as Diane reported, Neil called 
her into his private office. 

W HEN they were alone she turned 
to him with, 

“Neil, dear, why didn’t you let me keep 
my ship. I did want to fight it through.” 

“I know, dear,” was the quiet reply, 
“but you are the only one who can handle 
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this command. It’s the most important 
job in the fleet. I must keep clear for 
general control and you are the only 
other one who knows just what these 
fiends can do — You saved us before, you 
know !” 

“But, Neil, you’ve given me equal rank 
with yourself.” She protested, “Can you 
do that?” 

“You bet I can, sweetheart. It’s both 
right and necessary. Daddy Freeman will 
confirm it all right. Besides, you must 
have that rank so that your orders will 
supersede those of the Squadron and 
Flock Commodores.” 

“But see,” he broke off, “the attack is 
developing. Better get at it. Good luck, 
dear.” 

Diane, with characteristic decision, im- 
mediately called two of her former staff 
to act as her “aides” and to confirm her 
orders. Then she got busy. 

Idea after idea she sent out to the fleet. 
After a while the sense of confusion be- 
gan to fade, as the men began to co-ordi- 
nate their thoughts with hers. 

Neil’s wisdom in making the appoint- 
ment was now apparent. Every man in 
the fleet just worshipped their lady com- 
modore, and responded to her as they 
would to no other. They knew too, that 
she had already met such attacks, and 
that knowledge gave them the added con- 
fidence that was so essential. 

Time and again her voice rang over 
the wires and through the ether. Now 
it would be, “Hold on, boys, you can’t be 
licked!” or again, “We are on the side 
of right, and Right is Might!” 

Then again she would meet some defi- 
nite order of the enemy. Once it was 
“Leave those controls alone!” as the men- 
tal order came “All controls in neutral.” 

For a full hour the struggle continued. 
Then like a ray of brightest cheer, came 
Admiral Freeman’s voice on her private 
radio. 

“Well done, Commodore Di! Stay 


with it, girl! Mars-Venus and Outers 
will strike within three minutes.” 

As though the enemy had heard the 
whisper the attacks redoubled. Diane 
could feel the suggestions almost like 
physical blows. 

Her fleet began to break. Here and 
there a man or an officier would collapse 
and try to do the enemy’s bidding. Time 
and time again did commanders and 
others have to force their own men back 
from some panel or other. Yes, even to 
shooting down their best friends did they 
come. 

Within a minute confusion began to 
develop. Could they last out that other 
two? Could they? They MUST! 

With the supreme effort of her life 
Diane shrieked into the phones, 

“Hold on! Hold on, boys! Remem- 
ber your wives, your sisters, your sweet- 
hearts! Hold on! Right is INVINCI- 
BLE !” 

It was her old appeal and again it 
won. Men, officers, commanders took a 
new grip on themselves. A few moments 
of appealingly intense struggle foIldWed, 
and then — 

“Our fleets are attacking,” came Neil’s 
voice. 

A gasp of relief quivered throughout 
the fleet. Now the enemy must divide 
his attention. 

L IKE the snapping of a switch the 
pressure ceased. The mental attack 
had failed! 

With a sigh Diane sank back com- 
pletely exhausted, utterly spent with the 
terrific strain. Without a second’s hesi- 
tation Neil turned to his Staff Lieutenant. 
“See to her!” was his curt command, 
snapped out through clenched teeth. 

He would have given everything to 
go to her just then, but — his world was 
at stake, his duty, his honor, and well 
he knew that she would never have him 
desert that even for her. 
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Quickly he turned back to his panel. 

“Mental attack defeated!” he called, 
“Orders following this may be direct, 
without reconfirmation.” 

Never did a tired fleet go into battle 
with such steady determination. As soon 
as direct orders were again established 
Neil sent out, 

“All squadrons, except No. 1 of ‘A’ 
Flock, will protect with full ray-screens 
and attack outward with rays 1, 2, and 
5. 

“Squadron 1A. will scatter, watch for 
attack by radiance balls and endeavor to 
devise some means of defence against 
them.” 

Then after a moment he added, “Good 
luck, One! Yours is the place of dan- 
ger — and of honor!” 

No. 1. Ray was merely an intensely 
brilliant ray of white light, to expose the 
enemy to view (Our ships had been 
painted a dull black before leaving Mars 
to counter any similar ray used by the 
enemy). Ray 2 was pure, concentrated 
heat, and Ray 5 was an ultra-violet 
which was to activate the luminous paint 
sprayed on the ships by the scouts. 

In addition they had Rays 3, and 4, the 
former a short “gamma" ray, the latter 
a beam of magnetic force. 

For extra armament each ship carried 
ten guns of twenty inch calibre, which 
fired projectiles containing a couple of 
tons of kryptonyl-nitro-pyridine (known 
as K. N. P.), one ounce of which was 
equal to more than ten pounds of the an- 
cient, but similar, T, N. T. 

These guns were only intended for 
special circumstances as the concussion 
of their firing was so hard on the crews. 

The sudden blase of sixty-thousand 
searchlights must have been distinctly 
disconcerting to the enemy, but they were 
evidently fighters. Their own rays flashed 
back within a second. 

At first the battle seemed to be merely 


a sort of fantastic searchlight display. 
Then Neil ordered, ' 

"Squadron Commanders will focus 
Ray 4 on any enemy ship that approaches 
within fifty miles. Focus through the 
hulls and try to freeze their electrical 
machinery.” 

As he finished speaking, a red light 
flashed on his panel. Quickly he threw a 
switch, 

“Commander Squadron 1A., speaking, 
sir,” came the voice, “Enemy are firing 
luminosity balls from some of their ships 
in sector 346/28. May I collect my squa- 
dron there, sir?” 

“Certainly, Commodore, your squad- 
ron is entirely in your own hands. You 
are permanently connected without sig- 
nal. Good luck.” 

The main battle was developing very 
slowly. The enemy seemed loath to use 
more than a few rays— although our fleets 
were certain that he had a much greater 
number. This slow development suited 
Neil exactly. The longer time he had 
the more chance there was of Squadron 
One finding out something about the balls 
of fire. 

“Squadrons should concentrate their 
rays more,” was his next instruction. 
“Concentrate the focussing until you 
break through their armor. Add Ray 3 
at the focal points to help break down 
armor resistance.” 

As he gave the order, Neil felt an in- 
tense pity for these men who were fight- 
ing so gallantly. Well he knew that they 
were almost exhausted by that terrible 
mental battle. Yet not a man faltered, 
although it was like automata that they 
obeyed — spontaneity of thought and ac- 
tion could hardly be expected yet. 

Then there came to him an understand- 
ing of the enemy’s slowness. Of course, 
he too was played out ! His unsuccessful 
attack must have been continued to the 
point of utter collapse. The enemy could 
not think clearly for a time! 
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As the full significance of this struck 
him, he turned to Diane, who, now near- 
ly recovered, was sitting beside him. 

"Now’s our chance, kiddo !” he grinned. 
“Those beasts are still exhausted and 
can’t think,” and as a rather wan smile 
flashed over her face, he turned back to 
his phones. 

•“Squadron commanders give ’em 
everything you’ve got. Get ’em before 
they start thinking again !” 

N OW things did begin to hum! With 
marvellous precision the many rays 
moved to and fro, combining and recom- 
bining. Ship after ship of the enemy’s 
fleet flashed into white heat — drifted off 
her course — her crew burned alive. Thou- 
sands must have been destroyed within 
a few minutes. 

But this was not to last. Aroused by 
the sudden intensity of the attack, the Sir- 
ians forced themselves back into activity. 
Now they let loose their great weapons 
— the balls of fiery radiance. Thousands 
on thousands of these horrors came rush- 
ing towards our fleets, directed by some 
force inexplicable to us. Hundreds of 
them struck before our ships could dodge 
them, and each time they struck, a ship 
went to its doom in a soundless crash of 
infinite brilliance. 

How many enemy ships were destroyed 
we could not tell, but within an hour, 
over three thousand of ours had gone — 
and what was happening to the flanking 
fleets we could only guess! 

In growing apprehension and alarm 
Neil and Diane watched the recording 
officers. How long could this last? 

Frantically he called No. 1. “Can you 
get ANYTHING on them? We are be- 
ing annihilated !” 

“Nothing yet, sir,” was the dishearten- 
ing reply. 

Fifteen more minutes — two thousand 
more ships dead! 


Diane looked at her lover, saw the des- 
peration in his face. 

“Isn’t it HELL!” she exclaimed. “If 
only we were out there on the circum- 
ference doing something, it wouldn’t be 
so bad — but here, safe in the center ” 

“Not so safe either,” broke in the 
voice of the Staff Lieutenant. “Look at 
that!” 

“That” was a group of fire-balls rush- 
ing towards them at terrific speed. It 
was their turn now — a few moments and 
their little squadron would be but a blaze 
of light ! 

“My God, look!” cried Diane sudden- 
ly. "Oh! the heroes 1” 

In amazement they stared, for right 
into the path of the fire-balls shot a full 
squadron of vessels — a Japanese squad- 
son — deliberately throwing away their 
lives to save their leaders! 

“What squadron is that?” asked Neil 
hoarsely. 

“No. 37, ‘A’ Flock, sir.” 

“Record it. Never let that sacrifice go 
unhonored.” Neil’s voice broke on* the 
words as the heroic squadron burst into 
brilliance. ' 

For a moment headquarters stood in 
bareheaded silence. Then, suddenly, 
sounding harshly through the hush, came 
the voice of Commander 1A. 

“We have it, sir. The balls can be 
stopped by Ray 3 if its wave-length is 
increased to .0004 micrometer. Concen- 
tration of ten or a dozen rays at this wave 
will explode them.” 

“Thank God !” was the fervent re- 
sponse. 

Now the intensity of the fighting re- 
doubled. The enemy, finding his weap- 
ons repulsed, endeavored to swamp our 
defence by sheer weight and rapidity of 
fire. Still our ships continued to go out 
in flame — still we seemed to lose two or 
three to their one ! 

With haggard face Neil muttered, 
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"Our last reserve!” and called again on 
general signal. 

“All squadrons — rapid fire independ- 
ently with K. N. P. guns.” 

By now there was no attempt as reg- 
ular formation. Earthmen, Venerians, 
Saturnians were all in a general melee 
with the hostile spheres. Fortunately for 
Neil’s headquarters, the general shape 
of the battle was a hollow sphere of which 
his group was the central point, so that 
they missed the greatest intensity of the 
attack. 

F OR two hours more the struggle went 
on. Rays, projectiles, fire-balls — 
everything that they could hurl at each 
other was used. Squadron after squad- 
ron was annihilated. The whole rem- 
nant of the Solar force now numbered 
less than two thousand ships — and still 
they died! 

The enemy was suffering, too, suffering 
terribly. Our K. N. P. guns were wreak- 
ing havoc. For every ship we lost, the 
Siriags were now losing five, but — could 
we last out? Or would all our ships 
be wiped out first? 

All of a sudden, the enemy appeared 
to realize the rate at which his ships were 
dying. Panic seized him. He turned 
and fled! 

Out into space he drove, himself now 
only three thousand strong, towards his 
own distant worlds. 

For a few minutes the Solar Fleets 
were stunned. A moment ago annihila- 
tion stared them in the face. Now the 
enemy had quit, had showed a yellow 
streak ! 

Neil looked at his sweetheart. Diane 
stared at her lover. 

“He’s going !” she exclaimed almost in 
a whisper. 

“But why?” came the Course Com- 
mander’s puzzled voice. “He’d just about 
got us !” 

“Don’t you see, boys,” Diane burst out 


suddenly, “That mental attack broke him ! 
He’s fought all the battle on the rem- 
nant of his nerve, and now it’s cracked 
up.” 

Even as she said it, the voice of Ad- 
miral Freeman cut in: “Regular forma- 
tion all ships. The fleets will pursue the 
enemy to his destination.” 

“Good stuff, Dad” — this over the pri- 
vate wire from Diane and Neil together. 

The pursuit soon became a dull, monot- 
onous routine. True, there were skir- 
mishes between scouts, and twice there 
were minor battles between the big ships, 
but these were merely incidental. 

Day after day the six hundred remain- 
ing earth ships with their allies, scarcely 
five hundred more altogether, drove on 
into space. 

Admiral Freeman, worn out with the 
strain— he was over seventy years of age 
at this time— relinquished his command 
to Neil and returned with the messenger 
scouts to earth. 

For a month the pursuit continued. 
Then one day the enemy turned at bay. 
He had evidently decided that this three 
thousand vessels were, after all, ^ match 
for the thousand or so Solar ships. 

But no ! Neil knew now how to handle 
him. Without waiting for any sort of 
mental attack to develop, he simply 
ordered his fleet to independent action 
with K. N. P. guns. 

Fifteen minutes of this and friend 
enemy had had enough. Unhappily for 
him, however, his main fleet had become 
separated from his headquarters section 
— or so it appeared. 

Seeing this, Diane, now acting as Chief 
Observation Officer, called Neil’s atten- 
tion to it with the suggestion, 

“Why not send out a couple of squad- 
rons and pinch ’em?” 

"Gee! You hit the ball every time, 
don’t you,” was his only comment. 

The capture was effected without diffi- 
culty and with the loss of only one ship. 
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As the captive vessels approached, Neil 
sent out the thought, 

“Chief Sirian Commander will pre- 
pare to leave his ship. He will go out 
into space to be conducted to us. Safe 
conduct is guaranteed. The alternative is 
complete annihilation.’’ 

“I will come,” was the answering 
thought, given with a terrible intensity of 
bitterness. 

T HE interview reminded Diane and 
Neil of their own appearance before 
their foes, only now the tables were 
turned. 

The conference lasted a full hour, dur- 
ing which time Neil searched the Sirian’s 
thoughts to its depth. The enemy had 
learned his lesson. He knew now that 
our Solar System was not for him. 

Understanding this, and realizing that, 
although he was utterly ruthless in war- 
fare, yet the foe still had his own very 
definite code of honor, Neil said to him 
at last, 

“You are an enemy, yet we respect you 
as a fair-fighting foe. Therefore we 
wish to deal justly with you. I wish to 
confer with my staff and then we will ad- 
vise you of our decision.” , 

For some few minutes Neil and Diane 
discussed all sides of the question, their 
ideas, with a few suggestions from some 
of the other officers being finally written 
out and unanimously agreed to. As soon 
as this was done, the Sirian was sent for. 

“What is your decision?” was the 
thought he sent them. In it was no trace 
of defiance, nor, on the other hand, was 
there any note of fear. It was the direct 
and courteous question of a defeated gen- 
eral who must accept the inevitable, and 
who decides to do so with the best grace 
possible. 

Slowly and carefully Neil spoke, voic- 
ing his thoughts as he sent them out. 

“We have decided to treat you as an 
honorable foe, to trust your word that 


there will be no treachery. Do you give 
it?” 

“I give my word,” was the simple and 
obviously sincere thought returned. 

“We accept it. These are the terms we 
offer you, that in the name of your plan- 
ets you shall agree to. 

“You will take your fleet back to their 
own system and remain within its bound- 
aries unless we sanction otherwise. 

“For our benefit you will leave with us 
one each of every type of ship in your 
fleet, together with sufficient officers and 
men to navigate them. These officers to 
explain to us the mechanisms of such 
things as we do not ourselves understand. 
These officers and men to be allowed to 
return to their own worlds, should they 
so desire, after the final ratification of 
the peace terms. 

“If you accept these terms, we will at 
once withdraw our fleet from pursuit and 
let you all go free, trusting in your honor 
to keep the pact until its ratification by 
the rulers of both systems. 

“If you refuse, you will be given ten 
hours in which to rejoin your flee?. At 
the expiration of that time we shall 
proceed to annihilate your fleet system- 
atically, mercilessly, and completely, leav- 
ing only one vessel to return to Sirius 
with news of your fate.” 

“Enemy beings,” came back the 
thought, a thought so sadly expressed 
that no one of all those conquering of- 
ficers could do other than pity the fallen 
foe. "Enemy beings, you have treated 
us honorably. The wrong was ours in 
the first place, but you too can under- 
stand our need, which is as desperate as 
your own. Our great fleet is broken. 
We must return to our worlds in defeat, 
to tell them that the chance for our race 
is lost to us, and that most of us must 
perish. 

“We have no enmity against you. Think 
kindly of us if you can.” 

Deeply moved the men stood in silence. 
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Then, for nearly the first time addressing 
one of the enemy directly, Diane spoke. 

“We greatly regret your fate, even 
though we ourselves may share it. We 
feel for you in your defeat, but at pres- 
ent we cannot help. All we can say is 
‘Go in peace’ no longer our enemy.” 

The Sirian stood silent. The turmoil 
of his emotions could be felt. 

After a few moments Diane spoke 
again. 

“Friend of Sirius, there is one ray 
of hope for your world as well as 
for our own. Your officer, Kan Atra, 
whom we took back with us from your 
scout vessel, is working with us on a 
possible project, which we hope may 
solve our problem. Rest assured that, 
if we find it, you also shall share in its 
benefits.” Then stepping forward she 
held out her hand and, as the Sirian 
grasped it, she said, “Go back to Sirius 
with that ray of hope — and go as a 
friend. 

O NCE more did the two friends join 
Rands as they drifted down to earth. 
Once more did they receive the plaudits 
of the Solar System. This time represen- 
tatives from every planet and inhabited 
satellite in the system were present. 

At the end of a week of celebration, 
Neil, alone with Diane at last, said gently, 
“Di, darling, let us slip away and get 
on with the work. I’ve had enough of 
this fuss,” and on her enthusiastic agree- 
ment, he continued, “and, Di, what do 
you say we run off and get married first ?” 

“I’d love to, dear,” she answered, “but 
somehow I think we’d be happier if we 
waited till our work is done. Remem- 
ber there’s still the big problem to face. 
Really we’re no better off than we were 
last year.” Then, as he kissed her in 
agreement, the door opened. 

“I’m so sorry to interrupt,” came the 
voice of the president himself, “I know 
you two want to get away — to your work 


— but first I have a small request to make 
of you. Will you, before you go, speak 
a few words to the assembled worlds, 
who are now waiting at their etherphones. 
Give them a word of hope. Tell them, if 
you can, that there is hope of salvation. 
Will you?” 

Of course they agreed. Each gave the 
worlds a message of encouragement, and 
then, to their infinitive embarrasment, 
the president stepped forward to the 
screen, took each by the hand and said, 

“Peoples of the Solar System, you have 
heard from these two friends that there 
is hope for us. Now you will all rejoice 
to know that in their efforts to find safety 
for you, they have also found happiness 
for themselves. It is an honor for me to 
announce the betrothal of the Lady Diane 
da Silva tp Commodore Sir Neil Cam- 
eron, the two whom we all may thank for 
our deliverance from a terrible conquest.” 

When they reached home, they found 
Kan Atra very busy. He had practically 
completed his work. The plan he had 
thought of in the “Lady Diane” had 
proved successful so far. 

He took them out to the testing grounds 
wheje he had had a little lake constructed, 
and what was their astonishment to see, 
right in the middle of this lake, a huge 
aluminum ball at least three hundred feet 
in diameter, anchored with strong chains. 

“Now watch,” he said. 

From various points around the lake 
there were trained on to the base of the 
ball a number of ray machines. Kan 
Atra threw over some switches and from 
these machines there leaped out rays of 
a soft golden hue, all focussed on to the 
ball. 

Immediately it began to strain upward 
against its anchors. Then as it steadied, 
they saw that the level of the lake was be- 
ginning to drop. 

“What’s happening to the water ?” 
asked Neil. 

“Going into the ball,” was Kan Atra’s 
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explanation. “The ray, which is similar to 
the one used to project our luminosity- 
balls, will, at certain frequencies, counter- 
act the influence of gravity on certain 
substances, among which are certain 
metals and a few simple compounds such 
as water. As the rays are focussed just 
now, they are nullifying the earth’s pull 
on the ball and also on the water that is 
immediately below the opening in it. 

“Since the ball is exhausted of air, the 
water will be forced into it by atmos- 
pheric pressure, from without. In the 
ordinary way, of course, this only gets 
the inside water level up to about thirty- 
feet, when its own weight prevents any 
further rise — but that is the most ele- 
mentary physics, of course. 

“However, when the ray is in action 
the water inside becomes practically 
weightless and so the pressure outside 
can force it up until the sphere is filled. 
Then the cables can be released and, with 
a little adjustment and manoeuvring, the 
ball full of water can be moved about at 
will.” 

“So you really have succeeded?” said 
Diane after a long pause. “I always 
knew my idea was real, but somehow, 
now that it really does work, I can’t quite 
believe it.” 

AS a matter of fact neither she nod Neil 
x \ seemed to take in the marvelous 
' truth of it just then. Perhaps all their 
experiences had left them so mentally 
satiated that they were incapable of tak- 
ing in any more ideas for a time. At any 
rate the realization of it only seemed to 
reach their comprehension slowly. But 
when it did ! 

It was not long before the president 
was called to inspect the project and, 
when he saw their demonstration, he un- 
hesitatingly pronounced it practicable. 
He ordered work to be started at once on 
the construction of a large number of 
aluminum balls, each twenty miles in 


diameter, ready for the reception of the 
ocean water. 

It was estimated that it would require 
about eight thousand of these balls, since 
the mass of water was equivalent to a 
single sphere of over three hundred miles 
in diameter. To build larger balls was, 
however, not practicable so they had to 
use this large number. About a thousand 
were to be constructed, each being used 
several times. 

The construction of these balls and of 
the necessary machines for operating 
them took nearly a year, but instead of 
waiting for the completion of the whole 
series, they commenced to draw off the 
water as soon as there were sufficient 
balls available. 

It was soon found, as Neil had warned 
them, that too rapid a removal of the 
weight would cause serious disturbances, 
and so it was arranged that the lifting 
of the oceans should be spread over a 
period of years to avoid danger of earth- 
quakes. Even as it was there were many 
destructive shiftings of the earth’^ crust, 
but, fortunately, Neil’s calculations had 
been so well made that these were nearly 
all foreseen and little or no loss of life 
occurred through them. 

The problem of the disposal of the wa- 
ter had been a difficult one, but event- 
ually, at Kan Atra’s suggestion, it was 
removed to an orbit some millions of 
miles inside that of Mercury, where it 
was near enough to the Sun to prevent it 
from freezing. In fact, after it was set 
in steady rotation, it was found that it 
kept a temperature high enough to give 
the little watery planet a considerable at- 
mosphere of vapor. 

As soon as the work was started on 
earth, the Venerians and the inhabitants 
of the outer satellites followed suit, their 
oceans being added to the same mass, so 
that eventually there was a planet formed 
whose diameter was nearly a thousand 
miles. Mars, of course, had no ocean to 
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remove, so arrangements were made to 
transfer her surplus population to some 
of the less populated satellites and even 
to one or two of the larger asteroids. 

The removal of the first group of 
balls was an event in Interplanetary His- 
tory. A hundred of the great spheres 
were lifted simultaneously by the throw- 
ing of a switch by the originator of the 
idea, Diane herself. 

The event, at President Egbert’s re- 
quest, had been made coincident with her 
marriage to Neil, when immediately the 
last ball had disappeared into the sky, the 
president stepped forward and, in the 
presence of delegates from all over the 
Solar System, and of Kan Atra and a 
few other Sirians, who had chosen to re- 
main on earth for a time, he joined their 
hands in marriage. 

The ceremony was conducted without 
any elaboration, since both felt that it 
was too solemn an occasion. 

As soon as the ceremony was com- 
pleted, a guard of officers — the survivors 
of the great battle — formed around the 
newly-married pair and before' the crowds 
realized what had happened, the bride and 
groom were away on the “Lady Diane.” 


Where they went for their honeymoon 
is the one secret they never told. 

O UR story is ended. The history of 
the years that followed is well 
enough known, how the ocean beds were 
fertilized, how the hot planet Mercury 
was found unsuitable for any of the peo- 
ples of the Solar System and so became 
a Sirian colony, how each succeeding gen- 
eration born into the world is smaller 
than its parents, so that as time goes on, 
the stature of men will again adjust itself 
to the lessened size of the worlds, is in 
fact doing so at such a pace that we 
have already started/ to bring back our 
oceans, making our earth once again the 
delightful world it used to be. 

All this is history and does not really 
belong to our story. What we have 
tried to tell you is the story of the ro- 
mance of our wonderful grandparents, of 
their great love for each other that made 
their life together, and with their friend- 
ship with the honored Kan Atra, such an 
example to the worlds. 

“May we be found worthy to follow in 
their footsteps” is the great hope and 
prayer of us who write, their two grand- 
children, Diane and Neil the Younger. 


The End 


IV i hen the <3tiCoon <JXCoom 

By WEBSTER WATSON 


E VENING was just beginning. 
The Moon, half-hidden by a bank 
of clouds, peeked out occasionally 
after some especially thick, black cloud 
had sailed by. 

Finally she flared up, “I don’t mind 
your walking all over me, but for Heav- 
en’s sake don’t be all night about it! I 
know my place and what my particular 
job is, but I like, just as well as anyone 
else, to see now and then what is going on 
around me. 

“My Stars! but those creatures on 
earth below are a strange lot,” she ex- 
plained half-aloud to a Comet who was 
only a few million miles away. “‘They 
never rest one minute. Ambitious, I call 
them. Always trying to go one higher 
than us. They built a cloth contraption 
and called it a Zip or Zep. A small mul- 
titude of them get into it, now and then. 
Then they go flying around at what they 
think, is a terrific speed. t 

“Sometimes an especially daring one 
of these earth creatures gets into a tiny, 
wee box affair, with wings. He or she 
flies across a pond, a mere puddle; then 
there is a great commotion. Wonder 
why they don’t stage a big parade for 
Flier Robin. Maybe they’ve never heard 
what a long distance flier He is ! 

“Did you ever hear anything Quite 


so outrageous as what they do now on 
Broadway ? Look there below. See those 
millions of Little Suns. They turn 
them on every night. Poor Sol (excuse 
me), l mean Mr. Sun, is just burned up! 
He hasn’t said anything about it, but I 
know he is dreadfully chagrined. You 
wouldn’t expect him to beam about it, 
would you? Preposterous, I calls it! 

“Why a couple of them who think they 
are especially bright, fixed up a ball-like 
rig-a-ma-jig and actually set out in it for 
me! Imagine! I was never more 
huffed in my whole existence. Suppose 
they were the two who started that rumor 
that I am made out of green cheese. 
Green Cheese! Who ever heard of such 
nonsense. I’m not saying that my feel- 
ings were not hurt. They were; I hic^ 
my face for days and if I hadn’t had a 
date with Sol, dear ( excuse me) I mean 
Mr. Sun, I never would have come out 
again. 

“Hey, you clouds ! Start moving. 
Don’t you dare start banking for a 
shower. Get on over to China with you ! 
There! Look there! There’s that nice 
couple in Central Park again and I want 
to do an especially good job of mooning 
for them and incidentally, moon a bit my- 
self over Sol, darling ( excuse me), I 
mean Mr. Sun.” 


The End 
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The Trice of Teace 

By MORTIMER WEISINGER 

The essence of a short story is largely in the ending, which may not 
be revealed until the last sentence is read. In this tale the same thing 
appears, and we think anybody might be defied up to the last three para- 
graphs to tell what the ending is and what was the strange demonstration 

which was carried out. 

Illustrated by MOREY 


NO T E : The narrative related here- 
with is an authentic chronicle culled from 
the annals of the periodical, Peace, the 
official organ of the Balfour Memorial 
Society. — M. W. 

Foreword 

M ARS, the insatiable god of war, 
has been doomed to oblivion. 
War, his ruthless agent of de- 
struction and desolation, has been exiled 
into a state of obsoleteness. For three 
• hundred years mankind has lived in a 
blissful Utopia untouched by this dreaded 
blight. The cause of this fortunate pre- 
dicament has made history. Friction be- 
tween despots, strife between nations, is 
well nigh impossible. No more will ty- 
rants sacrifice human lives in the avarici- 
ous efforts to secure power. War, the in- 
evitable, war, the accursed, has finally 
been ousted from the world. 

Therefore, it is to an enlightened civil- 
ization that I, Thomas Kane, divulge the 
actual events which finally culminated in 
the universal ratification of the Balfour 
Peace Pact. I have extracted this hither- 
to undisclosed history from the Federal 
documents filed away in the secret 
archives of the United States War De- 
partment. Veritably, it is a wondrous 
revelation. 

Thomas Kane, Editor, Peace, 2280. 


1980 A. D. 

T HE abrupt falling of a book 
aroused Professor Balfour 
from his philosophic medita- 
tions. Here, at State Univer- 
sity, in a laboratory that sug- 
gested the equipment of one of the most 
modern types, the erudite savant was per- 
mitted to experiment and fondle with test 
tubes as his fancy dictated. 

Professor Robert Balfour was the 
world’s most renowned scientist. His 
brilliant mind had years ago perfected 
a ray that had successfully eliminated that 
universally dreaded scourge — cancer. For 
that feat alone he was accorded superla- 
tive admiration. At the comparatively 
youthful age of forty, he had revolution- 
ized the process of power distribution by 
inaugurating the practical, expenseless 
method that is maintained nowadays. In 
the score of years between the ages of 
forty and sixty, he had perfected such 
scientific devices, that he was hailed as 
the genius of all times, the wizard of the 
ages. But he was even more than that. 
Balfour was a composite of Bacon, Ed- 
ison, Einstein, and Millikan. He pos- 
sessed certain intangible qualities that 
singled him out and marked him with a 
halo much more magnificent than that of 
any of his predecessors. 

The world, as adequate remuneration 
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A second later a thunderous boom was heard. The spectators gasped. The 
ray had worked l No more wars! All were thinking the same. At first 
curiosity had held the watchers in its grip. Now awe supplanted it. 
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for his altruistic services, (Balfour had 
struggled many years before he was rec- 
ognized) had compensated him with two 
consecutive Nobel awards; and all were 
unanimous in the belief that he justly 
merited them. 

Professor Balfour was the merest wisp 
of a man, physically. But if the man’s 
physique was insignificant, there was 
nothing small about his personality. A 
pale-faced, little fellow, with a biggish 
head ornamented with thin brown hair 
and a silky beard, some keen force 
jumped out of him, that was like a bright 
blade. The eyes, that at first you took 
to be so extraodinarily mild, had depths 
in them that were like blue flame. The 
eyes held you, mastered you, and in the 
still placidity of that gentle face you read 
of a soul that was above pain, sorrow, joy 
— everything that influences the ordinary 
human being. It held a sense of bravery, 
also, relentless courage that made you 
shiver if you thought of it, for behind 
it lay a will and a power that nothing 
human could thwart. Here was a man 
^ou could not bluff, for the mind that 
looked out of him was analytical of your 
faintest motive, your most vagrant im- 
pulse. 

If, by means of some miraculous pow- 
er, one could have intercepted Balfour’s 
train of thoughts prior to his disturbance, 
his musings probably would have been in- 
terpreted somewhat like this: 

“Now I am weary — weary and old,” he 
told himself. He shut his eyes to close 
out the sight of the endless litter of pa- 
pers clustered on his desk, scrawled over, 
in the careless script of indifferent stud- 
ents, with symbols of chemistry and abs- 
truse, elongated mathematical computa- 
tions. He pushed the papers out of view 
and continued : 

“In a few more years my ability for 
productivity will be practically exhausted. 
Before my time is up I would care for 
nothing better than to bestow upon the 


world some boon that would mark this 
era with such a degree of significance, that 
even the centuries of time would be pow- 
erless to erode it. Something big — big- 
ger than my cancer eliminator — greater 
than my power distributor. It must be 
the greatest thing in the world !” he con- 
cluded emphatically. 

Balfour, the dreamer, was swept away 
momentarily by his own enthusiasm 
which had amazingly soared to unpre- 
cedented heights. For hours, as if in a 
trance, the savant pondered. Then, as 
his mind reached the peak of its bril- 
liance, his eyes brightened. He arose 
and, in a voice husky with emotion, whis- 
pered, “I have it — I have it.” The words 
were almost incoherent. Quite suddenly 
he had conceived the solution of the per- 
plexing problem which had obsessed his 
mind, leaving him awed with its wild, sug- 
gestive potentialities Now Professor Bal- 
four’s mind, it inevitably caused him 
ought to be thankful, he knew, to Him 
who had given the knowledge and vision 
to perceive the idea. The old man mur- 
mured a wordless prayer; he had set for 
himself a herculean task. Professor Bal- 
four had resolved to end wars! 

I -l 

W HEN the ‘full import of this dar- 
ing resolution, together with all of 
its accompanying implications, manifested 
itself in a more concrete fashion in Bal- 
four’s mind, it inevitably caused him 
to become all the more determined in his 
almost fanatical aspiration to see the 
thing through. As to how he was to go 
about it, as to how a scientist could ac- 
complish this feat, he had not the slight- 
est or the vaguest glimmer of a plan. 

Lest there be any understanding, it 
may be said right here and now, in full 
justice to the professor, that the salient 
incentive that spurred the scientist to set 
for himself such a prodigious, almost un- 
achievable task, lay not in the desire to 
obtain eternal fame, glory and praise. 
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Balfour had no such mercenary, ulterior 
motives. He was extremely modest and 
unobtrusive when it came to such matters, 
being blissfully content if let alone and 
unmolested, in the haven of his lab- 
oratory. Professor Balfour was guided 
solely by the laudable ambition to render 
to the world some intransient, worth- 
while service that would aid in making 
it an improved place for society and pos- 
terity to dwell in. And as everyone 
knows, he succeeded admirably. 

Time, he decided, would be the vital 
element in helping him reach some prac- 
tical means to gain his goal. He was 
sanguine of his ability to accomplish 
the task. Hastily he addressed a note 
to the Chancellor of the University re- 
questing an indefinite leave of absence 
from his lectures, a sort of sabbatical 
leave. He had merely to say that he was 
working on a tremendous project and his 
request would be explicitly heeded. Also, 
he could order such aid and apparatus as 
he deemed necessary for the execution 
of his task. He would retire, secluded in 
the sanctuary of his impregnable labora- 
tory, and would have absolutely free rein 
in regard to time, labor and capital. How 
long it would take him he could not say. 
One year, two years, perhaps five years 
— he would slave perhaps until he died. 

It was in such a manner, marked only 
by the customary random speculation of 
the press, that Balfour withdrew from 
the public eye, only to return two years 
later to startle the world with his in- 
credible discovery of the ages. 

1982 A. D. 

* I 'HE newspapers of April 25, 1982, 
A fairly shrieked with scare-heads that 
heralded the return of the scientist. Since 
the disappearance of the diminutive sci- 
entist his appreciative public had rather 
missed him. They well knew that he had 
not been idle during those two years, 
accounting for the following feature 


article in the nation’s leading morning 
paper : 

NOBEL PRIZE WINNER AN- 
NOUNCES LATEST DISCOVERY 
IS RESULT OF TWO YEARS OF 
RESEARCH 

BALFOUR TO REVEAL DETAILS TO 
COMMITTEE 

April 25, ’82 — “It was by sheer good 
luck that I stumbled on the key,” mod- 
estly asserted Professor Balfour, eminent 
Nobel Prize winner, before a group of ad- 
miring reporters late yesterday evening, 
when questioned about his latest discov- 
ery. 

“I experimented with high voltages and 
their effect on the atom,” explained the 
scientist. “I believe I can release the 
titanic forces locked in the atom; but 
whether I can properly harness this colos- 
sal power remains to be seen. A rash 
utilization of my secret might spell de- 
vastation for our globe along with the 
rest of the solar system! First I must 
learn how to check its rampant flow.” 

When questioned as to what he in- 
tended to accomplish at the completion 
of his problem he non-committally re- 
plied: “That, too, remains to be seen.” 

Pressed hard by reporters for more in- 
formation, in addition to the scant but 
sensational details already divulged, the 
scientist assented to their demands by 
offering to lecture before them the next 
Thursday evening in his own laboratory. 
He also suggested that a committee of 
physicists attend, so that the technical- 
ities of the lecture could be interpreted 
to the press men. 

The New York Morning Call will keep 
its readers fully posted on the affair and 
its sequences. 

A SURVEY of editorial comment re- 
vealed unparalleled commendations 
of Balfour’s project. Editorial writers 
with fertile imaginations, in a vivid rheto- 
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ric, graphically depicted Man as evolv- 
ing from the Slave of Creation to be the 
Lord of Creation. High-salaried journ- 
alists pointed out that with the making 
available the energy lying latent in the 
atom, a spoonful of water would furnish 
sufficient power to drive the machines of 
the world for days. Youthful scientists 
saw the only obstacle to interplanetary 
travel, the lack of a powerful “fuel,” re- 
moved. 

The world, as a unit, hailed Balfour as 
one who had succeeded in realizing the 
dream of all scientists for the past 
decades. 

All Balfour’s contemporaries — distin- 
guished scientists — avidly contemplated 
his enlightening lecture in the hope of 
seeing a revolutionized physics. They re- 
garded it as a rare privilege to be one 
of the first select few to be accorded the 
honor of congratulating the eminent lum- 
inary. 

Balfour, meanwhile, in his laboratory, 
labored unceasingly in his efforts to com- 
plete his invention. In his leisure mo- 
•ments he took notes which he planned to 
read at his exposition. 

The evening of April 30, 1982, was 
heavily shrouded with illimitable an- 
ticipation. The utter stillness of the 
night air somehow seemed to express the 
tension of the nation. Mankind was on 
the verge of ascending the lofty pedestal 
of leisure. An impulsive world, led on by 
the attractive pictures painted by the 
press, saw only the liberation of a race, 
the freedom of mankind. “Balfour — 
liberator of the workers,” became the by- 
word of a frenzied population. The 
masses regarded the savant’s technical 
explanation as the first stepping-stone to 
the new Utopian epoch. By means of a 
nation-wide hook-up all the world was to 
listen to Balfour’s address. 

T HE house was crowded to capacity 
by a breathless audience aware of the 


knowledge that they were to witness the 
dawn of a new era. Statesmen, scien- 
tists, celebrities; such was the audience 
that greeted Balfour from his place on 
the rostrum-like elevation in his labor- 
atory. The audience — silent, in the dark 
background — Balfour near his instru- 
ments — waiting an the brilliant flood-light. 

Balfour, always a poor speaker, merely 
read from his prepared notes. In a quiv- 
ering, almost inaudible voice he began. 

“Two years of relentless toil. Two 
years of consistently discouraging fail- 
ures. Two years of experimenting. That 
is the price I paid for my invention. Then, 
by the whim of Providence, I found it 
— my discovery. As you have all sur- 
mised, it is the disintegration of the atom. 
Well you know its power. You talk of 
leisure, of freedom from labor. I know. 
But let me paint you the other side of the 
picture. 

“A ray — a diabolical ray that blasts and 
destroys all in its path! Such a ray — 
guided by sinister hands. Wars ! Wars 
more terrible, more devastating than the 
last. The tottering of civilizations. Its 
accomplishments crumbling in smoulder- 
ing, wasted ruins! 

“My disintegrating machine is finished. 

I can control and concentrate its potent 
strength. In the hands of fiends — try to 
imagine the result!” 

Never had words such a bewildering 
effect on an audience as followed the con- 
clusion of this short, stupefying speech. 
It was a commotion that might well have 
been extracted from some melodramatic 
novel. 

The quiet, but now penetrating voice 
of Balfour began again. 

“Perhaps you are incredulous ; you 
may doubt my claims. Wait!” 

Balfour drew aside a curtain as he 
spoke. A plethora of intricate apparatus 
— switches, rheostats, vacuum tubes, and 
wiring was brought into ^view. Pre- 
dominating over the scene was a huge, 
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ten-foot vacuum tube. It swelled out to a 
sphere at the center and at its widest 
part seemed to be covered with some 
silvery metal. A wheeled rack supported 
it in an upright position, and a maze of 
heavy electrical cables ran from it to the 
sockets in the wall. A very large and 
elongated X-ray tube connected to a mer- 
cury exhaust pump led to the same cable. 
Almost invisible within the X-ray tube 
was a small crucible containing some sil- 
very liquid, presumably mercury. Along- 
side that, a miniature Coolidge tube, sock- 
eted in a mirror-surrounded receptacle, 
was seen. Wires from that led to the 
same thick cable. 

Balfour explained what the cables led 
to. “These cables obtain power from an 
extremely high voltage source. They 
are necessary for the functioning of my 
machine.” Turning again to the audi- 
ence, he continued. “This machine is the 
realization of my ambitions. I achieved 
disintegration by the action of a flow of 
electrons vibrating at a tremendously 
high frequency. 

“As you know, there are three rays 
produced by radio-activity, namely : alpha, 
beta, and gamma rays. Of these the 
alpha ray is the weakest and least pene- 
trating, while the gamma ray is the most 
powerful and will penetrate at least one 
foot of iron. These rays are also differ- 
ent in their compositions. The alpha ray 
is a stream of positively charged helium 
ions, the beta rays are merely a flow of 
electrons moving at a high velocity, and 
the gamma waves are waves in the ether. 
The X-ray is similar to the gamma ray, 
but has not the same penetrating strength. 
Now to explain my machine. First of 
all I had an X-ray tube of special con- 
struction made for me. You see it here.” 
He pointed to the large vacuum tube. “In 
this tube I produce an X-ray of infinitely 
greater power than the normal one. There 
are two extra electrodes sealed into this 
tube. A current and a tremendous volt- 


age is made to go across the gap between 
them. This brings about an electrical 
discharge similar to the one in a Geissler 
tube, as they both embody a high fre- 
quency discharge in a vacuum. This dis- 
charge, or stream, goes before the X-ray 
and the Coolidge tube. The electrons 
are swept from their path by the ray and 
move along with it. Simultaneously a 
high vibratory rate is imparted to them, 
so the final result is a sort of a multi- 
magnified beta ray which I shall term a 
Zero ray. 

“Do not confuse the two electrodes 
with those of the ordinary X-ray tube. 
A high intensity current and a high po- 
tential are used there too ; but that ray is 
recognized as the cathode ray. The X- 
ray is caused by the impact of this cath- 
ode ray on some substance in its path 
which is termed an anti-cathode. The X- 
ray is famous for its ability to penetrate 
some organic substances ; but this ray will 
penetrate any substance, organic or in- 
organic, and more than that, it is of so 
high a frequency that it will penetrate an 
atom !” • 

The scientists nodded concurrence. 

“Now this is how my ray may be used 
for warfare,” continued Balfour. “In 
the process of releasing atomic energy 
the atom is subjected to a powerful dis- 
charge which, instead of taking off a few 
electrons, completely blasts the atom to 
pieces, so that all the electrons are left 
flying around. This gives rise to a great 
pressure which can be used to explode 
the target of the ray. Of course, this is 
not the ideal method of obtaining atomic 
energy, for this would result in a ter- 
rific waste. The best thing to do would 
be to destroy the atom in such a way 
that all of the energy, that originally went 
into its making, would be available. I 
intend to work on that later; but you 
have learned how it could be applied as 
one of the most destructive weapons ever 
conceived by man!” 
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The remainder of the address was lost 
in the pandemonium that ensued. Fran- 
tic newspapermen besought Balfour for 
statements regarding the disposal of his 
machine. Agents for foreign govern- 
ments offered Balfour fabulous sums for 
rights to his invention; but the scientist 
remained firm. 

T T seemed to many that the scientist 
pursued the only expedient open 
when he subsequently announced, in a 
public message to the United States gov- 
ernment, that his machine, accompanied 
with the requisite formulas and directions 
necessary for its operation, was hence- 
forth to be the exclusive property of the 
War Department. Many sincerely be- 
lieved that it was expressly because of 
the reiterated, clamorous editorials of the 
press, that Balfour had taken this course. 
At any rate, the fact remains that the Sci- 
entist voluntarily, and apparently quite 
cheerfully, turned over his weapons to the 
war authorities. Retrospecting, we can 
see that his original intentions were to 
lurn his ray over to the Government. 

This sudden act met with instant ap- 
proval. Now populace and press jointly 
lauded the professor. The savant was 
feted and honored by scientific organiza- 
tions and peace societies. 

Hardly had the world suffered 
the paralyzing effect of Balfour’s doings, 
when its “paralysis” was superseded 
multi-fold by a proclamation issued by 
the President with the consent of 
Congress. It is now recognized as the 
Balfour Peace Pact * 

* The Balfour Peace Pact undoubtedly commanded 
such unprecedented attention principally because of the 
status of world affairs at the time. A second Sino* 
Japanese War, which had been seething for decades 
seemed imminent. The World Court was dissolved 
because of its consistent impotence in settling inter- 
national problems, The naval disarmament conference 
had recently disbanded. A race in armaments then 
began, with the United States hopelessly in the min- 
ority. Germany’s extended 50-year moratorium had 
expired, with France and England standing by with 
snarling fangs. Russia had developed its nationalistic 
feeling to such a pitch that a few more years would 
see another belligerent nation for mankind to cope 
with. India had recently declared herself independent. 
Never had the world seen such a crisis. 

— Daniels , History of the Modern World, 
Volume 11, page 103. 


This document, in brief, called for a 
universal ratification. The pledge, which 
the nations were to observe, was to con- 
sent to settle all conflicts ever arising be- 
tween the powers by submitting the dis- 
agreements to arbitration. The United 
States was to be the sole judge of all con- 
troversies. Should a nation refuse to 
abide by or should it ignore the Pact, 
Balfour’s ray would be employed as the 
medium of enforcing the agreement. 
Furthermore, definite date was set by the 
President by which the terms had to be 
accepted. 

But what probably created the greatest 
furor of all was the notice annexed to 
the proclamation which duly declared that 
a public exhibition of the destructive 
potentialities of the ray would be held at 
Sandy Hook, on the eastern coast of New 
Jersey, the Saturday of the week of Aug- 
ust 13th. Three ten-million-dollar de- 
stroyers, obtained by the sanction of the 
navy officials, were to be sacrificed for 
the purpose of testing the ray. The U. S. 
S. “Western,” the U. S. S. “Isthmus” and 
the U. S. S. “Ingersoll,” powerful ships of 
the sea, were the crafts to be annihilated 
in the bloodless battle for peace. 

Hardly had the announcements been 
disseminated throughout the world, when 
a never-ending stream of curiosity seek- 
ers began to mitrch toward Sandy Hook, 
that hazardous sand reef on the coast. 
Thousands raced in an effort to secure 
choice seats for. the spectacle. Film com- 
panies commenced erecting scaffolds for 
“picture shooting,” as is the cant. Of 
course, there were the usual calamity 
howlers, zealous pessimists, who vigor- 
ously protested that Balfour’s machine 
might prove his own nemesis. Atomic 
energy, they claimed, would devastate the 
globe once it was liberated. So there was 
an almost parallel exodus going on to 
keep pace with the incoming hordes. 

Enterprising business persons hastily 
constructed crude hotels to accommodate 
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the thousands while they impatiently 
waited for the maneuvers. The major- 
ity of the mob slept on the beach during 
the hot nights, using the blankets which 
many had brought along with them. 

At Washington, D. C., the nation’s cap- 
ital, the White House was already be- 
sieged with representatives of the various 
nations of the world, from Great Britain 
down to the smallest province. 

D ESPITE the oppressing heat of the 
day hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple dotted the shores. To old Sol, re- 
lentlessly radiating unbearable heat, it 
was just another summer afternoon. 
Myriads and myriads of restless, im- 
patient, moving creatures, resembling 
ever so much a swarming colony of ants, 
were anxiously watching and waiting. 
About one mile out, firmly anchored in 
the depths and spaced at one mile inter- 
vals, the three battleships could be seen. 
Lifeless, stripped of their crews, they 
floated, unaware of their impending fate. 

Not another vessel could be seen. As 
far as the eye could reach nothing was 
there except the three ships. Naval au- 
thorities had suspended traffic for the 
day. It had been arranged that the scien- 
tist was to release the ray from the 
eighty-five foot lighthouse near Fort 
Hancock and the United States heavy 
ordnance proving grounds. At ten 
o’clock sharp the scientist was to project 
the ray, which was focussed on the U. S. 
S. “Western,” for two seconds, then, if 
nothing drastic intervened, he was to ex- 
plode the U. S. S. “Isthmus” and the U. 
S. S. “Ingersoll.” 

A whining curfew resounding from the 
distance informed the thousands that it 
was now five o’clock — now only five more 
hours to wait. Slowly, ever so slowly, the 
minutes ticked away. Minutes became 
hours. Seven o’clock. Eight. Several 
persons who became panic-stricken at the 


approach of the crucial hour had to be 
led away from the crowd. 

With the coming of the night the heat 
had diminished. The quiet waters re- 
flected the starry, moon-lit sky. A soft 
breeze wafted over the shore. Next, 
powerful searchlights helped illuminate 
the scene. Under their reassuring spell 
confidence returned. 

At half-past-nine Balfour, escorted by 
the presidential party, alighted from an 
automobile to make his way to the light- 
house. 

The cheering of the crowds was terrific, 
deafening. For a full minute the obstre- 
perous din lasted, then it gradually sub- 
sided. 

No one but the President observed the 
spasmodic weeping of the aged scientist. 

Three more minutes ! A hush descended 
over the now motionless crowd. The 
sudden quiet was almost terrifying. The 
fate of the world was to be decided with- 
in the next two minutes ! 

Zero hour! 

From the lighthouse a brilliant pen- 
cil of light shot out; a thin stream of 
green, pointing straight out at the U. S. 
S. “Western.” For a tenth of a second 
nothing happened. Then — holocaust ! 
Where the ship had been floating there 
was seen a blinding flash. In that flash 
the steel hull and superstructure of the 
battleship were hurled far into the air. 
A second later a thunderous boom was 
heard. The spectators gasped. The ray 
had worked! No more wars! All were 
thinking the same. At first curiosity had 
held the watchers in its grip. Now awe 
supplanted it. Professor Balfour was 
the hero of the hour. There was no 
shouting, no yelling. All were far too 
weak to utter a sound. Everywhere peo- 
ple were crying. 

Then, before the astounded audience 
could recover, the slim, virescent beam 
crept out again. In eerie fashion the 
beam shortened and lengthened, swept 
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around in a miniature arc and the U. S. 
S. “Isthmus” was no more ! 

Now the third destroyer. Once more 
the green light shot out. A flash, a boom, 
and the U. S. S. “Ingersoll” met the fate 
of its companion ships. 

The subsequent events can be found 
in any history. The Pact was unanimous- 
ly signed, fortunately averting several 
threatening wars. The only episode 
which marred the happiness of the na- 
tion was the sudden death of the aged 
professor. The old scientist had suc- 
cumbed because of heart failure. The 
entire world mourned his passing, a fit- 
ting tribute to so great a man. 

Epilogue— The Denouement 

A FEW days after the death of the 
scientist a discussion was held in 
the private office of the President. 
The only persons present were the Secre- 
tary of War and the President’s eldest 
son, Vinton. Both were intently listen- 
ing to the President, who was speaking. 

“Basically it was extraordinarily sim- 
ple ; but,” continued the President, “it re- 
quired sheer genius to engineer and fabri- 
cate the plan. Only he could have de- 
vised the plan so fool proof. 

“Two years ago, Balfour, in a dis- 
guise, secretly visited me. He exacted 
an oath from me pledging me to secrecy. 
I promised, and he unfolded his project 
to me. At first, seeing his eyes glowing, 


like drops of molten metal, I thought I 
was confronted with a madman. But 
then I saw through it. Balfour was not 
mad — he was a genius ! I became so 
enthusiastic over the idea that I impul- 
sively promised him the fullest of co- 
operation from the government, and I 
will never regret it,” sighed the chief 
executive. He continued, “Professor 
Balfour did not destroy those ships by 
atomic energy! 

“Simultaneously with the projection of 
the ‘ray,’ which was nothing more than a 
new green light, an improvement of the 
neon variety, mines of the newly discov- 
ered T.N.T. Double Plus were de- 
tonated by radio control. Those mines 
were connected by myself, Vinton, and 
Balfour. 

“Balfour’s seclusion was a blind. 
Though the principles of the explanation 
which he expounded were sound, they 
were physically impracticable! Balfour 
told me that himself. The ‘apparatus’ 
was a rig-up that cost a few hundred dol- 
lars. 

*“The success of the entire machination 
hinged wholly on the unimpeachable rep- 
utation of the scientist. When I last 
saw him he seemed upset over his ‘de- 
ception’. I believe he took it to heart, 
causing his death. Poor little old man-— 
never in the history of the world has man 
been able to purchase peace at so inex- 
pensive, yet so costly, a price.” 


The End 


c Sellout a Taut a* 

By EDGAR ALLAN POE 

This description of a balloon voyage in the distant future shows Poe’s 
genius for the burlesque and has an interest of its own in showing how we 
have surpassed the great writer’s prophesies. The title is Greek. It means 

“ These Are About To Be.” 

Illustrated by MOREY 


On Board Balloon "Skylark/'’ 
April 1, 2848. 

OW, my dear friend — now, 
for your sins, you are to 
suffer the infliction of a long 
gossiping letter. I tell you 
distinctly that I am going to 
punish you for all your impertinences by 
being as tedious, as discursive, as inco- 
herent and as unsatisfactory as possible. 
Besides, here I am, cooped up in a dirty 
balloon, with some one or two hundred of 
the canaille, all bound on a pleasure ex- 
cursion (what a funny idea some people 
have of pleasure!), and I have no pros- 
pect of touching terra firma for a month 
at least. Nobody to talk to. Nothing to 
do. When one has nothing to do, then 
is the time to correspond with one’s 
friends. You perceive, then, why it is 
that I write you this letter — it is an ac- 
count of my ennui and your sins. 

Get ready your spectacles and make up 
your mind to be annoyed. I mean to 


* The following letter is prefixed to “Mellonta Tauta” 
in Godey’s Lady's Book, in which it was first published: 
To the Editor of the Lady's Book : — 

I have the honour of sending you, for your magazine, 
an article which I hope you will be able to comprehend 
rather more distinctly than I do myself. It is a trans- 
lation, bv my friend Martin Van Buren Mavis (some- 
times called the “Poughkeepsie Seer”), of an odd-look- 
ing MS. which I found, about a year ago, tightly corked 
up in a iug floating in the Mare Tenebarum — a sea well 
described by the Nubian geographer, but seldom visited, 
now-a-days, except by the transcendentalists and divers 
for crotchets. 

Very truly, 

Edgar A. Poe. 


write at you every day during this odious 
voyage. 

Heigho ! when will any Invention visit 
the human pericranium ? Are we forever 
to be doomed to the thousand inconven- 
iences of the balloon ? Will nobody con- 
trive a more expeditious mode of pro- 
gress? This jog-trot movement, to my 
thinking, is little less than positive tor- 
ture. Upon my word we have not made 
more than a hundred miles the hour since 
leaving home! The very birds beat us 
— at least some of them. I assure you 
that I do not exaggerate at all. Our mo- 
tion, no doubt, seems slower than it 
actually is — this on account of our having 
no objects about us by which to estimate 
our velocity, and on account of our going 
with the wind. To be sure, whenever 
we meet a balloon we have a chance of 
perceiving our rate, and then, I admit, 
things do not appear so very bad. Ac- 
customed as I am to this mode of travel- 
ing, I cannot get over a kind of giddiness 
whenever a balloon passes us in a current 
directly overhead. It always seems to me 
like an immense bird of prey about to 
pounce upon us and carry us off in its 
claws. One went over us this morning 
about sunrise, and so nearly overhead 
that its dragrope actually brushed the 
net-work suspending our car, and caused 
us very serious apprehension. Our cap- 
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tain said that if the material of the bag 
had been the trumpery varnished “silk” 
of five hundred or a thousand years ago, 
we should inevitably have been damaged. 
This silk, as he explained it to me, was 
a fabric composed of the entrails of a 
species of earthworm. The worm was 
carefully fed on mulberries— a kind of 
fruit resembling a watermelon — and, 
when sufficiently fat, was crushed in a 
mill. The paste thus arising was called 
papyrus in its primary state, and went 
through a variety of processes until it 
finally became "silk.” Singular to relate, 
it was once much admired as an article of 
female dress! Balloons were also very 
generally constructed from it. A better 
kind of material, it appears, was subse- 
quently found in the down surrounding 
the seed-vessels of a plant vulgarly called 
euphorbium, and at that time botanically 
termed milkweed. This latter kind of 
silk was designated as silk-buckingham, 
on account of its superior durability, and 
was usually prepared for use by being 
.varnished with a solution of gum caout- 
chouc — a substance which in some re- 
spects must have resembled the gutta 
percha now in common use. This caout- 
chouc was occassionally called India rub- 
ber or rubber of whist, and was no doubt 
one of the numerous fungi. Never tell 
me again that I am not at heart an anti- 
quarian. 

T ALKING of drag-ropes— our own, 
it seems, has this moment knocked a 
man overboard from one of the small 
magnetic propellers that swarm in ocean 
below us— a boat of about six thousand 
tons, and, from all accounts, shamefully 
crowded. These diminutive barques should 
be prohibited from carrying more than a 
definite number of passengers. The man, 
of course, was not permitted togetonboard 
again, and was soon out of sight, he and 
his life-preserver. I rejoice, my dear 
friend, that we live in an age so enlight- 


ened that no such a thing as an individual 
is supposed to exist. It is the mass for 
which the true Humanity cares. By the 
by, talking of Humanity, do you know 
that our immortal Wiggins is not so orig- 
inal in his views of the Social Condition 
and so forth, as his contemporaries are 
inclined to suppose? Pundit assures me 
that the same ideas were put, nearly in 
the same way, about a thousand years ago, 
by an Irish philosopher called Furrier, on 
account of his keeping a retail shop for 
cat-peltries and other furs. Pundit 
knows, you know; there can be no mis- 
take about it. How very wonderfully do 
we see verified, every day, the profound 
observation of the Hindoo Aries Tottle 
(as quoted by Pundit)— "Thus must we 
say that, not once or twice, or a few times, 
but with almost infinite repetitions, the 
same opinions come round in a circle 
among men.” 

April 2.— Spoke to-day the magnetic 
cutter in charge of the middle section of 
floating telegraph wires. I learn that 
when this species of telegraph was first 
put into operation by Horse, it was con- 
sidered quite impossible to convey the 
wires over sea ; but now we are at a loss 
to comprehend where the difficulty lay! 
So wags the world. Tempora mutantur 
excuse me for quoting the Etruscan. 
What would we do without the Atalantic 
telegraph? (Pundit says Atlantic was the 
ancient adjective.) We lay to a few 
minutes to ask the cutter some questions, 
and learned, among other glorious news, 
the civil war is raging in Africa, while 
the plague is doing its good work beauti- 
fully both in Yurope and Ayescher. Is it 
not truly remarkable that, before the mag- 
nificent light shed upon philosophy by 
Humanity, the world was accustomed to 
regard War and Pestilence as calamities ? 
Do you know that prayers were actually 
offered up in the ancient temples to the 
end that these evils ( !) might not be vis- 
ited upon mankind ? Is it not really diffi- 
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cult to comprehend upon what principle 
of interest our forefathers acted? Were 
they so blind as not to perceive that the 
destruction of a myriad of individauls is 
only so much positive advantage to the 
mass 1 

April 3. — It is really a very fine amuse- 
ment to ascend the rope-ladder leading 
to the summit of the balloon-bag and 
thence survey the surrounding world. 
From the car below, you know, the pros- 
pect is not so comprehensive — you can 
see little vertically. But seated here 
(where I write this) in the luxuriously- 
cushioned open piazza of the summit, one 
can see every thing that is going on in all 
directions. Just now, there is quite a 
crowd of balloons in sight, and they pre- 
sent a very animated appearance, while 
the air is resonant with the hum of so 
many millions of human voices. I have 
heard it asserted that when Yellow or 
(as Pundit will have it) Violet, who is 
supposed to have been the first aeronaut, 
maintained the practicabilty of traversing 
the atmosphere in all directions, by mere- 
ly ascending or descending until a favour- 
able current was attained, he was scarcely 
hearkened to at all by his contemporaries, 
who looked upon him as merely an in- 
genious sort of madman, because the 
philosophers ( ?) of the day declared the 
thing impossible. Really now it does 
seem to me quite unaccountable how any 
thing so obviously feasible could have 
escaped the sagacity of the ancient sa- 
vans. But in all ages the great obstacles 
to advancement in Art have been op- 
posed by the so-called men of science. 
To be sure, our men of science are not 
quite so bigoted as those of old : — oh, 
I have something so queer to tell you on 
this topic. Do you know that it is not 
more than a thousand years ago since the 
metaphysicians consented to relieve the 
people of the singular fancy that there 
existed but two possible roads for the 
attainment of Truth! Believe it if you 


can! It appears that long, long ago, in 
the night of Time, there lived a Turkish 
philosopher (or Hindoo possibly) called 
Aries Tottle. This person introduced, or 
at all events propagated, what was 
termed the deductive or a priori mode of 
investigation. He started with what he 
maintained to be axioms or “self-evident 
truths,” and thence proceeded “logically” 
to results. His greatest disciples were 
one Neuclid and one Cant. Well, Aries 
Tottle flourished supreme until the ad- 
vent of one Hog, surnamed the “Ettrick 
Shepherd,” who preached an entirely 
different system, which he called the a 
posteriori or inductive. His plan refer- 
red altogether to Sensation. He pro- 
ceeded by observing, analyzing and clas- 
sifying facts — instantiae naturae, as they 
were affectedly called — into general laws. 
Aries Tottle’s mode, in a word, was 
based on noumena; Hog’s on phenom- 
ena. Well, so great was the admiration 
excited by this latter system that, at its 
first introduction, Aries Tottle fell into 
disrepute ; but finally he recovered 
ground, and was permitted to divide the * 
realm of Truth with his more modern 
rival. The savans now maintained that 
the Aristotelian and Baconian roads were 
the sole possible avenues to knowledge. 
“Baconian,” you must know, was an ad- 
jective invented as equivalent to Hog- 
ian and more euphonious and dignified. 

N OW, my dear friend, I do assure 
you, most positively, that I repre- 
sent this matter fairly, on the soundest 
authority ; and you can easily understand 
how a notion so absurd on its very face 
must have operated to retard the prog- 
ress of all true knowledge — which makes 
its advances almost invariably by intui- 
tive bounds. The ancient idea confined 
investigation to crawling; and for hun- 
dreds of years so great was the infatua- 
tion about Hog especially, that a virtual 
end was put to all thinking properly so 
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called. No man dared utter a truth to 
which he felt himself indebted to his 
Soul alone. It mattered not whether the 
truth was even demonstrably a truth, for 
the bullet-headed savans of the time re- 
garded only the road by which he had at- 
tained it. They would not even look at 
the end. “Let us see the means,’’ they 
cried, “the means 1’’ If, upon investiga- 
tion of the means, it was found to come 
neither under the category Aries (that is 
to say Ram) nor under the category 
Hog, why then the savans went no 
farther, but pronounced the “theorist” 
a fool, and would have nothing to do 
with him or his truth. 

Now, it cannot be maintained, even 
that by the crawling system the greatest 
amount of truth would be attained in 
any long series of ages, for the repres- 
sion of imagination was an evil not to 
be compensated for by any superior cer- 
tainty in the ancient modes of investi- 
gation. The error of these Jurmains, 
these Vrinch, these Inglitch and these 
# Amriccans (the latter, by the way, were 
our own immediate progenitors), was an 
error quite analogous with that of the 
wiseacre who fancies that he must neces- 
sarily see an object the better the more 
closely he holds it to his eyes. These 
people blinded themselves by details. 
When they proceeded Hoggishly, their 
“facts” were by no means always facts 
—a matter of little consequence had it 
not been for assuming that they were 
facts and must be facts because they ap- 
peared to be such. When they pro- 
ceeded on the path of the Ram, their 
course was scarcely as straight as a ram’s 
horn, for they never had an axiom which 
was an axiom at all. They must have 
been very blind not to see this, even in 
their own day; for even in their own 
day many of the long “established” ax- 
ioms had been rejected. For example — 
“Ex nihilo nihil fit" ; “a body cannot act 
where it is not”; "there cannot exist an- 


tipodes”; “darkness cannot come out of 
light” — all these, and a dozen other simi- 
lar propositions, formerly admitted with- 
out hesitation as axioms, were, even at 
the period of which I speak, seen to be 
untenable. How absurd in these people, 
then, to persist in putting faith in 
“axioms” as immutable bases of Truth! 
But even out of the mouths of their 
soundest reasoners it is easy to demon- 
strate the futility, the impalpability of 
their axioms in general. Who was the 
soundest of their logicians? Let me see! 
I will go and ask Pundit and be back in 
a minute. . . . Ah, here we have it ! Here 
is a book written nearly a thousand years 
ago and lately translated from the Ing- 
litch — which, by the way, appears to 
have been the rudiment of the Amriccan. 
Pundit say3 it is' decidedly the cleverest 
ancient work on its topic, Logic. The 
author (who was much thought of in his 
day) was one Miller, or Mill; and we 
find it recorded of him, as a point of 
some importance, that he had a mill- 
horse called Bentham. But let us glance 
at the treatise ! 

Ah ! — “Ability or inability to con- 
ceive,” says Mr. Mill, very properly, “is 
in no case to be received as a criterion 
of axiomatic truth.” What modern in his 
senses would ever think of disputing this 
truism? The only wonder with us must 
be, how it happened that Mr. Mill con- 
ceived it necessary even to hint at any 
thing so obvious. So far good — but let 
us turn over another page. What have 
we here? — “Contradictories cannot both 
be true — that is, cannot co-exist in na- 
ture.” Here Mr. Mill means, for ex- 
ample, that a tree must be either a tree 
or not a tree— that it cannot be at the 
same time a tree and not a tree. Very 
well; but I ask him why. His reply is 
this — and never pretends to be any thing 
else than this — “Because it is impossible 
to conceive that contradictories can both 
be true.” But this is no answer at all, 
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by his own showing; for has he not just 
admitted as a truism that “ability or in- 
ability to conceive is in no case to be re- 
ceived as a criterion of axiomatic truth.” 

N OW I do not complain of these an- 
cients so much because their logic 
is, by their own showing, utterly baseless, 
worthless, and fantastic altogether, as 
because of their pompous and imbecile 
proscription of all other roads of Truth, 
of all other means for its attainment, than 
the two preposterous paths — the one of 
creeping and the one of crawling — to 
which they have dared to confine the 
Soul that loves nothing so well as to 
soar. 

By the by, my dear friend, do you not 
think it would have puzzled these ancient 
dogmaticians to have determined by 
which of their two roads it was that the 
most important and most sublime of all 
their truths was, in effect, attained? I 
mean the truth of Gravitation. Newton 
owed it to Kepler. Kepler admitted that 
his three laws were guessed at — these 
three laws of all laws which led the great 
Inglitch mathematician to his principle, 
the basis of all physical principle — to go 
behind which we must enter the King- 
dom of Metaphysics. Kepler guessed — 
that is to say, imagined. He was essen- 
tially a “theorist” — that word now of so 
much sanctity, formerly an epithet of 
contempt. Would it not have puzzled 
these old moles, too, to have explained 
by which of the two “roads” a crytog- 
raphist unriddles a cryptograph of more 
than usual secrecy, or by which of the 
two roads Champollion directed mankind 
to those enduring and almost innumera- 
ble truths which resulted from his de- 
ciphering the Hieroglyphics? 

One word more on this topic and I 
will be done boring you. Is it not pass- 
ing strange that, with their eternal prat- 
ing about roads to Truth, these bigoted 
people missed what we now so clearly 


perceive to be the great highway — that 
of Consistency? Does it not seem singu- 
lar how they should have failed to de- 
duce from the works of God the vital 
fact that a perfect consistency must be 
an absolute truth! How plain has been 
our progress since the late announcement 
of this proposition ! Investigation has 
been taken out of the hands of the 
ground-moles and given, as a task, to 
the true and only true thinkers, the men 
of ardent imagination. These latter 
theorize. Can you not fancy the shout 
of scorn with which my words would be 
received by our progenitors were it pos- 
sible for them to be now looking over 
my shoulder? These men, I say, 
theorize; and their theories are simply 
corrected, reduced, systematized — cleared, 
little by little, of their dross of incon- 
sistency — until, finally, a perfect con- 
sistency stands apparent which even the 
most stolid admit, because it is a consist- 
ency, to be an absolute and an unques- 
tionable truth. 

April 4. — The new gas is doing won- 
ders, in conjunction with the new im- 
provement with gutta percha. How very 
safe, commodious, manageable, and in 
every respect convenient are our modern 
balloons! Here is an immense one ap- 
proaching us at the rate of at least a 
hundred and fifty miles an hour. It 
seems to be crowded with people — per- 
haps there are three of four hundred 
passengers — and yet it soars to an ele- 
vation of nearly a mile, looking down 
upon poor us with sovereign contempt. 
Still a hundred or even two hundred 
miles an hour is slow travelling, after all. 
Do you remember our flight on the rail- 
road across the Kanadaw continent? — 
fully three hundred miles the hour — that 
was travelling. Nothing to be seen, 
though — nothing to be done but flirt, 
feast and dance in the magnificent sa- 
loons. Do you remember what an odd 
sensation was experienced when, by 
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chance, we caught a glimpse of external 
objects while the cars were in full flight? 
Every thing seemed unique — in one 
mass. For my part, I cannot say but 
that I preferred the travelling by the 
slow train of a hundred miles the hour. 
Here we were permitted to have glass 
windows — even to have them open — and 
something like a distinct view of the 
country was attainable. ... Pundit says 
that the route for the great Kanadaw 
railroad must have been in some measure 
marked out about nine hundred years 
ago ! In fact, he goes so far as to assert 
that actual traces of a road are still dis- 
cernible — traces referable to a period 
quite as remote as that mentioned. The 
track, it appears, was double only; ours, 
you know, has twelve paths; and three 
or four new ones are in preparation. The 
ancient rails were very slight, and placed 
so close together as to be, according 
to modern notions, quite frivolous, if not 
dangerous in the extreme. The present 
width of track — fifty feet — is considered, 
indeed, scarcely secure enough. For my 
part, I make no doubt that a track of 
some sort must have existed in very re- 
mote times, as Pundit asserts; for noth- 
ing can be clearer, to my mind, than that, 
at some period — not less than seven cen- 
turies ago, certainly — the Northern and 
Southern Kanadaw continents were 
united; the Kanawdians, then, would 
have been driven, by necessity, to a great 
railroad across the continent. 

April 5. — I am almost devoured by 
ennui. Pundit is the only conversible 
person on board ; and he, poor soul ! can 
speak of nothing but antiquities. He has 
been occupied all the day in the attempt 
to convince me that the ancient Amric- 
cans governed themselves! — did ever 
anybody hear of such an absurdity? — 
that they existed in a sort of every-man- 
for-himself confederacy, after the fash- 
ion of the “prairie dogs” that we read of 
in fable. He says that they started with 


the queerest idea conceivable, viz. : that 
all men are born free and equal — this in 
the very teeth of the laws of gradation 
so visibly impressed upon all things both 
in the moral and physical universe. 
Every man “voted,” as they called it — 
that is to say, meddled with public affairs 
— until, at length, it was discovered that 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s, 
and that the “Republic” (so the absurd 
thing was called) was without a govern- 
ment at all. It is related, however, that 
the first circumstance which disturbed, 
very particularly the self-complacency of 
the philosophers who constructed this 
“Republic,” was the startling discovery 
that universal suffrage gave opportunity 
for fraudulent schemes, by means of 
which any desired number of votes might 
at any time be polled, without the possi- 
bility of prevention or even detection, by 
any party which should be merely vil- 
lanous enough not to be ashamed of the 
fraud. A little reflection upon this dis- 
covery sufficed to render evident the con- 
sequences, which were that rascality must 
predominate — in a word, that a republi- 
can government could never be any thing 
but a rascally one. While the philoso- 
phers, however, were busied in blushing 
at their stupidity in not having foreseen 
these inevitable evils, and intent upon the 
invention of new theories, the matter 
was put to an abrupt issue by a fellow 
of the name of Mob, who took every 
thing into his own hands and set up a 
despotism, in comparison with which 
those of the fabulous Zeros and Hello- 
fagabaluses were respectable and delect- 
able. This Mob (a foreigner, by-the- 
by) is said to have been the most odious 
of all men that ever encumbered the 
earth. He was a giant in stature — inso- 
lent, rapacious, filthy; had the gall of 
a bullock with the heart of an hyena and 
the brains of a peacock. He died, at 
length, by dint of his own energies, 
which exhausted him. Nevertheless, he 
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had his uses, as every thing has, however 
vile, and taught mankind a lesson which 
to this day it is in no danger of forget- 
ting- — never to run directly contrary to 
the natural analogies. As for Republi- 
canism, no analogy could be found for it 
upon the face of the earth — unless we 
except the case of the “prairie dogs,” an 
exception which seems to demonstrate, 
if any thing, that democracy is a very 
admirable form of government — for 
dogs. 

April 6.-*— Last night had a fine view 
of Alpha Lyrae, whose disk, through our 
captain’s spy-glass, subtends an angle of 
half a degree, looking very much as our 
sun does to the naked eye on a misty 
day. Alpha Lyrae, although so very 
much larger than our sun, by the by, 
resembles him closely as regards its 
spots, its atmosphere, and in many other 
particulars. It is only within the last 
century. Pundit tells me, that the binary 
relation existing between these two orbs 
began even to be suspected. The evi- 
dent motion of our system in the 
heavens was (strange to say!) referred 
to an orbit about a prodigious star in the 
centre of the galaxy. About this star, 
or at all events about a centre of gravity 
common to all the globes of the Milky 
Way and supposed to be near Alcyone in 
the Pleiades, every one of these globes 
was declared to be revolving, our own 
performing the circuit in a period of 
117,000,000 of years! We, with our 
present lights, our vast telescopic im- 
provements, and so forth, of course find 
it difficult to comprehend the ground of 
an idea such as this. Its first propagator 
was one Mudler. He was led, we must 
presume, to this wild hypothesis by mere 
analogy in the first instance; but, this 
being the case, he should have at least 
adhered to analogy in its development. 
A great central orb was, in fact, sug- 
gested; so far Mudler was consistent. 
This central orb, however, dynamically. 


should have been greater than all its sur- 
rounding orbs taken together. The ques- 
tion might then have been asked — “Why 
do we not see it?” — we, especially, who 
occupy the mid-region of the cluster — 
the Very locality near which, at least, 
must be situated this inconceivable cen- 
tral sun. The astronomer, perhaps, at 
this point, took refuge in the suggestion 
of non-luminosity; and here analogy was 
suddenly left fall. But even admitting 
the central orb non-luminous, how did 
he manage to explain its failure to be 
rendered visible by the incalculable host 
of glorious suns glaring in all directions 
about it? No doubt what he finally 
maintained was merely a centre of grav- 
ity common to all the revolving orbs — 
but here again analogy must have been 
let fall. Our system revolves, it is true, 
about a common centre of gravity, but it 
does this in connexion with and in con- 
sequence of a material sun, whose mass 
more than counterbalances the rest of 
the system. The mathematical circle is 
a curve composed of an infinity of 
straight lines ; but this idea of the circle — 
this idea of it which, in regard to all 
earthly geometry, we consider as merely 
the mathematical, in contradistinction 
from the practical, idea — is, in sober 
fact, the practical conception which alone 
we have any right to entertain in respect 
to those Titanic circles with which we 
have to deal, at least in fancy, when we 
suppose our system, with its fellows, re- 
volving about a point in the centre of 
the galaxy. Let the mo3t vigorous of 
human imaginations but attempt to take 
a single step towards the comprehension 
of a circuit so unutterable! It would 
scarcely be paradoxical to say that a 
flash of lightning itself, travelling for- 
ever upon the circumference of this in- 
conceivable circle, would still forever be 
travelling in a straight line. That the 
path of our sun along such a circum- 
ference— that the direction of our sys- 
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tem in such an orbit — would, to any hu- 
man perception, deviate in the slightest 
degree from a straight line even in a 
million of years, is a proposition not to 
be entertained ; and yet these ancient 
astronomers were absolutely cajoled, it 
appears, into believing that a decisive 
curvature had become apparent during 
the brief period of their astronomical 
history — during the mere point — during 
the utter nothingness of two or three 
thousand years! How incomprehensible 
that considerations such as this did not 
at once indicate to them the true state of 
affairs — that of the binary revolution of 
our sun and Alpha Lyrae around a com- 
mon centre of gravity! 

April 7. — Continued last night our 
astronomical amusements. Had a fine 
view of the five Neptunian asteroids, and 
watched with much interest the putting 
up of a huge impost on a couple of lin- 
tels in the new temple at Daphnis in the 
moon. It was amusing to think that 
creatures so diminutive as the lunarians, 
and bearing so little resemblance to hu- 
manity, yet evinced a mechanical inge- 
nuity so much superior to our own. One 
finds it difficult, too, to conceive the vast 
masses, which these people handle so 
easily, to be as light as our reason tells 
us they actually are. 

April 8. — Eureka! Pundit is in his 
glory. A balloon from Kanadaw spoke 
us to-day and threw on board several late 
papers: they contain some exceedingly 
curious information relative to Kanaw- 
dian or rather to Amriccan antiquities. 
You know, I presume, that labourers 
have for some months been employed in 
preparing the ground for a new fountain 
at Paradise, the emperor’s principal 
pleasure garden. Paradise, it appears, 
has been, literally speaking, an island 
time out of mind — that is to say, its 
northern boundary was always (as far 
back as any record extend) a rivulet. 


or rather a very narrow arm of the sea. 
This arm was gradually widened until 
it attained its present breadth — a mile. 
The whole length of the island is nine 
miles ; the breadth varies materially. The 
entire area (so Pundit says) was, about 
eight hundred years ago, densely packed 
with houses, some of them twenty stories 
high; land (for some most unaccountable 
reason) being considered as especially 
precious just in this vicinity. The dis- 
astrous earthquake, however, of the year 
2050, so totally uprooted and over- 
whelmed the town (for it was almost too 
large to be called a village) that the most 
indefatigable of our antiquarians have 
never yet been able to obtain from the 
site any sufficient data (in the shape of 
coins, medals or inscriptions) wherewith 
to build up even the ghost of a theory 
concerning the manners, customs, etc., 
etc., of the aboriginal inhabitants. Nearly 
all that we have hitherto known of them 
is, that they were a portion of the Knick- 
erbocker tribe of savages infesting the 
continent at its first discovery by Re- 
corder Riker, a knight of the Golden 
Fleece. They were by no means unciv- 
ilized, however, but cultivated various 
arts and even sciences after a fashion of 
their own. It is related of them that 
they were acute in many respects, but 
were oddly afflicted with a monomania 
for building what, in the ancient Amric- 
can, was denominated “churches” — a 
kind of pagoda instituted for the worship 
of two idols that went by the names of 
Wealth and Fashion. In the end, it is 
said, the island became, nine-tenths of it, 
church. The women, too, it appears, 
were oddly deformed by a natural pro- 
tuberance of the region just below the 
small of the back — although, most un- 
accountably, this deformity was looked 
upon altogether in the light of a beauty. 
One or two pictures of these singular 
women have, in fact, been miraculously 
preserved. They look very odd, very — 
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4 like something between a turkey-cock 
and a dromedary. 

Well, these few details are nearly all 
that have descended to us respecting the 
ancient Knickerbockers. It seems, how- 
ever, that while digging in the centre of 
the emperor’s garden (which, you know, 
covers the whole island), some of the 
workmen unearthed a cubical and evi- 
dently chiselled block of granite, weigh- 
ing several hundred pounds. It was in 
good preservation, having received, ap- 
parently, little injury from the convul- 
sion which entombed it. On one of its 
surfaces was a marble slab with (only 
think of it!) an inscription — a legible in- 
scription. Pundit is in ecstasies. Upon 
detaching the slab, a cavity appeared, 
containing a leaden box filled with vari- 
ous coins, a long scroll of names, several 
documents which appear to resemble 
newspapers, with other matters of in- 
tense interest to the antiquarian! There 
can be no doubt that all these are genu- 
ine Amriccan relics belonging to the 
tribe called Knickerbocker. The paper 
thrown on board our balloon are filled 
with fac-similes of the coins, MSS., 
typography, etc. etc. I copy for your 
amusement the Knickerbocker inscription 
on the marble slab: — 


THIS CORNER STONE OF A MONUMENT TO THE 
MEMORY OF 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

WAS LAID WITH APPROPRIATE CEREMONIES 
ON THE 19TH DAY OF OCTOBER, 1847, 

THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE SURRENDER OF 
LORD CORNWALLIS 

TO QENERAL WASHINGTON AT YORE TOWN, 

UNDER THE AUSPldES OF THE 
WASHINGTON MONUMENT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This, as I give it, is a verbatim trans- 
lation done by Pundit himself, so there 
can be no mistake about it. From the 
few words thus preserved, we glean sev- 
eral important items of knowledge, not 
the least interesting of which is the fact 
that a thousand years ago actual monu- 
ments had fallen into disuse — as was all 


very proper — the people contenting 
themselves, as we do now, with a mere 
indication of the design to erect a monu- 
ment at some future time ; a corner-stone 
being cautiously laid by itself “solitary 
and alone” (excuse me for quoting the 
great American poet Benton!) as a guar- 
antee of the magnanimous intention. We 
ascertain, too, very distinctly, from this 
admirable inscription, the how, as well as 
the where and the what, of the great sur- 
render in question. As to the where, it 
was Yorktown (wherever that was), and 
as to the what, it was General Cornwallis 
(no doubt some wealthy dealer in corn). 
He was surrendered. The inscription 
commemorates the surrender of— what? 
— why, “of Lord Cornwallis.” The only 
question is, what could the savages wish 
him surrendered for. But when we re- 
member that these savages were un- 
doubtedly cannibals, we are led to the 
conclusion that they intended him for 
sausage. As to how of the surrender, 
no language could be more explicit. 
Lord Cornwallis was surrendered, (for 
sausage) “under the auspices of the 
Washington Monument Association” — 
no doubt a charitable institution for the 
depositing of corner-stones. — But, heaven 
bless me! what is the matter? Ah! I 
see — the balloon has collapsed, and we 
shall have a tumble into the sea. T have, 
therefore, only time enough to add that, 
from a hasty inspection of fac-similes of 
newspapers, etc., I find that the great 
men in those days among the Amriccans 
were one John, a smith, and one Zac- 
chary, a tailor. 

Good-bye, until I see you again. 
Whether you ever get this letter or not 
is a point of little importance, as I write 
altogether for my own amusement. I 
shall cork the MS. up in a bottle, how- 
ever, and throw it into the sea. 

Yours everlastingly, 

Pundita. 
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pl-SrGHJ ssions 


In this department we shall discuss every month topics of interest to readers. The editors Invite correspondence on all 
subjects directly or indirectly related to the stories appearing in this magazine. In case a special personal answer is 
required, a nominal fee of 25c to cover time and postage is required. 


Science Fiction on the Screen 
Editor, Amazing Stories : 

Having noticed a letter in your Dis- 
cussions columns recently from a reader 
who asked why there were so few scien- 
tifilms, I am writing with information 
which will doubtless be of interest to 
you, that certain reader, and all stf. de- 
votees: at the present time, twenty-three 
amazing stories are scheduled for pro- 
duction. Tales of mechanical men, of 
invaders from Mars, of the inspiring fu- 
ture, adventures ahead and back in time, 
startling scientific secrets, and the end of 
our world. All stories similar in vein to 
what is read in your pages, and in fact 
some have been taken from your pub- 
lication. 

Our fan magazine of science fiction 
has the news on these pictures in the 
special scientifilm section, and the new 
ones, plots, characters, and other inter- 
esting information is given each month. 
Those wishing more details please write. 

Scientifilm Head., 

• Science Fiction Digest, 

87-36 162d St., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

(We shall be glad to see good honest 
science fiction with its full mede of ad- 
venture appearing on the screen, in place 
of the almost demoralizing episodes which 
are now being' produced. There is a feel- 
ing more or less prevalent that the pres- 
ent type of pictures shown at the screen 
theatres are more or less to be depre- 
cated. If science fiction is properly 
given, the demoralizing factor will dis- 
appear. — Editor. ) 


Some Very Good-Natured Criticism — 
The New Club — The “Cosmos Club” — 
How to Become a Member 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Sometime ago I wrote you about the 
formation of the Edison Science Club. 
This was published in the January issue 
of Amazing Stories. Since this time 
another club has been formed — the Cos- 
mos Science Club. To make a long 
story short these two clubs have merged. 
The new club will be under the name of 
Cosmos Science Club, because consider- 
able material has already been printed 


using this name. If you want to join 
this club write to: 

Edward F. Gervais, 

512 S. Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

He will send you an application blank. 
When you return this application blank 
please enclose a 3c stamped envelope 
and he will send you a membership card. 
Only one issue of the clubs paper has as 
yet been published and articles of espe- 
cial interest in that issue will be re- 
printed for the benefit of new members. 
The club paper will be either mimeo- 
graphed or printed — which, will be de- 
cided by the members. 

Now for a comment or two about your 
(pardon me “our”) magazine. I am 
especially delighted with the cover — not 
that I particularly objected to the old 
one but I like this one much better. I 
do not, however, like the captions of al- 
most every paragraph of a story. It is 
all well and good to name each chapter — 
but not each paragraph. I know that 
you cannot please every one but I think 
a good many of your readers agree with 
me. Its size and price suit me to a 
“T”. In fact I can think of nothing 
wrong with it except some of the 
stories, but I know that other people like 
the kinds of stories I don’t and after all 
I don’t have to read those I don’t like. 

Edward C. Love, Jr., 

106 N. Jackson St., 
Quincy, Florida. 

(We have always taken an interest 
in science correspondence clubs, many of 
which have been started, it is fair to 
say, under the auspices of our magazine 
to at least a certain extent. We hope 
that this notice will bring you lots of 
members. We are giving so very 
much thought to the covers that it would 
be very mortifying if our efforts do not 
result in an advance in this feature of 
the magazine. We know it is a feature 
because, so many have written about our 
cover illustrations and about their value 
as illustrations of the stories, that we 
feel that they are worthy of our very 
best attention. The magazine certainly 
looks far better than it did in old times. 
— Editor.) 
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Back Numbers Wanted 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

I would like to get copies of the 
April, May and June, 1926, issues of 
A. S. (Vol. 1, No. 1,— Vol. 1, No. 2,— 
Vol. 1, No. 3.) 

If you have any of these issues on hand 
would you please quote the price, or if 
not, please enter my name as one who 
would like to get copies of these issues 
as soon as possible. 

Carroll H. Weyrich, 

6 N. Gorman Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A Letter of Critieism from a Friendly 
Reader 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Recently a number of persons stated 
that they were writing their first letters 
to Discussions, and since I am feeling 
slightly industrious at the present mo* 
ment I too shall join the ranks of the 
firit-letter-writers. Pray print this 
epistle, if possible, as I want the whole 
world to know my grievances. 

A. S. is supposedly a magazine of 
science-fiction, yet the science in alto- 
gether too many stories of late has been 
almost non-existent. Consider the latest 
from Olsen, “The Crime Crusher.” 
There was but a wee bit of science (or 
what masqueraded as science) in that 
tale. Olsen’s explanation of the action 
of Smith’s machine was excellent until 
he dragged in those ancient, overworked, 
and misused terms “4th dimension” and 
“hyperspace,” the latter of which is 
meaningless. There was not another 
line of science in that tale which was 
just an ordinary adventure story. In 
short, “The Crime Crusher” and others 
of Olsen’s supposedly scientific detective 
stories did not belong in a magazine of 
science fiction. 

And the same is true of “Tumithak of 
the Corridors” and its recent sequel. 
Tanner babbled glibly of disintegrating 
machines and fire hoses without any 
real attempt at outlining the whys and 
wherefores of those machines. 

John Campbell, Jr., ah I there’s a man 
who can really write science fiction. 

The editorials are excellent and the 
new covers, as most of the readers seem 
to indicate are just what A. S. needs. 
But I do not approve of the new internal 
make-up. Those sub-titles add nothing 
to the story and often detract. 

But as a whole, “our” A. S. it still 
the science fiction magazine. 

William Hendrikson, 

176 Convent Ave., 
New York City. 


(Different readers take widely differ- 
ent vews of our authors’ work. Bob 
Olsen is distinctly a favorite with 
many readers. “Tumithak of the Corri- 
dors” was so much admired that we 
were more than glad to get a sequel to 
it, and some of our readers have found 
the sequel to “Tumithak of the Corri- 
dors” superior to the original, and we 
can assure our correspondent that the 
original Tumithak story received plenty 
of praise. We have given much of Mr. 
Campbell’s work and are looking for- 
ward to the time when we can give 
more; but our space is limited. The 
proverb says that “One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison”.*— Editor.) 


Our Covers and Stories Discussed 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

What’S the matter with the readers 
lately! No letters from them on the 
Quarterly, I mean. All the correspond- 
ence in the Spring-Summer edition is 
directed to the Monthly; and that’s too 
bad because the Quarterly can certainly 
stand on its own. Here’s to it! 

That Mr. Sigmond’s cover-— I guess 
it’s Sigmond’s, there's no signature on 
it — is splendid. Simple, yet purposeful. 

Read the shorter stories, “Valley of 
the Blind” and “Celestial Pioneers” first, 
Mr. Gelula’s yarn I didn’t think so fine 
as his “Automaton”, but it held interest. 
“Celestial Pioneers” was a fine Bit of 
work by a new author, I believe, J. G. 
Ohmert. 

To see Bruce and G. C. Wallis in 
your pages again was something worth- 
while. Remember “The World at Bay” 
and others? I do., “The Mother World” 
was jammed full of science fiction, and 
I imagine would have been called classic 
had it appeared say three years ago. 
Reading science fiction year-in and year- 
out, I believe we readers become used 
to good stories. Perhaps we remember 
certain tales of yesteryear as “classics” 
because they were read when we were 
new to science fiction. Certain of the 
present offerings, read back in 1927, 
might equally well have lived in our 
memories. So, though I'm not quite 
inspired to term “The Mother World” 
classic, I will congratulate you, Bruce 
and G, C., on an entirely satisfactory 
novel. And good work, Morey, on the 
illustrations ! 

What I have said in the latter para- 
graph applies too, I think, to “The Man 
from To-Morrow”. Excellent ! and yet 
it seems I liked “The Blue Barbarians” 
a bit better; and “After 12,000 Years” 
was unusual: and “The Sunken World” 
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— here’s a rave for a story years old I 
There was a story for you! 

Don’t think that “The Man from To- 
Morrow” fell short in my estimation, 
though. Indeed, no. It was every bit 
your foreword said it was. John 
Wormwood’s speeches and actions could 
not but fail to interest. And at times 
Mr. Coblentz wrote so convincingly, 
that I almost came to believe the 20th 
century to be an awful one! Many 
truly novel ideas in that story ! 
Especially did I get a kick out of the 
movable walls, and Wormwood’s “What 
would you think of a man who couldn’t 
take off his clothes till he died?”! His 
passion, also, for Alice Whitcomb was 
a “highlite” of the story. Artist Mun- 
son’s illustrations, greatly resembling 
Morey’s, favorable. 

A word about the book-length feature 
of one of your Quarterlies about a year 
ago. I’m afraid I seem to have for- 
gotten its name, but let that not be any 
reflection on the excellence of the story. 
It was by Fletcher Pratt. It, too, con- 
cerned a stranger to our world, though 
he was not from the future, but from 
another world. Seems to me the title 
was similar to “The Man from To- 
Morrow”. Can’t think of its name for 
the life of me. Nevertheless, printed in 
modern times or not I’d make little 
hesitation in calling it classic. “Emi- 
nentlj* worth remembering”. Tell me 
what the name of that story was, will 
you? And much sincere, if belated, 
praise to Mr. Pratt. 

Forrest J. Ackerman, 

530 Staples Avenue, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

(The book length feature that you re- 
fer to was “A Voice Across the Years” 
which appeared in the Winter 1932 
Quarterly. Mr. Coblentz’s story we con- 
sidered extremely good and one of his 
very best efforts and there certainly was 
a lot of truth in it in the line of criti- 
cisms of our foolish ways. — Editor.) 


Back Issues of Amazing Stories for Sale 
Editor Amazing Stories: 

I have the following copies of Amaz- 
ing Stories which I will sell : 

Volume 2 — Nos. 9 and 12; Volume 3 
—Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; 
Volume 4 — Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12; Volume 5— Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 10, 11, 12; Voume 6— Nos. 1, 2; 
Volume 7 — Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

Also the following Quarterlies: 1928, 
Spring, Fall, Winter; 1929, Spring, Sum- 


mer, Fall, Winter; 1930, Spring, Winter; 
1931, Spring, Summer, Winter; 1932, 
Fall and Winter. 

I would appreciate the names of any 
prospective purchasers. 

C. K. Mansuy, 
McLean, Va. 


Some Comments on Stories Which Have 
Appeared in Our Columns 

Editor Amazing Stories: 

I enjoyed your June issue very much 
and I think it is the best you have put 
out since the change in the type of 
covers. The make-up of the magazine is 
much neater, but Paul’s covers and in- 
side illustrations were superior to the 
ones you have at present. Stanton 
Coblentz’s story in the Quarterly was 
excellent. I wish you had more stories 
by Rementer, who also wrote satirical 
science fiction. 

I note with pleasure that Clark Ashton 
Smith is now writing for Amazing 
Stories. It’s too bad that Merritt 
doesn’t write for you. Some stories 
that I have liked particularly were “The 
Second Deluge” by Serviss, “The Man 
Who Could Vanish” by Verrill, “The 
Red Dust” by Leinster, “Comet Doom” 
and “Space-Rocket Murders” by Hamil- 
ton, “The Time Deflector” by Rementer, 
most of the H. G. Wells reprints, all of 
Merritt’s work and all that I have read 
by Coblentz. 

I would like to discuss science fiction 
with some fans. If someone has back 
copies of A. S., Science and Invention, 
Argosy, etc., for sale at reasonable 
prices, will they please communicate 
with me. 

Geo. Brandes, 

141 So. Church St., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

(It is a number of years since we pub- 
lished the two stories by Rementer. 
We do not know of course when the 
spirit will move him to do more for us. 
We have now excellent writers whose 
work is really accumulating so we do 
not feel that it is worth while to say 
that work by any particular author is 
desired. We hope that this letter will 
bring you the letters which you desire 
and we are sure that you will hear from 
some of our readers about the magazines 
you would like to purchase. — Editor.) 


A Letter of Criticism and Suggestions 
for Improvement 
Editor Amazing Stories : 

The purpose of this letter is to give 
a long-silent and long-suffering reader an 
opportunity to get a number of things 
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“off his chest” anent the ' Amazing 
Stories of to-day. 

The new covers meet with my approval 
at they reflect the spirit of A. S. in a 
more satisfactory manner than the 
former ones. It is, however, somewhat 
sad to see the familiar great “A” dis- 
appear off the cover. That large “A” 
with the remaining letters of the words 
“Amazing Stories” dwindling away to 
the right had become the trade mark of 
A. S. and the magazine is not the same 
without it. But the change is for the 
better. 

On the other hand, I consider the 
new typography to be a decided change 
for the worse. Briefly, the many sub- 
headings which are scattered through 
each chapter cause the story to become 
jerky and staccato in the reading. Fur- 
ther, many of these sub-headings being 
merely repetitions of sentences or phrases 
in the story itself, are altogether super- 
fluous. And from the economic view- 
point, those sub-headings deprive the 
reader of three to four pages of fiction 
each month. 

It seems to me that A. S. is in danger 
of becoming monotonous once again. I 
say "once again”, for before the new 
covers and typography were introduced, 
the magazine was stereotyped in form. 
The recent alterations freshened it, but 
again it is becoming wearily the same 
from issue to issue. To prevent this I 
suggest occasional contests, more illus- 
trations, and the scattering of various 
bits of news of activities in the world of 
science through the magazine. 

In regard to illustrations, I am one of 
of the Old Guard which maintains that 
Paul is the ace of science fiction artists. 

I think that if you will seriously cogi- 
tate upon my criticisms you will realize 
that I am correct and that you will act 
accordingly, thereby producing a better 
Amazing Stories. It might also be 
interesting to see whether other readers 
agree with me or not. 

Milton Kaletsky, 

2301 Morris Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

(We have received so many communi- 
cations from our readers objecting to the 
cross-headings that we are ceasing to 
use them. The monotony of the maga- 
zine of which you complain is due to the 
fact that it is specifically a Story maga- 
zine as far as the body of it is con- 
cerned, that it is preceded by an edi- 
torial which is always in the line of 
popular science and the closing pages are 
devoted to communications from our 


readers. We have received numbers of 
favorable comments on the editorial 
which we are now making something 
like double the former length. In a 
book of nearly a hundred years ago, we 
came across the picture of the English 
locomotive engine of the middle of the 
last century and gave that which is more 
or less of an innovation in the line of 
pictures, but we do not want to increase 
the number of pictures because our space 
is limited and the letters from readers 
under the head of Discussions are as- 
suming a very important place. The mere 
fact that they take a little more room 
because we have discarded the old type 
and are using larger and more legible 
typography involves the devoting more 
room to them because we want to give 
Discussions as prominent a place as 
ever. So one of your criticisms will 
be acted dih in the omission of cross- 
headings. The magazine has been great- 
ly improved by the use of larger type.. — 
Editor.) 


Cheerful Criticisms to Help Our Spirits 
in the Depression 

Editor , Amazing Stories : 

Well, here Comes another of those 
good-natured and well-meaning letters of 
criticism 1 

Battery, attention! 

Aiming point: 222 W. 39th St., New 

York City. • 

Deflection: plateau zero, drum 100. 

Site: zero. 

Shrapnel : Kr. 30. 

Battery, one round, 20001 

“On the way, sir I” 

The February and March issues of A. 
S. were particularly good, and averaged 
higher in my estimation than the January 
issue. 

Despite the quality of some of your 
stories, there are still little points which 
might so readily be improved, that I for 
one, believe they should be. Of course, I 
realize, too, how excruciatingly hard it 
is to secure exceptional science fiction 
stories, but perhaps a few contests now 
and then would enable you to make a 
wider choice. 

Now for a volley at your March issue, 
which was exceptionally good. I enjoyed 
Mr. Tooker’s “Tomb of Time.” He has 
taken an “old— I almost said an over- 
worked— motif (shall We call it the “Lost 
World” motif) ? and by careful handling 
and authentic treatment, made a fairly 
decent and quite exciting story. A less 
expert technician than Mr. Tooker would 
certainly have failed to hit the mark. 

"Beyond the End of Space” is handled 
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with Mr. Campbell’s usual flawless 
science. Without much character por- 
trayal or exceptional plot, he manages to 
hold interest and maintain considerable 
suspense. As I have said, his science is 
up to the minute, but his plot smacks of 
something akin to Dr. Smith’s “Skylark 
of Space." The brave hero and the 
dastardly villain are there, and the usual 
efforts of one to outwit the other, with 
the probabilities stretched just a trifle. 
All Mr. Campbell has omitted is the 
bo-o-o-tiful gal. Ah, well, Mr. Camp- 
bell, I can't find it in my heart to con- 
demn you for that 1 The variety of basic 
plot situations is, after all, limited. Also, 
I have a suspicion that we are brothers in 
a sense — 

“In the Scarlet Star” is handled well 
enough, but the story is not worthy of 
Mr. Williamson’s talents — at least not in 
its present form. However, in the view 
of the Williamson fans, I am doubtless 
committing sacrilege in daring to criti- 
cise him. Let it pass. 

Richard Rush Murray will write an 
excellent story some day, if he keeps try- 
ing. “Stellarite” is, however a very 
mediocre story, and is based on at least 
two obvious fallacies, and the remainder 
of the science is not any too sound. But 
to elucidate: The “Stellarite” in its 
journey between the earth and the moon, 
had still a velocity around the Sun, 
which was the same as that of the Earth- 
Moon*system. This velocity would have 
absolutely prohibited the ship falling into 
the Sun ; its attraction and the centrifugal 
force of rotation of the Earth-Moon 
system are in equilibrium. Thus the 
“Stellarite” would have held her own 
orbit around the Sun, and either become 
a satelite of the Earth or of the Moon, 
or have fallen into one or the other. In 
space there is no justification for believ- 
ing that Cosmic Rays are incident upon 
any point from one direction more than 
any other. Therefore how could any 
“pressure” be developed? Also, the point 
of the velocity approaching the square 
of the speed of light. Without a little 
more enlightening, we refuse to believe 
that. Then the matter of “metallic helium.” 
If it were permanently cold— that is, con- 
tained no heat whatsoever — it could ab- 
sorb no heat, so would be incapable of 
producing any sensation of cold. The 
sensation of cold is produced by the ex- 
traction of heat from the body. If heat 
had been extracted, the temperature of 
the metal would inevitably have been 
raised; the author specifically states that 
this was not the case. Q. E. D. metallic 
helium would either not be without heat, 


or it would have no effect of cold. Mr. 
Murray must realize that there are many 
of his readers who object to so many in- 
accuracies. He must at least make the 
statements seem believable. 

"Stallion’s Trappings” is okeh. It is 
at least short and to the point, and holds 
interest. 

“Flame Worms of Yokku,” while there 
is little scientific information in it, is 
likewise okeh. It fills the requirements 
of some of your readers for an exciting 
story and is very well handled by Mr. 
Wells. 

Let us conclude an overlong and bore- 
some letter. 

“Attention 1 March order 1” 

And so, we leave you in peace once 
more. 

J. L. Winks, 

7817 East End Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

(You will find a letter from the author 
of the “Tomb of Time” in which Mr. 
Tooker replies to some criticisms. We 
are glad that you approve of his tech- 
nique. You must not be afraid to criti- 
cise, even so distinguished an author as 
Mr. Williamson. An author who has 
his work put in print, at once lays him- 
self open to all kinds of attack. The best 
proof that we do not consider your letter 
overlong or boresome is that we publish 
it and let it speak for itself. Perhaps the 
author of "Stellarite” will answer your 
quite ingenious question. — Editor.) 


A Request from England for Back 
Numbers of Amazing Stories 
Editor Amazing Stories: 

Would any reader who has back num- 
bers of “A. S.” for sale, please com- 
municate with me. Those I require are 
the Jan., Sept., Oct. and November is- 
sues of 1931, and others previous to that 
year. 

With the best of wishes for a long life 
to your marvelous magazine. 

E. George Walton, 

14, St. John’s Mansions, 

Clapton Square, 
Clapton, 
London, E, 5. 

(We hope that our correspondent in 
London will succeed in getting back 
numbers of our magazine and we will 
put him in touch with our Circulation 
Departmen to see if that department can 
help him. Many of our readers say that 
they have back numbers to sell — per- 
haps you will hear from some of them. 
We always get very pleasant communi- 
cations from English readers.— Editor.) 
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The Question of Cross-Headings, Which 
Are Objected To (We Are Discontinuing 
Them) — A Good Word for Some Authors 

Editor Amazing Stories: 

I was much perturbed by your new 
make-up. I wish you would discontinue 
the idea of placing sub-headings over 
each paragraph or so. I find it ex- 
tremely annoying and entirely super- 
fluous. Those headings destroy much 
of the interest in the story as one’s eye 
can’t help reading those parts of the 
story far ahead of where one happens 
to be reading. Being one of those who 
read by word recognition, I can’t over- 
come this trouble. It has ruined sev- 
eral stories for me already. Besides, 
it is not needed. Anyone who would 
be so stupid or dull as to be unable to 
catch the drift or intent of a paragraph 
and would require the referring to head- 
ings, would never read your magazine 
in the first place. 

“Tumithak in Shawm” was one of the 
best stories you have published for some 
time. Let’s have more about him. “War- 
riors of Zantos” was excellent and quite 
refreshing. 

By the way, hasn’t Sigmond got any 
original ideas for his covers ? The 
June cover was merely a combination of 
what had gone before. He surely ought 
to be able to draw something else than 
globes, space ships, and red dragons. 
Why not give Muller a chance now that 
you have gone modernistic? He ought 
to be excellent. You could also use him 
on the inside illustrations. It would be 
more in keeping with the cover, and 
would raise Amazing Stories quality 
even higher. Try it and see. 

Donald A. Wollheim, 

801 West End Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 

(For your comfort we can inform you 
that in the future stories are not to be 
ruined for you by cross-headings. You 
will observe a change in the cover ; 
while illustrating stories the tone is sub- 
dued. The effort is made to give a 
milder aspect to the picture than was to 
be seen in them in previous years. We 
think you are going to like the illus- 
trative cover designs in the new and 
subdued tones, the glaring effects being 
completely cut out. — Editor.) 


An Excellent Letter from a Favorite 
Author 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

Considerable water has flowed under 
various bridges since I last wrote at 
(any) length for either Amazing Stories 


or “Discussions.” Maybe joining the 
great unemployed has made me less sure 
of everything on which an opinion can 
possibly be held. More specifically, I 
lend my copies as fast as they come out 
to a friend, and he is not in a position to 
return them as rapidly as I could wish. 
Thus I cannot quote chapter and verse 
if and when I want to criticise. And 
apart from all these a sort of heavy 
lethargy has overwhelmed my pen of late, 
as most members of the ISA will testify. 
I won’t try to account for it or excuse it. 
I apologize, and when I get a packing 
case of mail filed or scrapped I may ap- 
pear again among the living. 

Before turning to the specific challenge 
which gave rise to this letter, let me give 
Morey a good-sized hand. He didn’t see 
the scenes of “The Arrhenius Horror” 
exactly my way, but the story was writ- 
ten under the exotic influence of Paul. 
What is more to the point, he made me 
see the story his way. And his drawing 
for the story “Jeremiah Jones” is exact- 
ly what it should be in every respect. 
That drawing worried me a lot when I 
learned that Jeremiah was going to ap- 
pear. But now the clouds have vanished. 

One thing leads merrily to another. 
The key-note of the new AMAZING 
STORIES has been experiment. Morey 
has been experimenting. I had to look 
twice at the illustration for “The Bronze 
Door” to be sure it was his. The au- 
thors have been experimenting ^bid as 
with every good experiment, some of 
the conclusions have been positive, some 
negative, and many just dead level. “The 
Last Earl” was unfortunate, I think. I 
know that those dinosaurian mylodons 
(ancestors of cows, too!) in the QUAR- 
TERLY were a jinx from any angle. 
But the new covers, especially last 
month’s and excepting the second, are 
quite beyond reproach, the editorials still 
uphold that title of “Aristocrat”, and 
the contents are such, that whenever a 
good brick-bat lands, there is a boquet 
of roses in the same issue to ease the 
shock. Maybe no inspiration, but inspira- 
tion costs like the dickens! 

A word from the wise. You will 
notice that the real old hands at science- 
fiction aren’t the ones who are complain- 
ing because the 1933 issues aren’t like 
the 1926 ones. Most of them have or 
are trying to have collections. At least 
they have lists of what they want to 
collect. And they know that those first 
issues represented the cream of every- 
thing that had been published in the 
science-fiction field since way back in the 
last century. No wonder they Vere 
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good! In the first place, they had been 
hits at a tiipe when readers had to be 
caught by sheer force of charm and 
power. In the second place, most of 
them were still recent enough to be not 
untimely. There must have been a great 
deal of worry in the offices when it be- 
came necessary to rely on current writ- 
ers. You see, when you are publishing 
a brand-new story, you lose the advan- 
tage of knowing that some one (always 
excepting the author, his girl-friend, and 
his maiden aunts) thinks it is good and 
is willing to fight for that conviction. 
You have to do your own fighting or bow 
meekly and shove up another story in 
the hope that it will turn away the 
wrath to come. We want Wells, says the 
newest comer. Wells isn’t writing 
science-fiction any more and if he were 
he’d charge a dollar a word or more for 
it. He's a BIG NAME and he knows 
it. Probably, if your finances are at all 
like those of most companies, one very 
short story by H. G. Wells, good or 
bad, would use up the editorial budget 
for the next six months. I’d much 
rather have six typical issues than one 
doubtful Wells. As for Verne, in addi- 
tion to his being dead, there are probably 
only one or two of his untranslated short- 
stories that wouldn’t be attacked from 
all directions as being out-of-date and 
impossible. Some want Burroughs. Quite 
aside # from the fact that Burroughs is 
going steadily down-hill (he never did 
anything as good as “The Land That 
Time Forgot”) he has incorporated 
himself, and wants the Earth and half 
the moon for every appearance in print 
For the love of science-fiction, readers, 
please realize that a magazine that 
doesn’t clear expenses obviously can’t 
exist and one that doesn’t make some 
money is practicably in the same boat! 
When the Saturday Evening Post with 
its circulation blows out of the mailbox, 
don’t crab because Amazing Stories, 
keeping the same size and the same sched- 
ule of publication, that it has had from 
the beginning, doesn’t print Merritt and 
Taine and Smith and Cummings exclu- 
sively ! 

I hope that some of that is what you 
wanted to say but didn’t, because of mod- 
esty and politeness. I’ll try, from this 
point on, to be briefer and to stick to 
brass tacks. 

Page 183, Mr. Jensen. It seems to me 
that the question is what a teacher of 
quantum mechanics here at Union Col- 
lege would call trivial. No offense 
meant. The fact that a question is trivial 
may be of great importance. The out- 


standing example, is the quantum-mechan- 
ical principle that it is trivial to en- 
quire which of two electrons is which. 
They have no identity. And out of that 
fact comes mathematics that expresses 
forces of chemical bonding. Which leads 
in turn to the philosophical question of 
whether we should say that physics is 
becoming merely a branch of mathematics, 
or that mathematics is a specialized 
branch of physics. Certainly the con- 
cepts of space and number which un- 
duly mathematics are every bit as real 
as the concepts of length, mass, and 
time which gave physics its start. But 
back to earth, I promised not to wander. 

The "warmetod” (dying heat) law 
might be paraphrased as saying that 
every direction is downhill. When you 
see a hill, you don’t express wonder that 
it has a top or that most of it is higher 
than the bottom. It’s the nature of the 
beast. So with the universe. An infinite 
number of energy levels exists in which 
the universe as a whole or special parts 
of it may be found. Just one of these 
is the very special case that everything 
is as low as it can get — that the universe 
is dead. If you have any of the infinitely 
many others, natural changes will be 
such that the whole tends to slink down 
toward zero. If you can conceive of other 
universities, any or many of them may be 
at zero. No energy can leave them, so 
that it is impossible to be aware of their 
existence. In other words, if you didn’t 
have energy above zero you wouldn’t 
have a universe. You couldn’t ask that 
question. I couldn’t try to answer it by 
insisting that the question is trivial. You 
couldn’t retort as you are (I hope) going 
to. And that would be too bad. 

Comments in general: I prefer Mr. 
Campbell’s space-warping to his molec- 
ular director. Thought of it myself 
once and gave it a name — "geodesic 
chaser.” But I can’t handle super- 
physics the way he can, so it never got 
beyond the thought. If mass and energy 
are manifestations of local warpings in 
Space-Time, I see no reason why con- 
centration and manipulation of said mass 
apd energy should not react on said 
Space-Time to alter its geometry. 
Whereupon all physical laws must be 
modified and even Einstein, who started 
by choosing a special geometry, is no 
longer all-holy. The velocity of light 
in our space (3 with ten zeroes centime- 
ters per second) may change while dis- 
tances do not. Possible speeds for mas- 
sive bodies go up or down with it. And 
where that leads, only Mr. Campbell and 
Dr. Smith can tell you. 
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The vanadium pentoxide development 
in the contact process is very recent. 
While it is probably spreading quietly 
through the industry, it is not in any 
but the most recent texts, if in those. It 
is probably written up somewhere in 
the chemical literature of the past few 
years. The question is where. Prob- 
ably where an error — if you can call it 
that — is of this sort, the reader learns 
more through the Discussions in the 
readers’ columns, than through the mere 
statement in the story that “radicalite” 
replaced vanadium. 

Certainly Mr. Amsbury should be the 
last to belittle anthropology 1 When psy- 
chology is admitted to Sigma Xi, anthro- 
pology has as many legs to stand on as 
a millipede. But why not let Mr. Ams- 
bury define what he means by anthropol- 
ogy before we start to argue — if we do. 
Otherwise my vociferations would prob- 
ably be trivial. 

There are good old stories that most 
readers can’t get at. A few — a very few 
— certainly cannot offend anyone who is 
fair-minded, even if he has read them. 
A man from New York or Chicago who 
has saved all his great-grandfather’s li- 
brary and all his ancestors’ in both direc- 
tions, doesn’t like reprints because he’s 
read them, he has them, and they’re “in 
any public library.’’ That last argument 
maddens me. Super-classics get re- 
printed, often in sadly altered forms. 
Poor books are little read and conse- 
quently never wear out. But the vast 
majority of books are those that are 
read over and over, until they are bun- 
dles of blank rags, though they are not 
literary enough to make reprinting pay. 
And except for the biggesf libraries, 
science-fiction, new or old, very seldom 
reaches the shelves in the first place. 
That argument has less legs than an 
amoeba 1 

One last new argument for rough 
paper. I’ve stored my home-bound files 
in the cellar because mice like them too 
well in the attic and there’s no room 
elsewhere. That cellar is damp. And 
where a filled paper would stick and 
stain and mildew, the porous finish that 
Amazing Stories uses can take it and 
like it. In fact, the chief danger to 
that sort of paper is probably dryness 
and not dampness. So, unless you use 
your old numbers to keep the children 
quiet while you read the new ones — in 
which case you don’t merit consideration 
— you have no kick coming. Unless, of 
course, you live in a desert. I sympa- 
thize fully with all of you who have 
your files in the desert. Still, the an- 


nual rainfall averaged over the world 
is quite appreciable, so that you’ll have 
to think of the thousands whose slick 
paper would stick and grow yeast, and 
remember your pioneer ancestors who 
gave you the desert to live in and the 
courage to adopt Amazing Stories when 
it was young and new. And now that 
beer is back again you can spare a 
little moisture for your magazines, if 
they show signs of withering away. 

Originally, this letter was addressed 
to the Editor. “You” has been used in- 
discriminately to designate him, a specific 
reader, readers in general, and the world 
at large. But I’ve been absent for a 
long time, so that if he will just apply 
the blue pencil diligently he can find 
some spare space to give to the ISA. 
Maybe it will help make up for the sup- 
port I owe them. 

P. Schuyler Miller, 

302 So. Ten Broeck St., 
Scotia, N. Y. 

(Sometimes our comments on letters 
are criticized because the readers seem 
to see too much sameness about them. 
Then again we get some letters which 
require no comments. It has even been 
proposed to us to omit the headings of 
the letters, which we put in, so it is 
clear that the Editor of the Discussions 
certainly has not a happy time trying to 
please others, and being conscious of 
his own defects certainly does no^ man- 
age always to please himself. So all we 
can say about this communication from 
so distinguished an author is that we 
feel that it can speak for itself. All we 
need say is that we are delighted to get 
so interesting a letter from so dis- 
tinguished an author. — Editor) 


A New Zealand Correspondent Who 
Wants Back Numbers of 
Amazing Stories 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

All the 1932 Amazing Stories were 
fine. I don’t believe you can improve 
the magazine. Don’t alter cover, size, 
illustrations, paper, print, etc. I don’t like 
Capt. Meek — his science is usually 
wrong. You can’t call “Trappings” a 
science : it is an art. Don’t be troubled 
by those other mags. They are helpless. 

I detest authors who use Germans, Rus- 
sians and Orientals. Now and again you 
publish a story that is original. I have 
written about six which I will send along 
some time. I am trying to get a complete 
set of A. S. from January, 1930. I have 
all Volume 7. If any reader' has mags, 
which I want and he doesn’t I will ex- 
change them for N. Z. papers, stamps, 
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Austrian coins or back issues of A. S. 
of 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. Thanks. 

S. M. de Vere White, 
Pleasant Road, Glen Eden, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

(You are quite mistaken about Captain 
Meek. He is one of our particularly 
favored authors, as far as our readers are 
concerned. Everyone likes his narrations. 
He is greatly liked by the Editors and his 
science is particularly good. We are not 
troubled by what you call “those other 
mags.” We simply pursue our even way 
and feel that we have brought the Dis- 
cussions Columns well to the fore. They 
are now a very important part of Amaz- 
ing Stories and our readers correspond 
to our desire in sending us many excel- 
lent letters. — Editor.) 

Remarks on Our Stories — The “High 
Level” Question — “The Ho Ming Gland” 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

When will there be another story by 
Dr. E. E. Smith? I have forty-three 
issues of Amazing Stories and eleven 
issues of the Quarterly. In these I be- 
lieve are most of the greatest science 
fiction stories ever printed. The three 
stories by Dr. Smith are, in my estima- 
tion, by far the best. Some of the best 
stories you have ever printed are: “The 
Metal Horde,” “Piracy Preferred,” "The 
Skylark of Space,” "Skylark Three,” 
“Spac*hounds of IPC,” “Solarite,” “The 
Stone From the Green Star,” "Tumithak 
of the Corridors," "The Metal Doom” 
and “The Lady of Light.” 

In the Quarterly, the best are : “White 
Lily,” “Tani of Ekkis,” “Dragons of 
Space,” "The Black Star Passes,” “Ter- 
rors of Arelli,” “Islands of Space,” “Seeds 
of Life,” “Invaders from the Infinite,” 
“The Ant With a Human Soul” and 
“Faster Than Light.” 

If these are not real stories, I don’t 
know why. Other science fiction mag- 
azines have published masterpieces but 
none as good as Dr. Smith’s. 

Lately, Amazing Stories has not been 
keeping up its former high level, but if 
you will publish a real good story every 
few months, I won’t kick. 

In the February, 1933, issue of Amaz- 
ing Stories you published a story en- 
titled “The Ho-Ming Gland” by Malcolm 
Afford. This is exactly the same story 
as “The Gland Men of the Island” by 
Malcolm Afford which appeared in the 

January, 1931 issue of I have 

been waiting for someone else to com- 
plain about this, but apparently no one 
noticed it. You have mentioned several 


times lately that you were overstocked 
with stories. If this is true, please don’t 
reprint any more stories. If you must 
reprint stories then take them from the 
early issues of Amazing Stories. This 
story, although two years old, is not old 
enough to be used as a reprint nor is it 
good enough. 

This is my first letter to Amazang 
Stories although I have been a satisfied 
reader for years. 

Lionel Dilbeck, 

1834 Gold Street, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

(We hope soon to give a new story 
by Dr. Smith, but we are overstocked 
with stories and we wish to give a few 
reprints of some which are particularly 
desired by our readers. We often wish the 
magazine was twice its present size. 
Naturally we entirely disagree with what 
you say about our former higher level. 
You wish “a real good story” every few 
months — you will get several every 
month. After we had engaged the story 
by Malcolm Afford and before we had 
a chance to publish it, it appeared in an- 
other magazine as you say, under a 
changed title. We do not know who is 
responsible for this transaction which 
from the publishers’ standpoint is definite- 
ly a dishonorable one. It has been 
noticed by others. As regards reprints, 
we wish to give reprints of the “Sky- 
lark Stories” and, as you may have ob- 
served, we have requested our readers 
to write us and let us know if they desire 
them. The “Ho-Ming Gland” was not a 
reprint. We had agreed to take it and 
we should have been left undisturbed in 
its possession. We will always be glad 
to get a letter from you. — Editor.) 


Comments on Our Covers and Stories — 
Traveling to the Moon 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

To start this letter off, I would like 
to say that the May cover is the best 
Sigmond has done since he started doing 
the covers. Not that I think he is as good 
as Morey, but it is his best looking 
cover. Nice assortment of stories in this 
issue and I rate them in the following 
order : 

1. “Death Drum, The” 

2. “Bronze Door, The” 

3. "Martian and Troglodyte” 

4. “Jeremiah Jones, Alchemist” 

5. “Girl and the Glacier, The” 

6. "Good Natured Pendulum, The” 

7. “Three Suns of Eve, The” 

and of course the Editorial was fine. I 
would like to see a sequel to “The Stone 
from the Green Star.” This story really de- 
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serves one. It is the best story Jack 
Williamson has done since I have been 
reading your magazine. I got a big sur- 
prise looking through the Discussions 
and not seeing a letter by Jack Darrow 
or Forrest J. Ackerman. They usually 
have a letter or two apiece in each issue 
and in this issue — none. 

By way of a question, when do you 
think the first trip to the moon will be 
made? I say the moon, because it is 
much closer than Venus or Mars. I 
would like to get this question answered 
to show my folks that I’m not the only 
one that thinks space ships will travel in 
the void. They think I am some kind of 
a freak because I believe in such stuff. 

An appreciative reader of your maga- 
zine 

Olon F. Wiggins, 

730 28th Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Perhaps if Mr. Williamson reads your 
letter, he will give us a sequel to “The 
Stone from the Green Star.” Personally, 
we do not believe that man will ever reach 
the moon. For your comfort we can as- 
sure you that people that are now living 
did not at first believe in the phonograph 
and scouted the idea of traversing the air 
in a heavier-than-air flying machine. The 
writer of these lines many years ago 
wrote an article on horseless carriages 
and in it as an interesting example of 
what could be done cited a trip of a 
thousand miles with the expenditure of 
a barrel and a half of gasoline as an 
impressive demonstration. — Editor. ) 


A Sprightly Letter of Criticism From a 
Friend 

Editor, Amazing Stories : 

The honorable Franklin W. (Were- 
wolf) Ryan’s good natured, intelligent, 
smoothly subtle reprisal printed in the 
July issue has set my own few drops of 
Irish blood to a seething boil. In a few 
choice words, I am about to answer Mr. 
Ryan and strive to completely quash his 
favorable attitude toward that odorifer- 
ous offshoot of science fiction, spook fic- 
tion. 

I do not object to weird fiction in its 
place; please let that be primarily under- 
stood. I believe that weird fiction is to 
science fiction what English country 
sauce would be to a plate of cold roast 
beef. It supplies that strangely irritat- 
ing, often horrifying, yet sometimes 
pleasing flavor; it is the finishing touch 
(and that may be interpreted, perhaps, 
with the word “finishing” heavily under- 


scored) to an otherwise incomplete dish. 

HOWEVER — I do object to stories 
of this type in a conservative, thoroughly 
respectable, ultra-scientific publication 
like good old Amazing Stories. In my 
opinion, it is like a slow working cata- 
lyst or acid that disintegrates the ma- 
terial upon which it is working. How 
long will it be before the high standard 
set by authors such as David H. Keller, 
S. A. Coblentz, Edward Elmer Smith 
and the now deceased Garret Smith, not 
forgetting to mention Abraham Merritt, 
succumbs before the paralyzing onslaught 
of fiction submitted by the type of au- 
thors who write for sensational thrill 
magazines. Remember, of course, that 
I am not striving to slight Mr. Ryan. 
He is capable of better things. He pos- 
sesses a refreshing style of writing, 
similar in spots to that of the mighty 
Keller and avoids many of the common 
mistakes of other, even more experienced 
writers. I take it for granted, of course, 
that Mr. Ryan has but recently begun to 
write. 

As regards Mr. Ryan’s assumption of 
my belief in a soul, supernatural or other- 
wise, I must say that I most emphatic- 
ally do not. My attitude toward the 
subject is one of mild toleration, though 
I have been known to put forth argu- 
ments against its existence. However, 
since the subject touches on religion, I 
try most manfully to avoid it. *Still, at 
times as I have said, I put my two cents 
in, to quote a homely, but appropriate 
expression. 

Enough for that. Now as to the maga- 
zine. 

Your stories this month were excep- 
tionally well done. Naturally, my vote 
for the best story of the month goes to 
Dr. Keller’s “Unto Us A Child Is 
Born”. Oh Fate, when will come the 
day when that genius writes a bad story? 
Touching upon the pathos and trials of a 
mechanized world in which mother love 
is dead yet lingers on in the hearts of a 
few brave souls, it fairly brought tears 
to my hardened old eyes. I don’t dare 
write any more about it; the typewriter 
might start suddenly to sob. 

My only comment on the cover for 
the July issue is a long drawn out : — 
OOOOHHHHHHHHH !!!!!, followed 
by a stentorian guffaw. You have four 
objects in the picture entirely unrelated 
to each other and entirely out of their 
elements. Imagine a fish, a planet, a 
monument and a spear-like projectile 
consorting together in greatest happiness ! 
Otherwise, the cover was arty enough. 
I suppose that things absolutely scat- 
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tered helter-skelter on a colored page is 
considered art. After all, what is a poor 
downtrodden mortal to do? The monu- 
ment was faithfully executed, the planet 
true to life, although the projectile was a 
bit artificial and the fish looked as if it 
hadn’t had a square meal in days. Since 
when has the color of space become a 
deep earthly blue, spotted here and there 
with a few gasping stars? You don’t 
know? My word! 

John B. Michel 
1094 New York Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Judging by the text of this letter, we 
should imagine that the writer has more 
than a few drops of Irish blood in his 
veins, and curiously enough he is an- 
swering a correspondent who has a pre- 
eminently Irish name. Dr. Keller will be 
pleased at your comments. He is a writer 
particularly experienced in the type of 
story which we are publishing and we 
are always glad to hear words of appre- 
ciation bestowed on him. What we par- 
ticularly notice in his work is that he has 
the knack of giving a most impressive 
end to his stories, perhaps in only a few 
words, and the power of doing this is 
peculiarly the faculty of a short story 
writer.— Editor.) 


excellent style but contains not a bit of 
science and ought to have been eliminated. 
The much criticised “Delilah” stands on 
the verge. 

I hope you will excuse my English and 
please don’t forget to abandon the head- 
lines. 

Oscar Horowitz, 

Wien 1, Henrichsgasse 3 

Vienna, Austria. 

(It will interest you to know that we 
have determined to give up the use of 
cross-headings. We do not see how the 
“Girl in the Glacier” which has been very 
much admired, can be called a cave-man 
story. Personally, we think that the stories 
about the early races of mankind are very 
good and we would feel that we lost a 
great deal if we abandoned them. You 
are not the only person who has said that 
the “Good Natured Pendulum” contains 
no science. It is based on the mathematical 
relation of length to periodicity. The 
perio of oscillations varies with the square 
root of the length. If a pendulum is 
four feet long it will take twice as long 
for an oscillation as will a pendulum one 
foot long. If you will look into a physics 
manual you will find that the author of 
this story had a pretty good idea about 
the science of the pendulum. — Editor.) 


An Austrian Letter Criticising Amazing 
Stories — An Erroneous Statement About 
“The Good-Natured Pendulum” 

Editor Amazing Stories: 

I would like to enter your “Discus- 
sions” from a purely European view- 
point. The new covers are very nice, 
much better than the old ones. I am a sub- 
scriber to the Monthly and Quarterly 
since the beginning and can only con- 
gratulate you on the good choice of the 
published stories. You will therefore ex- 
cuse a critic re your last numbers. Please 
stop these scaring headlines you used in 
the last two numbers, which only inter- 
rupt the stories. We read all for enter- 
tainment and are not forced to read only 
headlines. The second criticism goes for 
the new American style of the so-called 
caveman-stories which are very nice for 
a ladies journal but have nothing to do 
with soience fiction. I refer to "The 
Memory Stream,” “Martian and Trog- 
lodyte," “The Girl and the Glacier.” “The 
Last Earl” was for a long time your 
worst choice, it has nothing to do with 
a highclass magazine and was badly writ- 
ten. “The Good-Natured Pendulum” has 
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